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^H Philosophical Inquiry is essenUally the cliief intellectual study 
^H of our age. It is propoeed to produce, under the title of " 1*111!: 
^H Enolisu and Foreign PutLosoPiitcAL Libraky," a sei-iea of 
^^^ works of the highest class connected with thai Btudy, 
^^m The English coulributions to the series cotisiat of original 
^H works, anil of occasional new editions of such productions as 
have already attained a pennancnt rank among the philosophical 
writings of the day. 

Beyond the productions of English writers, there are many 
^_ recent publications in German and French which are not readily 
^L accessible to English reailors, unless they are competent German 
^H and French scholars. Of these foreign writings, the translations 
^F have been entrusted to gentlemen whose names will be a guaran- 
tee for their critical fidelity. 

" The English and Fokeign Philosophical Library " claims 
to be free from all bias, and thus fairly to represent oil develop- 
ments of Pliilosophy, from Spinoza to Hartmann, from Leibnitz 
to LotEe. Each original work is produced under the insiwction 
of its author, from nis manuscript, without intermediate sugges- 
tions or altemtionB. As corollaries, works showing the results 
of Positive Science, occasionally, though seldom, find a place in 
h the series. 

The series ia elegantly printed in octavo, and the price regu- 
lated by the extent of each volume. The volumes will follow in 
succesdon, at no fixed periods, but as early as is consistent with 
the neceesary care in their production. 
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PREFACE. 



Having been invited by Hon. A. Fomander to contribute 
a few introductory remarks to thia third volume of his 
work on the Polynesian race, although feeling myself 
unworthy of such a compliment, I can at leaat bespeak 
for his work a fair hearing aad an impartial verdict. It 
ia a truly monumental work, and gives ample proof of the 
mdefaligable industry and critical acumen of the author. 

Probably there is no race upon earth which, in propor- 
tion to its numbers, haa been tlie subject of so much inte- 
rest and of such minute investigation as the Polynesian. 
This is owing not only to the interesting character of the 
race, but also to the mystery, as yet unsolved, which 
shrouds their origin, and to their extreme isolation. The 
evidence both of language and tradition points unmis- 
takably to the East Indian Archipelago as at least a stage 
in their eastward migration. Few, it any, will accept 
Dr. Lesson's theory that they are autochthons of New 
Zealand. 

And yet the intervening region of Melanesia ia occu- 
pied by races entirely dissimilar, which separate them by 
thousands of miles from their nearest congeners, the brown 
tribes of the Moluccas, 
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It is, however, generally admitted that the great work 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt, " Ueber die Kawi Sprache," 
has established on an impregnable basis the fundamen- 
tal relationship between the Malagasy, East Indian, and 
Polynesian groups of Ijmguages, to which we can now add 
the Micronesian. 

Still it was certainly an unfortunate mistake to apply 
the term " Malayan " to this vast family of languages, in 
view of the fact that the West Malayan tribes are com- 
paratively late invaders of the Archipelago, having been 
previously largely Mongolised by mixture with the Indo- 
Chinese races, to a greater degree than their language 
alone would indicate. The Malagasy in like manner has 
acquired many African and some Arabian elements in its 
distant home. 

Undoubtedly the Polynesian, as it is the most remote, 
is the purest and most typical representative of the 
family. 

Many considerations combine to prove the great anti- 
quity of the epoch when the Polynesians left the East 
Indian Archipelago. 

Humboldt observed a large class of Sanskrit words ex- 
isting in the Malay proper, the Javanese, and the Bughis, 
but wanting in the other languages of this stock. Hence 
it is evident that such words must have been introduced 
after the separation of the Malagasy and the Polynesian 
group from the other branches of the Oceanic family. 
But this period must have been very remote, since these 
Sanskrit words are pure and genuine in form, and free 
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from the corruptions wfaich the modem Indian langoagea 
present Now the Sanskrit was a dead language 300 D.C. 
The Javanese mythology, and the style and decorations of 
the magnificent ruins of the Javanese temples, all prove 
the great antiquity of the Indian civilisation of Java, of 
which the Polynesians show little if any trace. 

But besides the comparatively late infusion of Sanskrit 
words just mentioned, Humboldt held that there was a 
second ^class of Sanskrit words extending to remote dia- 
lects, such as the Tagala, Polynesian, and Malagasy. The 
wide diffusion of these words he attributed to an older 
form of the Sanskrit, or a " pre-Sanskrit " language. 

This idea was taken up by the illustrious Professor 
Bopp, who published his views on the subject in 1841, 
His hypothesis was that the Polynesian ia but the de- 
graded remains of a once highly organised language like 
the Sanskrit. 

As the modern languages of the South of Europe grew 
up out of the ruins of the Latin language, whose gram- 
matical structure had crumbled to pieces, so he imagined 
that this great family of languages had arisen out of the 
wreck of the Sanskrit. But the dissolution of the gram- 
matical structure of the Sanskrit in the Oceanic languages 
bad been much more thorough than that of the Latin in 
itB daughters, which preserve much of the old system of 
conjugation, and have wholly abandoned it only in their 
treatment of the nouns. These Oceanic dialects, he said, 
"have entirely forsaken the path in which their Sanskrit 
mother moved; they have taken off the old garment and 
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put on a new one, or appear, as in tlie islands of the 

Pacific, in complete nudity." 

On the other hand, M. Gaussin has clearly shown from 
internal evidence the extremely primitive character of 
the Polynesian language. He has shown that most of 
its words express sensations or images, while most ab- 
stract terms are wanting. He demonstrates the primitive 
character of its grammar, and provts that some of the 
formative particles have even yet hardly ceased to be in- 
dependent words. Everything about this language shows 
that it is in its childhood, so to speak, and that instead of 
having lost its inflections, it has never had any to lose. 
Having been at a very early period separated from the 
rest of the human race, destitute of metals or beasts of 
burden, and deprived of nearly all the materials and 
incentives which develop civilisation, the Polynesians 
seem to have remained nearly stationary, and their lan- 
guage to be still in its infancy as regards its degree of 
development 

Judge Fornauder has taken up the question again from 
a different point of view. Assuming that the monosyllabic, 
agglutinative, and inflected systems ot grammar are three 
successive stages of development, through which all in- 
flected languages have passed, he concludes, with Professor 
Sayce, that there must have been once a time when the 
supposed ancestor of the Aryan languages was in tlie 
same stage of grammatical development as the Polynesian 
of to-day. It was at that distant period " in the night ot 
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time " that the ancestors of the Oceanic race separated 
from the Aryan stock somewhere in Central Asia. 

As in Iceland the old Norse tongue has been preserved 
■with little change, so, according to his view, the Oceanic 
langnages have remained in a state of arrested development 
as a survival of the primeval language of the Aryans ; 
aa, in fact, a "living specimen" of that ancient form of 
speech. 

His extensive knowledge of Polynesian languages has 
given him a great advantage over Professor Bopp in the 
treatment of this subject. 

It must be admitted by his opponents that he has fairly 
stated the objections made by leading philologists to his 
method of comparing languages of widely differing morpho- 
logical structure by means of their roots. 

It must also be admitted that he lias made out a strong 
case for the existence of an Aryan element in Polynesian, 
whether inherited or obtained by mutual intercourse. 

Among the more striking coincidences may be mentioned 
the fiiBt four numerals, the pronouns, and a number of 
common noims, such as ra, the sun = Sanskrit ravi, and 
the Assyrian and Egyptian god Ea ; hi,ri, a dog = Kuri, an 
Aryan dialect of the Hindu Kush ; vai, water = Sanskrit 
van ; afi, fire = Sanskrit agni, &c. 

It may be supposed that, at that immensely remote 
epoch to which our author refers, the distinctions between 
the principal races were just beginning to be formed, and 
the Aryan tribes just assuming a distinct character from 
the other Turanian communities. 
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If we believe, with Quatrefages, in the original unity of 
the human species, then all distinctions of race are simply 
comparative, and merely signify a greater or less degree of 
consanguinity. 

This much will probably be conceded by most ethno- 
logists, that the Oceanic family, and its Polynesian branch 
in particular, stands in a much nearer relation to the 
Aryan family, both in respect to language and physical 
traits, than any of the Mongoloid races, or even the 
Dravidians. 

At the same time we find all South-Eastern Asia occu- 
pied at present by Mongoloid races, speaking monosyllabic, 
tonic languages, and all traces of preceding populations 
are well-nigh obliterated. 

It is certain, however, even from historical records, 
that the present occupants of Farther India are not the 
first settlers of those countries, but have for many cen- 
turies been moving southward, absorbing or driving out 
the aborigines. In like manner the Aryans or Sanskrit- 
speaking race had previously descended into Hindostan 
from the north-west, and subdued the originsd inhabi- 
tants. 

According to Mr. Hodgson and the late Mr. Logan of 
Singapore, South-Eastem Asia was originally occupied by 
brown races allied to the Bhotiya tribes of Northern India 
and the Karens of Burmah. Displaced by the pressure of 
the Mongoloid tribes from the north, they emigrated into 
the Msdaysian Archipelago, where in their turn they drove 
the black aborigines into the interior of some of the 
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I and peninaolas, and entirely expelled them from 
lothera. 

The foremost ware of this migration of the brown race 

Was probably composed of Polynesians, who in the opinion 

lof our author were to a certain extent allied to the Aryaii 

a both in blood and language. 

Mr. A. H Keane imagined that he had found a rem- 

hiant of the Polynesian race in the Kbmers of Central 

ICambodia ; but, as Judge Fomonder has ascertained, 

I not the slightest resemblance between tht^ir lan- 

lagea. 

Hft has examined the Brsvidian langaages of Southern 
PndiB with DO better success. 

Messrs. Logan and Hodgson discovered remarkable, and, 
9 tLey believe, conclusive analogies between Llie languages 
1 customs of the Bhotiya races and those of South- 

1 Malaysia and Polynesia. 

^e researches of our author, however, as he believes, 

iste tracked the footsteps of the first Polynesian omigranta 

L farther to the highlands of South- Western Aaia, and 

1 the impress of the ancient Cushite civilisation in 

Vtbeir region and customs. 

To conclude, it is to be hoped that the discussion of this 

mbject may serve to throw new light on certain disputed 

nnestions relating to tho history of language, vi2., whether 

I in their lustorical development proceed from 

1 itmple to the complax, from monosyllablee to poly- 

QrlUblea, and from an analytical to a synthetic grom- 

iBitksl atraoture, or the contrary; and whether, beginning 
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India with no better success, 

Messrs. Logan and Hodgson discovered remarkable, and, 
as they believe, conclusive analogies between the languages 
and customs of the Bhotiya races and those of South- 
Eastern Malaysia and Polynesia. 

The researches of our author, however, as he believes, 

I have tracked the footsteps of the first Polynesian emigrants 

still farther to the highlands of South-Western Asia, and 

Tevealed the impress of the ancient Cushite civilisation ia 

I their religion and customs. 

To conclude, it is to be hoped that the discussion of this 

1 subject may serve to throw new light on certain disputed 

questions relating to the history of language, viz., whether 

langnages in their historical development proceed from 

! the simple to the complex, from monosyllables to poly- 

eyllables, and from an analytical to a synthetic gram- 

1 matical structure, or the contrary ; and whether, beginning 




To Franz Eopp, of world-wide pliilological fame, I ' 
am indebted for the first idea of comparing the Poly- 
nesian and Arj-au languages with a view of establishing 
their common origin. In his " Ueber die Verwandtschaft 
der Malayisch-Polyneaischen Spracheu mit den Indisch- 
Europaiachen" (Berlin, 1 841), he endeavoured to estab- 
lish the proposition which I have now resumed. "With 
that marvellous intuition which characterised Bopp's 
genius, he perceived tliat there was a connection between 
the Polynesian and the Indo-European, but he failed to 
demonstrate it ; not so much from disregard of his own 
method of proceeding with other languages, as some 
writers advance (A. H. Sayce, B. Delbriick), as from the 
fact, ae I believe, that he started from incorrect premises. 
Bopp assumed, what almost all literary men of his day 
admitted as a fact, and which John Crawford alone 
denied — and was treated as an ethnological heretic — viz., 
that the Polynesians were the descendants, the degene- 
rate and brutalised rejetons, of the Malay race or family. 
Having found a large number of Sanskrit words, iii a 
more or less well-preserved condition, in the Malay and 
Javanese, and having found the same and other Sanskrit 
words in the Polynesian, in, as lie thought, a Jess well- 
proaerved condition, Bopp argued that the Malay was a 
corrupted daughter of the Sanskrit, and the Polynesian a 
atill worse corrupted grand-daughter. Bopp intuitively re- 
cognised the true ring of the Aryan metal in both Malay and 
Polynesian, but he failed to discriminate between younger 
and older, and failed to detect, what in the course of this 
work I hope to establish, that the Aryan element in the 
latter — the Polynesian — was genuine and inborn, and in 
the former — the Malay — was adventitious and imported. 

Let us glance for a moment at the appreciation which 
Bopp has received from those who now lead the van In 
philological and ethnological studies. 

Professor A. H. Sayce, in his " Introduction to the 
Science of Language," voL i. p. 49 (London, 1 880), says : 
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" But even Homer nods at times ; and, as if to warn us 
against following too implicitly any leader, however illus- 
trious, Bopp sought to include the Polynesian dialects iu 
hia ludo-Earopean family, and thereby violated the very 
method that he had himself inaugurated." 

B. Delbriick in his " Einleitung iu das Sprach-Studium," 
p- 23 (Leipzig, 18S0), speaking of Bopp's attempt to 
compare the Malayo-Polynesian with the Indo-European, 
says : " Es wird jetzt, so viel ich weiss, vou dea Keunern 
durchweg angeaommen, dass diese Sprachen rait deu 
Sanskritischen Sprachen nichu zu thun haben. Bopp 
aber empfing den Eindruck, dass sie zum Sanskrit iu 
einem tochterliuhen Verhaltniss stiinden, und auchto die 
Verwandtschaft in deraelbeu Weiae zu erhiirtun. wie die 
der indo-germanischen Sprachen in seiner Vgl. Gr, so weit 
der Charakter dieser Sprachen, welche eine totale Auf- 
losung ihrea Urbaues erfahren hahen, es gestattet," 

Professor W. 1). Whitney, in Ins " Language and the 
Study of Language "(3d ed., 1 8 70), p. 245, says: "Even 
those who are most familiar with its " (Corap. PhiloL) 
" methods may make lamentable failures when they come 
to apply them to a language of which they have only 
Buperficial knowledge, or which they compare directly 
■with some distant tongue, regardless of its relations in 
its own family, and of its history as determined by com- 
parison with these." And in a note to this tlie Professor 
says : " Thus, as a striking example and warning, hardly 
a more utter caricature of the comparative method ia 
.to be met with than that given by Bopp, the great 
founder and author of the method himself, in the papers 
in which he attempts to prove the Malay-Polynesian 
and the Caucasian languages entitled to a place in the 
Indo-European family," On the next page the Profea- 
Bor says : " No man is qualified to compare fruitfully two 
languages or groups who is not deeply grounded in the 
knowledge of both ; " and that " no language can be fruit- 
fully compared with others which stand, or are presumed 
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to stand, in a more distant relationship with it, until it 
has been first compared with its own next of kin." 

Thus the leaders, while souls of lesser note have taken 
up the slogan. But without arrogating to myself either 
deeper knowledge or clearer ideas of the requirements of 
comparative philology, I may be permitted to add to 
Professor Whitney's maxim above quoted, that " no man 
is qualified to criticise fruitfully " a comparison of two 
languages or groups " who is not deeply grounded in 
the knowledge of both." 

Granted that Bopp's knowledge of the Malayo-Poly* 
nesian was greatly inferior to his knowledge of the Indo- 
European ; that it was " lamentably/' though perhaps 
excusably, insufficient to establish what he proposed; 
and that, however correct his perception of a relation 
between the two groups, yet his performance was a 
failure ; — granted all this, are his critics who condemn 
him better qucdified than he was, by being " deeply 
grounded in the knowledge " of both groups of languages ? 
I think that few Polynesian scholars will hesitate to say 
that they are not, and thus, by Professor Whitney's own 
formula, are disqualified to pass judgment on Bopp, or 
rather the cause he advocated. 

As between Bopp and his critics, the "tu quoque" 
retort might suffice, if not to justify himself, at least to 
silence their strictures until the last word has been spoken. 
But for my part, I am too conscious of my own short- 
comings, defects, and possible mistakes to seek to avoid 
my responsibility by impeaching the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal. The judges are too much my masters in other 
things, if not in Polynesian lore, and I have too much 
need of their evidence in numerous details, that I could 
forego their good opinion; for my effort shall be to 
induce them eventually to acknowledge that Bopp was 
right in the main pointy though his method of showing it 
might have been better. 

Ethnologists of all shades of opinion are now beginning 
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to agree, with better data in their iiauda and after a 
more thorough study of the subject, that the Polynesians 
are not descendants of the Malays ; and not a fev, 
among whom I notice such men as He Quatrefiges, A. H. 
Keane, A. R. Wallace, Dr. A, Lesson — however widely 
differing on other points — positively deny any relation- 
■ ship, either proximate or ultimate, between the Malay 
[ and the Eastern Polynesians. There are a few who atiU 
1 maintain a sort of middle-ground of thought, and hold that 
' if the Polynesians are not the descendants of the Malays, 
they are at least descended from the same proximate 
ancestor, and are, in fact, either brothers or cousins to the 
Malays. I difler from these, and thinic that, tested by 
every ethnological, and even hnguistic method, the Poly- 
nesians have no inheritance and no kindred in the 
Malayo-Javanese race or culture. 

That a very large number of Polynesian vocables may 
be found in the Malay language I believe no one now 
will deny. But, so far from proving the derivation of 
the former from the latter, the veiy reverse is now con- 
sidered to be the fact ; and to any one conversant with 
both languages, it is evident that almost all such words, 
, iu their process of adoption by the Malaya, have been 
loaded with terminations and modus of pronunciation 
entirely foreign to the idiom and genias of the Polynesian 
language. Mr. A. H. Keane, in his excellent little trea- 
■ tisa " On the Relations of the Indo-Chinese and later- 
Oceanic Races and Languages," ^ has shown how in all 
probabUity this adoption and adaptation of Polynesian 
words by the Malays came about ; and the absence of 
Malay words in the Polynesian is a proof that the latter 
had left the Indian ArchipeLigo before the former had 
invaded it, or before they had become so far the dominant 
race as to all'ecc the language of those Folyueaiau tribes 
who still remained in the Archipelago, whether in a free 
or a subject condition, and from whom, through mutual 
"Journal of Antbrop. Iiutit. Great Eritain nod Ireland," Feb. iSSo. 
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intercourse, hostile or peaceful, the Malays obtained the 
Polynesian vocables which for so long have misled philo- 
logists and ethnologists. 

As to the words in both languages refeiring themselves 
to an Aryan origin, I think the critical and candid in- 
quirer will find that the Malayo-Javaneae words of that 
character refer themselves almost exclusively to Sanskrit 
and Sanskritoid sources, whereas the Polynesian words 
of similar character refer themselves to a pre-Vedic period 
of Aryan speech, before the terminations and casus-end- 
ings of nouns or the inflections of verbs had been yet 
fully developed or finally established. 

That the Polynesian is an agglutinative, and the Indo- 
European an inflectional language, is admitted ; and that, 
for that very reason, there is apparently a great gulf 
between them, which no philological tour de main can 
bridge over, is also admitted. The Indo-European stands 
on the hither side of that gulf, in all the conscious, even 
if at times arrogant, pride of its flowers and fruits, its 
development and its flections.' The Polynesian still 
remains on the other side of that gulf, in a semi-nude 
condition, and with progress and development arrested by 



* How some philulo^^ute u( deep 
reaenrch and of growing Came look 
upon the BO much bouted-of In- 
flections ID speech may be gathered 
frnm "SprAkels makt ofver tan- 
kon " ("The Power of Ijingiiage 
over Thought"!, hj Profeiaor EsaoM 
Tegndr, Stockholm. iSSo, who says, 
p. 49. " In the inflectioinSil huigtugei, 
ID BO far u the; are inflectional, ia 
the fiuionoF the elements of flection 
and the stem completo. bo that they 
cannot be separated from each 
other. But in ploee of calling the 
fusion 'urgonio —an expreesiun to 
nhiah we are wont to attach the 
idea of Bumething uf higher itand- 
ing — it ma; ju«t ax well be called 
'amalgamation.' a maddle. or such 
lika Vfe might then eee the con- 
ditions from another point of view, 
and the DuctionB would then appear 
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organic ' than our old Northern 
vii\d-6(]a, but rather tlie contrary. 
Why then, for instance, should the 
obscuration of sufiiied prononns, 
through which the Indo - European 
verbal flections are thought to hara 
ariien, be set fortb aa being espe- 
cial); praiaeworthy ? . , . And if 
flections, as a higher form of speech, 
Btfind in any connection with a 
higher dviliaation, how explain the 
case that all the principal cul- 
tivated languages at present shows 
decided tendency to replace flections 
with turns of expressions which 
rather belong to the claas of isolated 
or agglutinated lan^ogcs? " 
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separation and isolation. Yet both these languages ouce 
stood together oo that farther Aryan plateau, and well- 
known caUs from the I ndo- European camp received well- 
known answers from the Polynesian, 

But although it seems the fashion for Indo-Europeaa 
savants to look upon the Polynesian, not as a chip of 
the same block, as a member of the same family left 
behind in the race, but as an alien and a stranger, whom, 
for the convenience of classification, it has been the 
custom these last hundred years to stick into the Malay 
pocket, yet, for all that, to use a familiar saying, " blood 
will tell," and the day will come when the kindred will 
te recognised. 

To aid in the accomplishment of that event, to assist 
in clearing the jungle whicli hides the stepping-stones by 
which the Indo-European Aryans passed from yonder 
aide the gulf to tliis, will be the object of this work. 
I offer no excuse for the boldness of my undertaking. 
The consciousness that I am right will be my answer 
and my apology. But though it is in vain, and alas I too 
late, yet . it is human to wish that to my ac<iuaintauce 
■with Polynesian subjects could have been added the ad- 
vice and co-operation of those master-minds in Europe and 
America who are the ornaments of this j^^e, and will be 
the rulers and guides of future ages in scientific research. 

In retracing the steps of the Indo-European languages, 
the Erst question arises, have they always been inflectional, 
in contradistinction from the so-called agglutinative ? 
Prom the days of Franz Eopp and W. von Schlegel, I be- 
lieve that question, though not without certain demurrers, 
has been answered in the negative, and the majority of 
distinguished philologists now concede that there was, 
and must have been, a time when the Indo-European 
branches of the Aryan were still in an agglutinative con- 
dition, when the casus- and verbum-endings, and other 
now fossilised forms of accretion to roots and stems, were 
still independent, living, sense-bearing words, agglutinated 
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to others for the purpose of greater emphasis and precision, 
and to distinguish the relation of the various members of 
a aentence. That such is the rfsiimi in fewest words, 
and the final decision of modem research, I gather from 
the " Introduction to the Science of Language," by A. H. 
Sajce, passim, and more especially in vol. ii p. 149, and 
from "Einleitung in das Sprach-Studium," by B, Delbnick.' 
With the history of tlie flectional developments within 
the Indo-European branches, I, of course, have no concern 
in this treatise. But it is to the period of Aryan speech, 
when, as Professor Sayce informs us, " the cases were 
not as yet sharply defined," and " when as yet an Aryan 
verb did not exist," when the relations of nouns were 
indifferently expressed by prefixes or suffixes, when 
people said "love- 1," instead of I love, rtwut-yo, contracted 
ams, <pri-tu, " speak-I," &c., as the Polynesians express 
themselves to this day : lofa-du., " iove-I," /ai-du, " say- 
1," /ai-ttta, " say-we," &c., that I wish to call the reader's 
constant attention in the following pages. 

As I have referred to Professor Sayce's " Introduction 
to the Science of Language," and every well-informed 
student has probably read the work, I feel in candour 
bound to state the explicit condenanation which Professor 
Sayce puts upon just such an attempt at comparison as 
I am now undertaking. The I'rofessor says (vol. i. p. 
1 36, &c.) :— 

" Unless inscribed monuments are hereafter brought to 
light, or comparison with the Malayan dialects results in 

' P. 75 ! "In ODBiidiiohcr Feme 
hinter aller UeberlieferaDg Uegt die 
Zeit.in ffelcherdis iudo-gemiaiiuichB 
Fleiion noch nicht exi»tierte, in 
welcher man, ■ageu wir. da ^- 
bcauohte. um geben, Qeber, n. s. w. 

iab gebe, data/r der Geber. u. a. w. 
enUtand, war dunit die Wuncl dd, 
>la aolche ftol der Spnube ent. 
■chwuDdea." And on p. 98 ■. "Scbon 
b«i der Eriirterung dea BegriSes 
Wuncl but eicb bcnmsgeatellt, diua 
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periode und die flexiviEcbo. . . . 
Aber auch die Flexion kann aicb 
nicbt auf einen Schlag vollzogen 
baben, Bondcm mnxa in vtfnchie. 
denen Akten Tor aich gpe^nj^en 
sein, aa dasa die fleiiTisohe Periode 
wieder in UnterabtheUungen cet- 
fulten mius." 
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tlie recoverjf of a common parent-fipeech, the condition of 
the Polynesian languages a thousand years ago roust re- 
main unknown. Much, no doubt, may be effected bycom- 
paring the scattered relics of these languages together, by 
showing that a sibilant, for instance, has been preserved 
in Samoan which has become a simple aspirate elsewhere, 
or that a guttural ia retained between two vowels in 
Maori which has been dropped in most of the other 
Polynesian settlements ; but to assert that some thousand 
years back they resembled another language to wliich 
they bear little similarity at present, would he to ai^e 
without data, and to violate the fundamental principles 
of comparative philology." And again, vol. ii. pp, 31-32, 
the Professor says : " The genealogical classification of 
languages, that which divides them into families and sub- 
families, each mounting up, as it were, to a single parentr- 
speech, is based on the evidence of grammar and roots. 
Unless the grammar agrees, no amount of similarity 
between the roots of two languages could warrant us ia 
comparing them together and referring them to the aame 
stock." 

Unfortunately no " inscribed monuments," in Polynesia 
or elsewhere, have been discovered to attest the condition 
of the Polynesian language a thousand years ago ; and " a 
comparison with the Malayan dialects " would be worse 
than useless, seeing that the latter, in so far as they 
resemble the Polynesian, are of comparatively younger 
date, and would thus only mislead, as they misled Bopp. 
Failing these aids, liowever, some traces of a former con- 
dition of I'olynesian speech may be recovered by compar- 
ing the various dialects of the Polynesian itself, and by 
critically examining its ancient chants and prayers, which 
have been handed down — orally, it is true, but with 
wonderful correctness — and which are now historically, 
though approximately, estimated to be some six to seven 
hundred years old— many doubtless much older. We thus 
find that, substantially, the Polynesian language was at 
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that time the same as it is now, that its structure and 
grammar, it3 stunted development and ha If- accomplished 
flections, were the same then as now ; and there is bo 
reason to believe, no evidence to show, that such as it 
was seven hundred years ago, it may not have been three, 
five, or seven times seven hundred years ago. 

This comparison, in the line that Professor Sayce inti- 
mates — the dropping of the gutturals in some and the 
changing of sibilants in others of the Polynesian dialects — 
I am constrained to say does not bear on the question of 
age at all. That the Hawaiians, Tahitians, Tongans, and 
others employ the aspirate h instead of the Samoan s, is no 
proof that the Samoan is the older form of a word. On 
the other hand, that the Samoans, Hawaiians, Tahitians, 
and others frequently drop the guttural, which is retained 
in the New Zealand and other dialects, is no proof 
that the latter is older than the former. In fact, these 
and some other differences of pronunciation must be 
referred back to a period immeasurably anterior to the 
arrival of the Polynesians in the Pacific, probably to the 
time before their separation fiora the other members of 
the Aryan stock, with whom these differences were 
apparently as much en regie at that time as they are 
this day in Polynesia, and with remarkable resemblance 
in delail. Por instance, the Polynesian dialectical use of h 
in some and s in others, has its parallel in the conversion 
of the Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic s into the Iranian, Greek, 
and Old Welsh aspirate. The conversion of k and p 
within the Polynesian area has its parallel in the Greek 
and Latin, the Zend and Sanskrit. The interchange of 
/ with r and sometimes n, so common within the Poly- 
nesian circle, finds its counterpart in the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. The conversion of Greek and Latin gntturala 
into Gothic aspirate and Slavonic sibilant is not unknown 
to, and finils examples within, the Polynesian dialects. 
The conversion of the Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, and other 
nasal ng into the Slave n has its counterpart in the 
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Samo.iD, New Zealand, and other nj, and the Hawaiian, 
Tahitian, and other n. Even the hardenin" of this jw/ 
into the guttural Greek -y shows itself in the Marquesan 
conversion of -ng into k. The change of the Sanskrit 
and Zend t- into tlie Greek f, and the Old Irish / has 
its parallel in the Hawaiian vi, the New Zealand wh 
becoming in the Samoan, Tongan, Tahitian, and others/. 
No one now claims that the Indo-European languages 
are descended from the Sanskrit ; and I hope that here- 
after none will claim that the principal Polynesian dia- 
lects are descended one from the other. If, according 
to Professor Sayce, the retention of the sibilant in the 
Samoan would indicate that it is the older branch of the 
Polynesian, the dropping of the guttural would indicate 
that it is the younger. It cannot be both at the same 
time ; and thus the Professor's criterion for determining 
the relative age of Polynesian dialects cannot be the 
correct one. Professor Sayce woiUd hardly advance that 
the conversion of the Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic s into Zend, 
Greek, Old Welsh aspirates, is an evidence that the former 
were the older, more genuine, modes of utterance, and 
the latter were younger corruptiona So far as the 
alphabets of the Indo-European and Polynesian dialects 
will admit of a comparison, the phonetic changes in both 
are remarkably similar, and would seem to indicate a 
common starting-point. 

If we now pass from sound to sense, it will be seen 
that in the majority of the Indo-European and Polynesian 
words which I have compared together the primary 
archaic sense has been better preserved in the latter than 
in the former, the material, underlying, sense retained in 
the one, and frequently lost in the other.' 

■ Profertor W. D. Whitney, in TIii» method of ohsnge is one of 

hi* "Language and the Study of Buch promioeitt importiuicc in the 

Lan^age," p. ni, layg on thia develnpment of languaga, that it 

mbject : " Among tbs eEUmpleH &]■ requireu at our handa a more apecud 

ready giv^n, not a iew have illui- treatment. By it hue been geno- 

Inted the transfer of a word from r&ted the whole body of our intel- 

a phyiical lu a spiritual iignificance. lectual, moral, and abstract vocabu- 
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But we are told by Professor Sayce, and doubtless 
correctly, that " no amount of similarity between the 
roots of two languages " (in sound and 3euse) " could 
warrant U3 in comparing them together — unless tha 
grammar agrees." ' Where, then, is the grammar of the 
ancient pre-Vedic Aryan language to be found ? the 
grammar of the period, " when the flections had not yet 
been evolved, and when the relations of grammar were 
expressed by the close amalgamation of flectiouless stems 
iu a single sentence-word ; " ° when " there was as yet 
no distinction between noun and verb," and " the accusa- 
tive aud genitive relations of after-days did not yet exist ;" * 
when " the cases were not as yet sharply defined, when 
the stem could be furnished with a number of unmeaning 
suffixes, and when these suffixes could be used indiETerently 
to express the various relations of the sentence ; " * " when 
as yet an Aryan verb did not exist, when, in fact, the 
primitive Aryan conception of the sentence was much 
the same as that of the modern Dyak;"* when, "apart 
from the imperative, the verb of tlie undivided Aryan 
community possessed no other tenses or moods ; " * when 
"the Aryan language, or rather the ancestor of that 
hypothetical speech which we term the Parent-Aryan, 
was once itself without any signs of gender ; " ' when, in 
abort, the ancestor of the Indo-European languages stood 
in the same semi-nude, undeveloped condition as the 
Polynesian of to-day still stands. 

There was then, apparently, a time when the Indo- 
European languages, — or the dialects of a common parent- 
speech from wliich they developed themselves, — were 

lary ; overy word and phraae of twecn t, phjBical and mental act or 
which this b co]iii>oaed. if we arc tjroUuct.^' 



a is composed, .. 
able to trace ita biatory back to th« 
beginning, can be shown to bavi 
Bignified originally sometbing con 
oreta and &ppr«heDBibte by thi 
Benaea : its present use ia the reaull 
of a Ggumtiva tiknafer, founded oi 
the reouguition of an naalo^'y be 



product. 

' Lot. ci(. voL ii. p. 31 

* hoe. eit. vol i. p. 301 
' Iax. ctf. ToL i. p. 431 

* Zot ett voL ii p, " 

* Ibid. 
' hoc eil. vol ii. p. 
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not pcesessed of a sjstem of inflections, anil when their 
grammatical relations were expressed by separate parti- 
cles and " the close amalgamation of flectionless stems," 
or, in other words, they were an agglutinative language 
making its firet steps towards becoming inflectional It 
is to tiat period of the Indo-European languages, it is 
with the Aryan speech of that time, that I wish to refer 
and compare the Polynesian. 

August Schleicher thought that that primitive Aryan 
speech (" Indo-Germaniache Ursprache ") might be reco- 
vered by comparison and analysis. The procedure was 
probably correct, but the result failed to be demonsti'ated, 
because there were no ancient historical remains, uo 
accessible living specimen — that philologists then were 
aware of — of that ancient Aryan speech, wherewith to 
compare it. His efforts, therefore, became simply tenta- 
tive and the result hypothetical, and has been treated as 
such by later philologists. 

With reverent hands I now take up the thread which 
slipped from the hands of Bopp and eluded the grasp of 
Schleicher, and propose the I'olynesiau as a living speci- 
men of that ancient Aryan speech, that " Indo-German- 
iache Ursprache," as one of the doubtless many dialects 
into which Aryan speech had already began to diverge 
ere the flections had been definitely developed or generally 
adopted, and while that speech was still substantially 
agglutinative. 

Professor Sayce tell us ' that " we may catch glimpses, 

iudeed, of a time when the cases were not as yet sharply 

defined," &c. Let ua follow those glimpses, and see how 

the probable Aryan of that period and the Polynesian 

. would agree. 

What was the alphabet of that early Aryan speech \ 
What letters, and how many, served them to express 
those colloquial words which were common to all their 
branches before their adtiption of inflections, and before 

' See p. 12 iHpra. 
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their still later separation ? What was the nature and 
extent o( their alpiiabet while yet they were agglutinative 
fuid stood on a par with the Polynesians ? No " inscribed 
monuments " remain to tell. But it is well known that 
most, if not all, the Indo-European languages, when first 
reduced to writing, liad fewer letters in their alphabets 
than they have at present. How many or how few 
letters sensed their purpose at that time may perhaps 
never he known. Professor Whitney tells ua that the 
" earliest Indo-Kuropean language " contained only three 
Towels and twelve consonants : a, t, u, vowels ; I, r, semi- 
vowels ; n, VI, nasals ; A, aspirate ; s, sibilant ; ff, d, h, k, 
i, p, mutes ; " all others are of later origin." ' From the 
inter-convertibility of several of those consonants it may 
reasonably he inferred that at a still earlier period than 
that referred to by I'rofesaor Wliitney even fewer con- 
sonants served the purposes of colloquial intercourse. 
The best developed Polynesian alphabet, the Samoan, 
contains fifteen letters, ten consonauts, and five vowels ; 
the New Zealand and Easter Island, fourteen letters; 
the Tahitian and Marquesan, thirteen letters; the 
Hawaiian, twelve letters. To the peculiar converti- 
bility of different letters common to the Indo-European 
and the Polynesian dialects I have already referred on 
p^e lO. 

In regard to the Polynesian vowels, — not feeling com- 
petent to solve the question which occupied the atten- 
tion of men like Bopp, Grimm, Schleicher, Pott, and 
others, who, arguing from Sanskrit and Gothic, held that 
the primitive Aryan had only three vowel sounds, a, i, u, 
or whether, conformably to Greek, Latin, and others, it 
contained five vowels, n, e, i, o, u,- — it is sufficient to state 
that the Polynesian, like the latter, possessed the same 
five vowels. The latter may be a development of the 
primitive three, but if so, it must be very ancient indeed, 
and with the Polynesians they are of the very substance 
' " liinguage aod the Stadj of LBD),iui|;e," p. 265. 
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of the language. Consonants, through dialectical pecu- 
liarities above referred to, may chauge or be elided, but, 
except in very rare and comparatively modem instances, 
the vowels are permanent. The a of immemorial time 
is the a of the present day, in whatever stem or root 
occurring, throughout the purely Polynesian dialects. 
And so with e, t, o, u. Hence I think it will be found, 
on future inq^uiry and comparison, that the Polynesian 
pronunciation of a word that can be fairly assumed to be 
of Aryan origin will be a valuable guide in determining 
the earlier, if not original, pronunciation of that word 
within the unbroken Aryan circle, before the flections 
began to affect the vowel sounds, the modulation of the 
voice. 

In regard to the morphology of the Polynesian and 
Indo-European languages, their construction of sentencea, 
there are several points of contact and comparison which 
invite the attention of the philologist. 

The article, whether detinite or indefinite, invariably 
precedes the noun : he hale, ka hale, " a house, the 
bouse," M7M maison, la jnaismi, «V So/iot, o So/xof. 

In Polynesian the attributive adjective follows the 
nonn, the predicative precedes it : he hale ula, " a red 
house ; " ula ka hale, " red (is) the house ; " he waa loloa, 
" a long boat or vessel ; " hloa ka waa, " long (is) the 
boat ; " he vtakita alii, " a noble parent ; " alii ka makua, 
"noble (is) the parent," &c Professor Sayce, in his 
valuable work so often referred to, calls attention to the 
fact that the Aryan (Indo-Europ.) languages, with the 
exception of the llomanee branches of the Latin, placed 
the adjective before the noun " unless it implied a seutence 
of predication." ' But as it is admitted that there was 
a period of Aryan speech when the inflections were not 
yet formed and exercised their influence on the current 
of thought and the position of words in a sentence ; when 
the nude words wliich gave expression to the speaker'a 
■ toe. cit. vol. i. pp. 434-43S- 
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thoughts must have stood side by side in the same order 
that those tlioiigbts arose in the speaker's mind, — at which 
period, perhaps little later, the Polynesians separated 
from the Aryan stock, — it is possible, nay, probable, that 
the thoughts of the Aryan, jia7- exceUetice the Indo-Euro- 
pean of that time, followed the same order as that of Ids 
disowned Polynesian brother, as that of his immediate 
neighbours the Accadian — an agglutinative language — 
and the Semitic — an intlectional language. Professor 
Sayce ' justly remarks that "in the primitive sentence 
the object would have come first, then the attribute and 
verb, and lastly the subject" To that natural and 
" primitive " order of thought in the Aryan's mind and 
manner of expreasiiig it the Polynesian bears witness. 
The itak, the waa, the makiia (house, ship, parent), in 
the examples quoted above, were the objects of the 
speaker's thoughts ; the ula, loloa, alii (red, long, noble), 
were the attributes, the adjectives that described and 
qualified the object. And the same order of thought 
and expression held good in compound words. 

I would not venture to contradict so eminent a philo- 
logist as Professor Sayce when he states, as a rule, that 
the earlier Aryan, through all its branches, placed the 
adjective, the qualifying word, the attribute, before the 
noun. But the question may innocently be asked, how 
early, or when, did the Aryan depart from that " primi- 
tive order of thought and expression in the primitive 
sentence" to which I have just referred on Professor 
Sayce 'a own authority? It such was the order of the 
Aryan "primitive sentence" — and that it was such the 
Polynesian attests, from my point of view — then the 
placing the adjective before the noun, the object, must 
have been a subsequent, a later change, in which the 
Polynesians did not participate, as they did not in the 
inflectional development- The "altered position of the 
adjective in the Romance languages " would then be 
' Loe. cit. vol. i. p. 436, 
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simply a return to the " primitive " order of a sentence, 
brouglit about under peculiar conditions — tlie loss or 
corruption, perhaps, of some of the intlectioDS. 

As regards compound words. Professor Sayce refers to 
the lAtin credo, " I believe," whicb baa tlie same origin 
as the Sanskrit srad-dadhdmi, " heart-placing-I." The 
Polynesian offers numerous instances of similar com- 
pounds: ke-manuo-lana-tiei' a'li, "I hope," literally, ke, 
article, indicating pres. iud.; manao, " mind ; " lana, " float- 
ing, buoying up;" a'u, "1;" lihi-launa, "arriving at," 
lit. " edge-reaching ; " loaha-hee, " to lie, to falsify," lit. 
'■ mouth-slipping," &c. 

Again, Professor Sayce remarks, that " at the time 
when an Aryan syntax was first forming itself, there was 
as yet no distinction between noun and verb " * As the 
Aryan was then, ao has the Polynesian remained up 
till now. jVoA*. s. is "a seat ; " no/i-o, v. " to sit ; " nono, 
a. "a red purple colour;" tiono, v. "to be red in the 
face from exertion ; " kilo, v. " to gaze earnestly ; " kilo, 
B. "a star-gazer;" opu, v. "to expand;" o}iu, e, "a 
protuberance, belly ; " hewa, a. " error ; " hewa, v. " to be 
wrong ; " and numerous others. The prefixed article alone 
distinguishes the one from the other, as it probably did 
with Aryan words at that early time when " the Arj'an 
syntax was first forming itself." 

In the forthcoming work I have endeavoured to heed 
Professor Sayce's warning, that " in comparing languages ^ 
we have first to compare their grammars, not their voca- 
bularies. It is in the sentence, not in the isolated word, 
that languages agree or differ, and grammar deals with 
the relations that tiie several parts of the sentence bear 
to one another. Single words may accidentally resemble 
each other in both sound and seuse, and yet belong to 
languages whicb have nothing in common." But in 
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order to institute a just comparison, the two things to be 
compared must stand ou an equal footing. One does 
not compare a full-grown man with a child, nor the 
grammar of a highly inflectional language with a grammar 
that ia "first forming itself." I have endeavoured to 
show that the Polynesians must have separated from 
their Aryan congeners during some pre-Vedic period when 
the syntax of the latter was still in its infancy. It is, 
therefore, with Aryan speech as it was then, with the 
order of words in a sentence that then obtained, that the 
Polynesian muat he compared. It is to he regretted that 
BO little of that ancient Aryan speech and mode of ex- 
pression has been preserved. But l^ofessor Sayce has 
kindly furnished not a few illustrations, which I have 
sought to utilise and combine. It is true that "single 
words may accidentally resemble each other both in 
sound and sense, and yet not belong to a common 
languHge." But when, in addition to similarity of gram- 
mar, so far as such can be pointed out and identified, not 
a few " isolated " words, but a host of words, including 
aiticlea and numerals, as well as words of primary 
necessity to express thought, are found in two languages, 
however far separate their geographical position, — their 
resemblance in sound and sense must be something more 
than " accidental," and I think we are justified in seeking 
a common origin for both. And as ethnologists now are 
beginning to discern and acknowledge that the Polynesians 
owe nothing to the Malays ethnicaUy, it may not perhaps 
be too great a heresy to seek the origin of their language 
outside of the Malnys. 

But " language," we are told by Professor Sayce,' " is 
no test of race, merely of social contact, and so, too, the 
possession of a common stock of myths proves notliing 
more than neighbourly intercourse." And in another 
place he says : " Language belongs to the community, 
not to the race ; it can therefore testify only to social 
' £oc. (it. vol. ii. p. 267. 
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contact, never to racial kinsmansliip. Tribes and races 

lose their own tongues and adopt those of others, . . . 

Language is an aid to the historian, not to the ethnologist. 

So far as ethnology is concerned, identity or relationship 

of language can do no more than raise a presumption in 

favour of a common racial origin. ... If ethnology 

demonstrates kinship of race, kinship of speech may be 

I used to support the argument ; hut we cannot reverse 

k the process, and ai^ue from language to race. To do so 

[ 13 to repeat the error of third-hand writers on language, 

1 who claim the black-skiuned Hindu as a brother, on thH 

ground of linguistic relationship, or identify the whole 

race with the speakers of Aryan tongues." ' 

There is undoubtedly much sound wisdom in the 
I above utterances. The English or Spanish speaking 
Negro in North or South America has no ethnic kinship 
with the Goth or the Latin or their Aryan forefathers. 
' There is in tliat case a palpable ethnic dissimilarity which 
no appropriation of a foreign language can hide or explain 
away. But when not only language — not merely a 
number of vocables, but the grammar and tlie foundation 
of grammar— but also the ethnic and physical charac- 
teristics point in the same direction, then they mutually 
support each other, and what ^t first may have appeared 
dark and dubious in one receives light and confirmation 
I from the other. Professor Sayce admits that identity or 
V relationship of language " raises a presumption in favour 
1 of a common racial origin," but no more. It was this 
I identity or relationship that raised a presumption in 
\ Bopp's mind, and which presumption subsequent inquirers 
khave strengthened by ethnological and historical data. It 
Kvas probably this "presumption" which caused Professor 
I Max Mutler to write: "No authority could have been 
B-Btrong enough to persuade the Grecian army that their 
1 gods and their hero-ancestors were the same as those of 
(King Porus, or to convince the English soldier that the 
> Lac. cil. Tol. ii. pp. 3iS-3'7- 
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same blood was running in his veins as in the veins of 
the dark Bengalee, Aud yet there is not an English jury 
now-a-dnys which, after examining the hoary documents 
of languane, would reject the claim of a common descent 
and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, and 
Teuton. . . . Though the historian may shake his head, 
though the physiologist may douht, and the poet acorn 
the idea, all must yield before the facts furnished by 
language. " ' Even so cautious and reliable a writer on 
this subject as Professor W. D. Whitney, after indicating 
the various objections to language as a racial or ethnic 
test, sums up by saying that " it stUl remains true that, 
upon the whole, language is a tolerably sure indication 
of race." And in another place he says that " language 
shows ethnic descent, uot as men have chosen to praserve 
such evidence of their kindred with otlier communities 
and races, but as it cannot be effaced without special 
effort directed to that end." ^ It is not usual. I believe, 
to class Professor Max Miiller or Professor Whitney 
among "third-hand writers on language," aud yet the 
positivism on the one side is perhaps as instructive as 
the positivism of the other, and I and others may be 
excused for seeking a •ma. mxdia between the two. 

Let us now more closely, and so far as it can he done, 
compare the grammars, the component parts of a sentence, 
of the Polynesians and Indo-Europeaiis, such as it pre- 
sumably was when the former separated from the latter. 
I have shown by the testimony of the ablest Indo- 
European savants of the present dny that there was a . 
time when the Indo-European languages were in a 
transition state from being agglutinative to becoming 
inflectional, and that their grammar must have corre- 
sponded to the linguistic requirements and intellectual 

' "Tbe Lan^agea of the Scat uf ' "LangnagG and tbe Study of 
War in tbe E^t," p. 29. Sse also Language," p. 374 aud p. 51. 
"India: What cod it Teach ua!" 
bj aame author, p. 36. 
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statna of that perioi What causes, what motives, what 
pressure, induce a people whom an agglutinative form of 
speech has satisfied for unnumbered ages, to chaiige that 
form — however gradual that change may come about — 
for an inflectional, is heyond my power to state. It is 
enough for my purpose that that fact is acknowledged. 
Nor yet is it relevant to my object whether that change 
be an improvement, a development for the better, indicat- 
ing higher culture, a certain mental superiority, as some 
assert and others doubt. It is enough for my purpose 
that, whether for better or worse, such a change was in 
operation within the Aryan family of speecli at or about 
the time that the Polynesian branch broke off from the 
parent stock. No " inscribed monumenta," no surviving 
specimen among the Indo-European branches, exists to 
attest the condition and appearance of the Aryan tongue 
previous to or during that transition period. When first 
Iiiatorically known to us, their transition period was 
passed, and we only know them as emerging from the 
profoundest obscurity with a most wonderful wealth and 
symmetric arrangement of inflections, from which they, 
each and all, have in subsequent ages been receding, and, 
as it were, returning to a less complicated mode of ex- 
pressing men's thoughts. Professor Tegn(jr in the essay 
quoted on p. 6 says : " Flections have their teal source, 
not in the thought of man, but in his tongiie ; they rise, 
not from thinking quicker, but from speaking quicker; 
not from thinking more correctly, but from speaking 
more incoiTectly." ' But whatever the origin of flections, 
whether from decay or from growth, they were not the 
primary mode of expression of the ancient Aryan race. 

I Of that primary mode we can only " catch glimpses " by 
analyses which reveal to us that there was a time, as 
Professor Sayce has told us, when there was no distinc- 
tion between an Aryan verb and an Arj-an noun, when 

L the casuB-endings had not yet been developed, when even 
I Loc. cit, p. 54, 
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genders were unknown, and, apart from the imperative, 
the Aryan verb had no moods nor tenses. We have 
here a tolerably good outline of the condition of the 
Polynesian of tliia day, with this addition, that a few 
flections had already crept into the latter before eeparation 
and iBolation arrested their further development 

Bearing in mind what Professor Whitney says, that 
"the boundaries of every great family, again, are likely to 
be somewhat dubious, there can hardly fail to be branches 
which either parted so early from the general stock, or 
have, owing to peculiar circumstances in their history, 
varied so rapidly and fundamentally since they left it, 
that the tokens of their origin have become effaced almost 
or quite beyond recognition ; " ' bearing this in mind, let 
us now compare the different parts of speech which pre- 
sent themselves for comparison within the Polynesian and 
Indo-European branches. 



Aimci.Ks. 

It is said by Professor AVhilney' that the articles in 
the Indo-European branches of the Aryan are of "a 
decidedly modern date ; the definite article always growing 
out of a demonstrative pronoun, the indefinite out of the 
numeral one," Such order of genesis in the evolution of 
Bpeech is probably correct ; but if " modern " in relation 
to the growth of langua'ie, it is still old enough to have 
been shared in by the Polynesian branch of the Aryan 
stock before its separation. 

Within the Polynesian area the indefinite article is 
expressed by : Samoa, Fakaafo, se ; Tonga, New Zealand, 
Hawaiian, ht ; Tahiti, Karotonga, Mangarewa, Marquesas, 
e ; ex. gr. se mata, " an eye ; " he ilio, " a dog ; " e wakine, 
" a woman." lliis refers to Sanskrit sa, " originally one " 
(Benfey), and probably reappears in the Greek i-ea, the 
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Epir. for ew, "one;" in tLe Greek o, 5, 01', m'; in the 
UoLhic sa, &(, ; A. Sax. sc, seo ; Latin hi-c, ha-c, ho-c. 

He definite articles in Polynesian are : Hawaii, ka'&ad 
ke; ia South Polynesia generally (« .- ka hale, " the house ; " 
ke himu, " the reason ; " te tapa, " the cloth." The 
Samoan definite article le must have been of very recent 
adoption, for it is not found or used in groups that 
were professedly, and known to be, peopled from the 
Samoas. To this article corresponds the Sanskrit ia-d, 
the Greek 09, n, to (Liddell and Scott infer an original 
Toj, TTj, TO, from the Homeric gen. Toiai), the Latin -te, 
-to, -tud, in iate, isla, istud; Goth, thata, thai; Sax. (/m!, 
thtet. 

Nouns. 

The nouns in Polynesia are not distinguishable in 
appearance from the verbs. Numbers are marked by 
prefixes or duplications. Genders, as an inflection, are 
unknown, but marked by sutli.'cing " male " or " female " 
terms. Casns-endings are also unknown. In short, the 
I'olyneaian noun is as nude as was the Aryan noun at 
the time referred to on pp. 11, 12. 



PUONOUNS. 

Among the Polynesian pronouns there are some that ' 
force themselves on our attention by their apparent, and, 
I venture to say, undoubted connection with Indo-Euro- 
pean words of the same character. The principal pro- 
nouns in Polynesia are : — 

1st pers. sing., Samoa, Hawaii, Marquesas, Tahiti, 
Hervey Group, Easter Island, a'u, emphatically, o-a'u, 
owa'u, u'a'u ; New Zealand, ahau, but in the possessive, 
n'aku; Javanese and Malay, aka, Mentawei Islands, 
aku; Tagal, aco ; Celebes (Garontalo), vxiu; Malgaase, 
itho, :aho. 
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2nd pers. siug., Polynesia («Wy««), h)e, 'oe; Java and 
Malay, aitg-kan, kait, huxh, " thou." 

3rd pers. sing., Polynesia (iiingiu), ia, " he. she, it ; " 
Malay, dia or iya ; Sumatra (Singkel), uja ; Pulo Nias. 
inija- The Polynesian la or ra and na. now onlv occur- 
ring in compounds forming demonstratives and possessivea 
were doubtless at some previous period independent pro- 
nouns of the 3rd pera. They now occur as U-ra, ke-la, 
ie-na, ke-na, lo-na, o-na, ko-na, ka-na, a-tta, " that, its, hia^ 
her." 

Ko trace can bo found in the Polynesian of a form of 
I St pers. sing, in ma, yet vta is the base of the rst pers. 
dual and plural, and as such retained pure in the Samoan 
and Tongan. In all other dialects coupled with lua in 
the dual and with tolu in the plural. ist pers. dual, 
ma'va, "we two;" ist pers. plur. ma-to'u, or in Tonga 
ma-tolu, "we three, we all;" 2nd pers. dual, ou-lua, 
Ico-lfia, o-lv^, "yo" two;" 2nd pera. plur. hou-to'u, ou~ 
to'v, ou-ko'u, " you three, you all ; " 3rd pers. dual, la-'va, 
TU-'va, na and na-'ua (Tong.), "they two;" 3rd pers. 
plur. la-ko'u, ra-to'u, mn and riav^lolu (Tong.), « they 
three, they all." 

Of the two forms, ahi and ma, which the Polynesian 
retains, one in the ist pera. sing, and the other in the 
ist pers. dual and plural, the West Aryan dialects offer 
the following relatives: Gothic, ik, mis, mik ; A. Saxon. 
ic, ttie; Greek, iyo, M^. ("ft; n-l*m; CEol. a/^/ies; Latin, 
MO me, mihi ; Sanskrit, as-ma, md, mat, different cases 
of akani. 

The New Zealand ahau stands alone among the 
Polynesian dialects, but its relation to the Malgasae 
nko cannot well be doubted. How far both refer to, and 
retain an older form of, the Sanskrit a!i.am, I leave to 
those more conversant with Sanskrit than myself to 
determine, though I strongly believe m the relation until 
disproven. 

As the Gothic i at pera. plural and dual, weis, wit, with 
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an apparent base of wi, have no kindred, so far as I 
know, within the Indo-European dialects, it may be 
possible that a similar permutation of w for m, as ia not 
unknown in Polynesian aa well as in the Indo-European 
branches,' may have taken place here, and thus wi 
represents an older mi. akin to the Polynesian ma, 
Sanskrit nid, Greek |te, &c 

Of the Polynesian and pers. sing, and plur. I find no 
well-preserved relative or analogue within the Indo-Euro- 
pean branches, nnlees the Sanskiit yu, tu, (im, pronominal 
bases of 2nd pers. and preserved in Latin tu, Greek tu, av, 
v-fitts, Gothic tu, yua, A. Saxon emv, eventually refer 
themselves to what Mr. Gaussin (" Du Dialecle de 
Tahiti," 1853, p. 1$?) calls the second form of the 3nd 
pers. sing, of Polynesian personal pronouns, viz., «, and 
which now never appears except in the possessive pron. 
ta-u, t(hu, na-v., no-u, " thine, your," 

To the Polynesian 3rd pers. sing. I find related the 
Gothic t/a, "she, they," iaiTta, "yon, that," Germ, iener. 
If the Latin i», ea, id, is connected with the Polynesian 
ia, the primary base of both must have been i, which 
Benfey offers aa a pronominal base of the Latin and 
Gothic, as well as the Sanskrit i-d and i-dam. 

Indo-European relatives of the Polynesian 3rd pera., 
la, ra, na, " he, they," I find none, unless the Sanskrit 
na in a-nn, e-na, " this," be one. 

Among the interrogative Polynesian pronouns are 
found the forms of tcai, hai, ai, " who," aha, ha, a, 
" what," fe, fea, kca, " how, which, where," the two 
■ latter frequently accompanied with a prefix, pe, whose 
original meaning is now lost. To these forms probably 
ally themselves tlie Greek ttoO, Ionic kou, "where," voi, 
" whither," tt?, Ionic Kij, Doric Ka, " how," Latin quis, qua, 
I guod, qualis, &c ; Gothic hwas, hwo, hvia, " who," hwan, 

' Id Tfeir Zealand, kantara, Greek i-futia, " lehicle, ort ; " 

[ "potaton;" Uawaii, mcala, id. SaDskrit, vaha, va/ija, id. Greek, 

L Sataoiui, malt, " to hawk and itaWm ; Lzi.iin.v(liu4. Greek,fuu?ti; 

;" Hawaii, Kolt, "opittle." Latin ixilM. 
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" when," kwaiwa, " how," 
kva, " where," &e. 



; SaDskrit kit, has, "who," 



COPUIATIVES AND CONJUNCTIOKS. 

In this category may be noticed alid, ata, 'a (Haw., 
Marqu., Samoa), " but, as, it." I would refer them to the 
Gothic ath-lhan, ale. akeiy "but, however;" to the Latin 
at, " but," perhaps also ac ; to Sanskrit atha, " but, if." 



AnVEBBS. 

Among the Polynesian negative adverbs we meet with 
the Tahitian ai-la, ai-ma, ai-na, ai-pa, " not, no," used 
with the past only, and ei-ma, ei-na, ei-ta, used with the 
future ; Marquesas, ai-e, " no, not ;" Tonga, i-kai and tai, 
" no, not ; " Fakaafo, ai with sulfix nla, e.g., ai-ala, tai-ala, 
" no, not ; " liotumah, inke, xndi, " no ; " Malay, ti, tia, 
tiada, " no, not ; " Sunda, mte, id, ; Malgasse, Ui, id. I 
wouM consider all these different forms as merely 
dialectical variations of a common and original negative, 
whose fonn was probably i. By analysing the Tahitian 
forms I arrive at that conclusion. The last syllables, -ta, 
■via, -na, are suffixes, making the negative more or less 
emphatic, but whose original meaning I am unable to 
state. The -jia in -ai-pa, however, is known to imply a 
qualification, and to " include an idea of doubt or con- 
tingency," and is probably a contraction of the general 
adverb jiffAa, " perhaps." Eeraains therefore the ai, which 
we find alone in the Fakaafo dialect, and nearly bo in 
the Marquesan ai-e, some of the other dialects having 
prefixed a t or k, as the Tonga. But the a in ai is aa * 
much euphonic as the a in a-ole, that other Polynesian 
negative current in the Hawaiian and other groups ; and 
its euphonic prefixual character is moreover evidenced by 
its being changed into e wlien the negative is applied to 
the future, ai-ta becoming ei-ta, Ac. There remains, then, ■, 
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only the original % as an expression of negation, which 
we tind reproduced in tlie Tonga r-^ai and tlie Kotumah 
i-n)t€, and which probably meets us with prefixed t at ts 
in ths Malay li and the Malgasse tsi, " no, not." 

Among the Indo-European languages it is often diffi- 
cnlt to ascertain which vowel-sound in a common root or 
stem waa the primary or original one. Hence, though 
ihe Sanskrit and Greek have their a privativum, expressing 
jin idea of negation, which in the former becomes an 
WEore vowels, yet the Latin and Gothic express the same 
idea with in and un, the Scandinavian with o ; the 
absolute negative particle in Greek is oil. In all these 
the simple vowel was the original sign and expression of 
negation; but was that vowel a, i, u, or o? If I am 
sustained in considering the Polynesian as an older 
branch than eitlier of the above, I should hold that the 
Polynesian t waa the primary form, from which itself aa 
well as the others have deviated ; for not only do traces 
remain of this original i in the Latin in, but also in the 
Scandinavian e?', ijUe, icke, adverbs of negation, and t)w/e», 
" none." 

Another Polynesian negative deserves consideration. 
It is mat (Haw,), u-moi (Marqu.), with a prohibitive sense 
used imperatively, "do not;" mai /«;& oc, " do not go you;" 
mai haTia, " don't do it." It corresponds in sense and 
nse aa well as sound to the Greek jui}, the Sanskrit m&, 
the Latin ?tf, " do not, no." 

Some of the Polynesian affirmatives also proclaim their 
affinity t« the West Aryan branches. Thus in Tonga, 
Samoa, Fakaafo, io, " yes," Hawaii, io, " truly, verily ; " 
Fiji, io and ia, " yes ; " Malgasse, ie, Malay, ija, Snnda, 
nja ; all which show a remarkable family likeness to the 
Gothic ja, jai, " yes, yea," the Scandinavian ia, jo, ju, id. ; 
perhaps the Greek ew, Latin . tia, da vera, " very well." 
The other Polynesian affirmative, e, o-e, io-e, Pulo Niaa, 
" yes," probably refers itself to the Greek ?, " in 
truth, verily." 
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The Polynesian present participial ending, verb active, 
Hawaiian -ana. New Zealand -ana, -mga. ia by some philo- 
logists classed as a verbal particle, but is none the less a 
pure inllection, vrhose original Dieaning when standing 
alone or merely agjjlutinated caa no longer be explained. 
It corresponiJs to the Indo-European participinl endings in : 
Latin -a-ns, -ens, Greek -wv, Gothic -ajuls. -onds, Sanskrit 
-ana, and others. And I find that the manner of con- 
verting a verbal participle into a noun substantive, by 
help of this flection or particle, is the same in the 
Polynesian and the Sanskrit and other Indo-European 
branches. Thus in Polynesian, Annaif, "to bring forth;" 
kanau-ana, " birth ; " moe, " to sleep ; " mo'-ena, moe'-nga, 
contracted from moe-ana, " a sleeping place, mat, or 
mattress ; " and numerous otliers. Compare Sanskrit 
kdndt-ana, "gold," from kanch, "to shine;" krodhdna, 
" auger," from knidk, " be wroth ; " gam-ana, " gait," from 
gam, " to go ; " Imdh-dna, " teacher," from budh, " to 
understand ; " yvdh-ana, " enemy," from yudh, " to fight ; " 
and so throughout the Indo-European branches down to 
the English hear-ing, see-ing, fight-ing, bleed-ing, &c., used 
substantively. 

The sign of the passive voice of the verb throughout 
Polynesia is -ia. It is frequently for euphony's sake 
preceded by a consonant, such as (, h, I, m, s, ng, /, and 
sometimes contracted to a alone. Whatever its meaning 
as an independent word might have been has been lost; 
but though generally suffixed to the verb and incorporated 
with it as a flection, either by the additional consonant 
or by the loss of its own first vowel, or pure and simple, 
its place is not yet so fixed but that it admits frequently 
a qualifying adverb between the verb and itself, and thus 
shows a transition period from an imiepeudent verbal 
particle, bearing a sense and form of its own, to a fixed 
ingless flection. Ex. gr., kana-ia na mea a pau. 
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" done were all things ; " Ux-a na olelo a Ku, " understood 
were the words of Ku ; " aukuli-kia ke aupuni Lono, 
" overturned is the government of Lono ; " kau-lia ka paku, 
" himg up is the curtain ; " Hni-tia, " pinched ; " sii-tea, 
"lifted up;"/aM-sia, " bound together;" tao-Jia, "held;" 
tatiu-mia, " buried ; " kana-oU-ia, " not done ; " Jiolo-mua- 
ia, "gone before," &c. 

This verbal particle, if such it be, this sign of the 
passive Polynesian verb, just hovering on the verge of 
becoming a pure inflection, seems to me to belong to that 
class of words from which the Indo-European branches 
in after-times developed some of their passive inflections 
and signs of different stages of their passive verbs. I 
lind the participle of tlie future passive in Sanskrit 
formed of a verbal endnig or inflection in -ya, in chush-ya, 
" to be sucked ; " abhi-naitd-ya, " to be rejoiced ; " a-pur- 
ya, " not to be satisfied ; " yaj-ya, " to be offered," &c. I 
find the Greek pass, aor, ending in -eir and -flcf, the 
Gothic past part. pass, ending in -ith& and -aitlis, the 
Sanskrit ending in -ita, the Latin in -ius. Now all these 
verbal endings are merely agglutinated words, like the 
Polynesian -uTia, -enya, -ia, -hin, -tia, &c., whose original 
meaning has been lost, and whose original form it would 
be difficult to say where best preserved, The similarity 
of form and the similarity of purpose indicated in these 
Indo-European and Polynesian agglutinated verbal end- 
ings, particles, or flections, active and passive, seem to me 
to proclaim a common origin, and that, at the time of 
the Polynesian separation, the Aryan language bad 
reached that stage of development, 

" Apart from the imperative," says Professor A. H, 
Sayce in his " Introduction to the Science of Language," 
vol. ii. p. 156, "whose second personal singular some- 
times ended in -dhi (-61), sometimes in -si (So^, Vedic 
mA-si), sometimes had no termination at all, the verb of 
the undivided Aryan community possessed no other tenses 
or moods, It was left to the separate branches of the 
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family each to work out its verbal syBtem in its new 
home and iu its own way, adding new forms, forgetting 
others, now amalgamating, now dissociating." With due 
respect for so great authority, yet, from the foregoing 
compftrisoQ, I think it passably evident that " the un- 
divided Aryan community," at the time when the Poly- 
nesians separated from it, already had a part. pres. act. 
and a pret. pass, in common throua[liout its various 
branches, and had arrived so far together in the develop- 
ment of their verbs. If the termination indicating the 
imperative was developed and common property of the 
undivided Arj'an, it has been lost in the Polynesian, as 
it has been lost in some members of the Gothic branch 
and in some of the Bomance descendants of the Latin ; 
or else it was developed subsequent to the pres, part. act. 
and pret. pass, terminations above referred to, and alter 
the separation of the Polynesians. 

Again, speaking of the formations of case-endinga of 
nouns, the same author says ■} " We can trace the history 
of the verb with far greater completeness and certainty 
than we can the history of the noun. The histoty oE 
the noun is one of continuous decay. We may catch 
glimpses, indeed, of a time when the cases were not as 
yet sharply defined, when the atetu could be furnished 
with a number of unmeaning suffixes, and when these 
suffixes could he used indifferently to express the various 
relations of the sentence. But long before the age of 
Aryan separation, the several relations iu which a word 
might stand witliin a sentence had been clearly evolved, 
and certain terminations had been adapted and set apart 
to denote these relations. The cresUive epoch had passed, 
and the cases and numbers of the noun had entered on 
their period of decay. But with the verb it was quite 
otherwise. Here we can ascend to a time when as yet 
an Aryan verb did not exist, when, in fact, the primitive 
Aryan conception of the sentence was much the same as 
' Loc eit- ii. pp. i4(,-i5o. 
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that of the moderu Dyak. Most verba presuppose a 
noun, that is to say, their stems are identical witli those 
of nouns. The Greek ^^\axvio for y-^av-ym presupposes 
the nominal /xfXai', just as much as the Latin amo for 
ama-t/o presupposes ama." If "ghmpses"can be caught 
of 8 time when the cases were not as yet sharply defined, 
&c., that time must have been synchronous with or 
posterior to the separation of the Polynesians ; for in 
their language no glimpses can be caught of either mean- 
ing or unmeaning suffixes wherewith to express thecasK) 
and numbers of noims. Their relations of a sentence 
were invariably expressed by prefixes, a mode of expres- 
sion not devoid of precedent within the Indo-European 
branches. 

TRKPOSlTrOXS. 

Some of the Polynesian forms of prepositions are pro- 
bably the older. Tlie Polynesian a ami o, *' of," seem to 
me the primary, because the simpler, forms of the Latin n, 
ab, the Greek a-Tro, Sanskrit apa, Gotliic «/, English of. 

The Polynesian e, " by, from, through means of," calls 
up the Latin e, ex, Greek e*-, e^. 

The Polynesian i, " in, at, to," calls up the Latin in, 
the Greek ev, tlie Gothic in, Celtic oi, yn. Old Norse, 
Swedish, and Danish i, all with same or similar meanings, 
and governing the same cases of a noun. The fact that 
the Old Norse of the Eddaa and Runes, which cannot well 
be called a deteriorated sciou of the Gothic, has retained 
the form of this proposition In i, seems to favour the 
view that the final n in the other Indo-European branches 
was a dialectical variation of a primary form in i, of which 
the Polynesian and the Old Norse alone retained the 



Interjections. 

These, being mostly onomatopeian in all languages, may 
not afford the best means of comparison; yet I would 
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offer one interjection not commonly current in other 
famiiiea of language. The Polynesian itc and au-ive, I 
think, claims kindred with the Latin vae, the Saxon tea, 
the Gothic wai, the Greek ovai. In the Malay it haa 
lieen presi-ired under the forms of ii-ak and wayi, 
" alas," 

NL'MKRALS. 

In the first volume of " The Polynesian Eace," &c., pp. 
144 et seq., I have shown that the first four numerala 
of the Polynesian, i, 2, 3, 4, are of undoubted Aryan 
origin, and that the undivided Aryan family had arrived 
80 far in its numeral system when the Polynesian branch 
broke off and developed the rest of its numeral system 
under different, and, so to say, foreign associations. I 
there express the opinion that, when adopting the qui- 
nary system of computation, the Polynesians vrere already 
beyond the influence of the parent stock, inasmuch as 
their term for five (lima), though an Aryan word, was 
not the term which the other still united Aryan tribes 
gave to that number. I have there, also, intimated that 
the higher Polynesian numerals, from five to ten, were 
drawn from probable Dra vidian, possibly Cusldte or 
Accadian sources, or perhaps both. 



I have thus in a measure endeavoured to justify my 
boldness in instituting a comparison between tlie Poly- 
nesian and Indo-European languages, in order to show 
their linguistic relationship. It was a link in the chain 
of reasoning which made me conclude that the Poly- 
nesians were originally a branch of the Aryan stock — 
whatever incidents might have befallen that branch in 
after-life through admixture with others, and through 
isolation — and that link had to be taken up to the best 
of my ability. 

Since publishing the first volume of my work on 
"The Polynesian Race, its Origin and Migrations" (1878), 
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I have come into possession of three works which, had I 
known them sooner, would have been of great assistance 
to me in filling certain gaps in the mythological references 
made by me, and in giving me greater assurance in 
asserting the non-Malay origin of the Polynesian family. 

I refer to " Myths and Songs of the South Pacific," by 
Eev. W. W, Gill (London, 1876), a work on which too 
much praise cannot be bestowed for its many merits as a 
most valuable contribution to the knowledge of ancient 
I'olynesian thought and life. 

I refer to " Les Polynfisiens," by Dr. A. Lesson (Paris, 
1880—82), which, however much I may differ from the 
conclusions arrived at, is a most unrivalled work of 
reference on nearly every one of the Indonesian and 
Polynesian groups. 

And I refer to Mr. A. H. Keane'a treatise " On the 
Relations of the Indo-Chinese and Inter-Oceanic Races 
and Languages," in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (February 1880), 
which is a clear, outspoken protest against the misleading 
habit of representing the Polynesians as descendants, or 
even kindred, of the Malays. Mr. Keane, moreover, 
seeks the origin of the Eastern Polynesians in a " white 
Caucasian " race, of which remnants are still to be found 
in the Kbmers of Cambodja, from which direction he 
thinks they arrived in the Indian Archipelago anterior to 
the appearance there of the Mongoloid Malays, I go 
entirely with Mr. Keane in deriving the Polynesians 
from a " white, Caucasian, Indo-European " Aryan race, 
and tJjeir priority in the Indian Archipelago ; but I differ 
somewhat as to the locality whence they entered the 
Archipelago. 

The perfect physical resemblance of those Cambodjan 
Khm£ra to the Polynesians is admitted ; that the speech 
of both is polysyllabic and recto timo is also admitted, 
but that the KhmSr language, as represented in E. 
Aymonier's " Dictionnaire Khmer -Fraui,'ai3" (Saigon, 

VOL. in. c 
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1S78) — the only exponent of said language in my posses- 
sion — has any appreciable resemblance in its vocabulary 
to any of the dialects of the Eastern Pacific Polynesians. I 
think admits of considerable doubt. And the " peculiarly 
distinctive feature," which Mr. Keane lays great stress 
upon OS marking the linguistic connection between "the 
Khmfir and Malaysian tongues," viz., " the use of identical 
infixes," is entirely unknown to the Eastern Polynesians, 
whom Mr. Keane classifies as as pure Caucasians as the 
original Khmflrs.^ 

If life is spared, I may review more fully Mr, Keane's 
opinion as set forth in the said treatise. It is sufScicnb 
for my present purpose that he emphatically supports 
me in maintaining the independence and non-relation of 
the Eastern I'olynesians to the Malays, as well as assert- 
ing their descent from "a fair, a Caucasian, an Indo- 
European," or Aryan race. As to the divergence of 
opinions between Mr. Keane and me regarding the 
Asiatic home of the Polynesians, I would be willing to 
make the following compromise ; — If, what I believe the 
majority of European savants still uphold,' the valleys 
abutting on the plateau of Pamir in Central Asia were 
the " Berceau des Aryas," it is not improbable that two 
streams of migration may have left for lower latitudes ; 
one going to the south-west, crossing the Hiudu-Kush, 
and, following tlie affluents of the Indus, landing in 



' Mr. KesDe reCera to the Men- 
towey Isltuiders, oS the cout of 
Sumatra, ta the purest spedmen of 
Kbtufir immigniiitg still remaning 
ID Mala^UB, and be laakA upon 
them 818 the clearest link connecting 
the Fntyneaiann with the Khm^nL 
Ue refeiH to their dialect as being 
docidedly PolynBaian. So it ia, to a 
great extent ; but the question here, 
It BuemB to me, is ; are the Men- 
taw^y words which Mr, Soime 
quotes also Khmflr words f Of the 
tin Mentnwey words, tnken from 
H.ToQ RoaentJerg'e"DerMolaviache 
Archipel-Land und Leute," \ can 



only recognise three as having any 
claim to Polynesian kindred, although { 
out of the whole list of eighty-two { 
words put down by Herr von Bnaen- 
berg nearly one-fifth— 16 to 8l—tr» 
good FolyneBian, either simply or aa 
compounds. Are the other four- 
fifths Khmer or Mongol T 

' I am aware that from the day* 
of Latham several honoured names, 
likeUeiger,Sj)iegel, Benfey, Poesche, j 
and latterly Penka and Schrader, I 
are Eommittod in defending an Bur^ ] 
pean, in opposition to an Asiatio, I 
origin of the Indo-Eurnpeans. But 1 
I am no convert to their theory. 
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Deccan ; the other going in a south-easterly direction, 
descending the river systems of the Irawaddy, Salwen, and 
Mekong, landing in Laos, Yunnan, and Cambodja, both 
streams of migration eventually meeting in the Indian 
Archipelago ages before the arrival there of the Mongol 
or Mongoloid Malaya. 

There is no more historic evidence for the Polynesians 
debouching in the Archipelago from trans-Gangetic India 
than from cis-Gangetic, and they may certainly have 
come from both directions. But until it is shown that 
the Kbmdr and Polynesian langu^ea are closely related, 
and that the creeds, legends, and customs — the peculiarly 
Polynesian folk-lore — which the Polynesians either picked 
up tv. route or developed in the Archipelago, and brought 
with them as a prehistoric heritage into the Pacific, are 
shared in by, or at least not unknown to, the Khmera, 
I think myself justified in believing that the immigrants 
coming from the north-west, from Deccan, were the pre- 
ponderating majority, and absorbed into themselves those 
who came from the north and north-east, from Further 
India. Sn attendant, I am grateful to Mr. Keane for 
tlie destructive portion of his treatise, unsparingly deatruc- 
tire of the long-cherished " Malayo-Polyneeian " error. 



COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 
POLYNESIAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 1 



A'e, v. Haw., to pass over, morally or physically, from one 
conditioa or place to another ; to assent, to permit ; to 
embark, as ou board a ship ; to mount, as on a horse ; to , 
raise or lift up, as the head with joy ; to vomit, j 
sea-sickness. A'e, adv. yes. Tab., a'e, to ascend, ioM 
mount. Mangar., ake, up, upward, over. New ZeaLtfl 
Rarot., kake, to ascend, to mount. Tong., hake, up, up- ] 
ward ; hdliake, eastward, windward {i.e,, up). Sam., ft'tf.A 
to go up, ascend; sasa'c, the east. PijL, cake, upwai 

Mslgass., ina-kaie, to get up, to mount. MaL, atas, 1 
upward. 

Sanakr., ok, to wind or move tortuously ; akJiu, a i 

a mouse ; akheta, hunting. 

Ai, V. Haw., to eat ; s. food, vegetable food, in distiitj 

tion from ia, meat ; ai-na, for ai-a/na, eating, means i 

eating, fruits of the land ; hence land, field, country. Ke! 

ZeaL, kai, to eat ; kaifuja, food, meal, home, residene 

country. Tong., kai, to eat. Sara., 'ai, to eat ; o 

family, kindred. Mariju., kaika, kainga, food, 

Tagal., cain, to eat. 

Zend., gaya, life; gaetJui, the world; gava, 

country, Vedic, gaya, house, family {A. Pictet). Sansli 

ghd&a, food ; gkas, devour. 

Greek, ala, yata, yrj. different forms occurrii^ '■ 
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\ Homer, land, country, cultivated land ; -yeios, iiidigenou3 ; 
"yetTWf,, a neighbour ; ijta, provisions for a journey. 

Gotli., gawi, gauja, country, region. 

Germ,, gav.. 

Jj&t, ffanea, eating-house; ganeo, glutton. 

Litb., goyas; Ant. Slav, and Eubs., gai, "past-rage," 
nemue. 

Polish, gay, id. 

Mr. A. Pictet, in his " Les Origines Indo-Europ.," vol. 
il p. 15, says that the Vedic and 2end gaya "n'ont 
surement aucun rapport avec le grec yma." This asser- 
tion evokes a doubt, inasmuch as, as late as in Homer's 
time, two other dialectical variations of this word existed 
in the Greek, viz., aia and Su or ^n, in S^-fn^tjp, con- 
tracted from some ancieut form in Saia, as 7») and -ya, 
from yam. Aa neither of these can ba supposed to be 
derived from, or be a phonetic corruption of, the other, 
it seems tu me that they must have come down abreast 
from primeval times, thus indicating that the original 
root was differently pronounced by various sections of 
the still united Aryan stock ; and I believe that this 
root, in its archaic forms, still survives in the Polynesian 
ai and kai, to eat. The Sanskrit go, land, the earth, 
from which Benfey derives a hypothetical gavyd and a 
Greek yafia — 'by elimination yaia — is probably itself a 
contraction from the Vedic and Zend gaya, as the Grei'k 
lyj/ and -ya, as the ancient Saxon gd and go, pagus, regio, 
aud the ancient Slav, gai, nemus, are contractions from 
derivations of that ancient root still found in Polynesia. 
The above derivatives in sound and sense certainly refer 
themselves better to some ancient ai or kai, food, the 
fruits of the forest or the roots of the field, than to tlie 
Sanskrit gfo, bull, cow, cattle; for the Aryan family un- 
doubtedly had one or more names for eating aud for food 
before its various divisions applied themselves to the 
lierding of cattle. The Sanskrit gkcis, ghdsa, the Latin 
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ganea, ganeo, point strongly to the underlying original i 
sense of eating and food. 

According to Professor A. H. Sayce, in " Introdoction I 
to the Science of Language," vol. ii. p. 19, it is probable 
that the Latin edere, to eat, is a compound word ^ e-dere, 
like ab-dere, am-dere, cre-dere, and others, thus leaving e 
as the root. 

How far that c may have been a dialectical variant or 
a phonetic decay of an older form more nearly allied to 
the Polynesian ai, kai, 1 leave to abler philologists to 
determine. 

Ao, s. Haw., light, day, metaph. the world. Sam., 
aso, day, Tong., ako, id. Tab., ao, light, day. Eotuma, 
aso, as, day, sun ; asoa, white men. Marqu., ao-Titati, the 
sun. Bugui, 030, day. Gilolo (Galela), osa, moon. 
Malg., azo-horo, the moon; azo-kali, Jupiter (planet); 
azan, clearness, brightness. 

Sanskr., aka, ahan, a day. Ved., akd, id. ; aho-rdtra, 
lit. day and night, a day of twenty-four hours. In the 
Hindu-Kush dialects, Gilgit (Shina), dcho, to-day; dazo, 
mid -day. 

'Au', V. Haw., to swim, to float, convey as on a raft, 
primarily to stretch out, reach after ; au, v. to long after, 
be wholly bent on ; s. current in the ocean, the action of 
the mind ; ex. gr., kc au nci ko'u manao, my mind is ex- 
ercising. Sam., a'au, to swim ; au, a current at sea ; v. 
to reach to. Tong., kau, to swim ; kakau, id. New 
Zeal., kau-kau, id. Deriv., Haw., au-a, to think so much 
of a thing as not to part with it ; to be stingy, keep 
back, refuse, forbid. New Zeal., kau-a; Sam., au-a; 
Tong., tm-a; Tab., au-aa, desist, forbear. Fiji., katn, to 
stretch, as the arms ; a fathom. 1 

Sanakr., ao, to be pleased, desire, take care, excite affec- . 
tion, obtain, embrace. 

Greek, aw (comp. Liddell and Seott), to satiate. 

lat, aveo, desire earnestly, to long for, to crave ; a«t- 1 
dus, desirous, eager, covetous. 
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Tt is possible, until a better etymon is found, that 
bird, refers itself to a primary, material sense of aveo, as 
Btretcbing out, reaching after, akin to the Polynesian au, 
If so, the compounds au-gur, av^ger, au-ceps, au-cupium, 
recall the ancient form of avis. 

Axf, s. Haw., handle of an axe, staff, or spear. Sam. 
'au, handle, stalk of a plant ; 'au-au, the ridge-pole of i 
house. 

Greek, ain (Lacon. and Cret.), an ear, a handle; our 
Att., id. ; Mod. Greek, mmov, id. ; Dor,, we, id, 

Lat., awris, the ear ; audio, to bear ; aus-culto, to listen, 
hear. 

Goth., auso, ear ; Jiausjan, to hear. Sax., ear. Germ. 
ohr, ear. Lith., atisis, ear. 

The application of this word to designate ear occurs 
also in the Polynesian : Tah., pepe-i-dM, the ear ; Haw, 
pepe-i-ao, composed of au, ao, whose primary meaning 
seems to have been a J)rotuberance of anything, a projec- 
tion, and of pepe, broken, llattened down, bent, pliable. 
Hence, literally, the flattened protuberance or handle, 
sciL of the face or head. Tlie same word occurs in 
another compound, maki-ao or maH-ao, nails of fingers or 
toes, hoofs of animals, claws of birds ; from tnaki, to fasten, 
hold on to, and ao = the protuberance that fastens to or 
holds on to a thing. 

Ad^, s. Haw., time, period of time, lifetime, season 
ait-ae, to spend time idly, be lazy ; au-a-nei, present time, 
now, soon ; au-makua, ancestors ; au-moe, midnight. 
Tah., au-hd, an aged person. Sam., 
to act, to live on ; au-fita, to begin, 
by-and-bye. 

Sanskr., dy^is, life, lifetime ; cola- 
very old ; avuka, ancestor, parent (Pictet). 

Lat. ayoum, atas, age, lifetime, life ; avus, grand- 
parent; avia, grandmother; avitus, ancestral. 

Greek, ae*, aiti, ever, always ; tuaiv, lifetime, age, space 
of lime. 



ati-anga, to continue 
Marq^u., au-hi, later, 



, a centenarian 
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Goth., aiws, time, a long time, age ; aiw, continually, 
ever ; awo, grandmother. Sax., awa, aefre, ever. Icel., 
CM, «i, ever ; afe, grandfather. 0. H. Germ., ewia, eternity, 
habit, custom, law j ewv^, eternal. Dutch, eeuvng, id. 

Welsh, cwa, uncle, Lith., awynas, uncle (maternal). 

A, Pictet (Or. Ind.-Eur., ii, 349) derives the Sanskr. 
avuka and its West Aryan congeners from the Sanskr. 
av " tneri, juvare," and the Vedic itmt (course of time, 
custom, usage) from the root i, to go (ibid., p, 429). 
Benfey (Sansbr.-Engl. Diet) refers the Latin <emm- and 
its Gothic relatives to the Sanskr, dyiis, life. I would have 
accepted Pictet's derivation o£ aimha from av, had not 
the Hawaiian au-mahia indicated an application of the 
Polynesian au to family relations, as well as to time 
generally. The Sanskr. av offers a plausible solution, but 
only to one-half of the derivatives referred to, whereas the 
Polynesian au satisfactorily accounts for its derivatives 
in both directions. 

It might be interesting to ascertain, if possible, whether 
the y, i, and e in the Sanskr., Lat., Greek, and Goth., after 
the hrst a, was an original factor in the root from which 
those words sprang, and then was elided from atm-ka, 
av-us, aw-o, aw-a, atc-ifnas, or whether they were com- 
paratively later and dialecticnl additions, as ia the Sanskr, 
vdifus fwind), Goth, tcajan (blow), Slav, vja (breathe), 
which Liddell and Scott and Benfey refer to a root fa, 
va, or, as Benfey indicates, " originally av-&." Benfey 
gives no root to dyus, and Liddell and Scott give aiFas 
the root of aei, dyns, &c.; but atf^ whose original sense is 
not given, and is simply hypothetical, if it explains ala, 
aiwv, dyus, and aius, does not explain the form or the 
sense of avuka, aico, ants, &c„ unless we assume its 
original form to have been au, as in the Polynesian, with 
a subsequent y, i. or c inserted. 

Aui, V. Haw., to decline, as the sun in the afternoon, 
turn aside, vary ; auina (soil, " ka la " — the sun), after- 
noon. Tab., aui, to the left. Sam,, m-aui, to fall down. 
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to subside, ebb as the tide; New Zeal., mawi. Marqu., 
mmii. Earot., kaui, left, left hand. Fiji., yawi, yakawi, 
kajawi, evening ; yawa, far off, distant. Malag., an-kawi, 
to the left ; avi-ha, left hand, 

Sanskr., ava, away, off, down, below; awara, poHterior, 
inferior, behind, occidental, western ; «rrtma,]ow; avanati. 
Betting of the sun. 

Pera, iwar, aywar, evening. Xurd., evar, id. 

Irish, iwar, iar, west. 

Aha, s. Haw., a company or assembly of people for 
any purpose ; a/ui-aha, adv. sitting squarely, uprightly. 
Malg., ?ni-ahan, to stop ; foka, be seated. 

Sanskr, ds, to sit, stay; dsana, seat. 

Greek, iifj^ai, to be seated, be alill. 

This word, so common in the Hawaiian group, either 
single or in compouuda, appears to have become lost or 
obsolete in the other Polynesian groups. In Fiji alone 
I find yasa, signifying a place, a part of a land, a dis- 
trict 

Ahi, s. Haw., fire. Sam., Tong., afi, id. Rarot and 
Mangar., a'i, id- Tab., auahi, id. New ZeaL, ahi, iil. 
Mai., api, id. Ceram. (Ahtiago), yaf, id. Matabello, efi, 
id. Sumatra (SiiigkelJ, af/ie, id. Banjak Islands, oA^, id. 
Teor, ahi, id. Coram, ahi, id. Malg., a/, id. There 
is another aeries of words in the Polynesian family, ex- 
pressing the sense of fire and its derivatives, which pro- 
bably ia allied to the former class, though uniformly 
distinct in the last vowel. This uniform distinction I 
am inclined to consider as arising from a very ancient 
dialectical variation of a common root, or else the two 
classes of words proceed from two nearly similar roots. 
That second class is : Tab., ahu, v. to be burnt or scalded ; 
* beat, fever, Sam., asa-, smoke. Tong., ahu, id. Haw., 
Tn-ahu, smoke, steam. Tidore, a/u, fire. Tagol, apuy, id. 
Burn, ahu, id. Ceram. (Tetuti), ya/o, id. Gilolo (Gani), 
tow, smoke. 

The former class I would refer to : — 
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Sanskr., agni, agira. angatt, fire. Benj,'!!!,, affin, aag, id. 
Sbina (Gilgit), agii/r, id. Kurd., agher, aghri, id. 

Lat, ignis, fire. 

Slav., offni, fire ; Lith., ugnis, id. 

Cymr., engyl, fire. 

The latter class I woHld refer to : — 

Sanskr., atira, fire, heat. Ved., dshtn, hearth, cooking- 
place. Belut., ds, fire, Pers,, dsh, cooked. 

A.-Sax„ ast, fireplace, oven. 

Irish, asaim, to light a fire. 

Lat., asso, to roast ; assus. 

A. Pictet (Orig, Ind.-Europ.) seeks a common root for 
the first family of words (West Aryan) iu the Sanskr. ag, 
angh, to move tortuously, to move, to hasten, " de la 
mobilit(5 de cet lil^ment," and he thinks the second family 
derives from the Sanskr. ac, " edere, vorare ; " fut, partcp. 
oskiA and acitd. Benfey (Sanskr.-Engl. Diet.) derives 
agni and its congeners " probably from ahj in its original 
signification to shine ; " and the same aut]iority makes no 
reference to any derivations from ae, to eat, consume, as 
signifying fire. 

In this uncertainty, and with such unsatisfactory solu- 
tion, it evidently becomes necessary, if possible, to go 
higher than the Sanskrit in search of some form or forms 
around which all these dialectical variants of a once 
common speech may rally themselves as around a common 
ancestor. I believe the Polynesian aji and am or ahu 
offer such ancestral forms. Afi rallying to itself the 
Aryan variants in g, agni, ogni, ignis, &c., and asu, ahu, 
those in s and c, ds, acira, asso, asaim. It must be 
admilteil, however, that aJi, ahi, and asit, ahu, are them- 
selves but variants of some still older, but now forgotten, 
form or forms. Tliey stand abreast in Polynesian speech, 
and the one is not a derivation or corruption of tlie 
other. 

There are some other words in the West Aryan tongues 
wliose relationship to the foregoing family seems to me 
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preferable to that whicli eniiiieiit philologists have hitherto 
assigned them. The Sanskr. asia, "home," the Greek 
affTv, " town, city," have been referred, the former by 
A. Pictet (toe, dU, ii. 243) to Sanskr. a&, " esse, to he ; " the 
latter by Liddell and Scott (Greek-EngL Diet) and by 
Benfey (Sanskr.-Engl. Diet.) to a root faj, Sanskr. xat, 
"to dwell." I may he permitted to ask under what 
circumstances the digamma in llje supposed fuaiM has 
been lost without beiDg replaced by an aspirate ' ? That 
fffTio, like the Lat vtsta, refers JtselE to a root in far 
or vas, is evident enou<;h, but not so with aa-rv. There 
ia another Greek word, ku-yapa, with the sense of " the 
hearth, fireplace," which has no etymon assigned it by 
Liddell and Scott, but which I should consider a relative 
of cKTm; for both doubtless go back, like the A. -Sax. 
ait and the Belut. (is, to the same root as the Polynesian 
asu., the Vedic dshtri, the Latin asso, assus. To this 
family may also be referred the Sax. as-ca, the Goth, az-go, 
" ashes, cinders." Benfey refers the Sanskr, asta to as, 
but does not indicate whether to as^, " to be," as Pictet 
has it, or to cw^, " to shine." The first seems rather too 
forced an etymology ; the latter, if such be the inference 
from Benfey, would bring it in harmony with etr-^apa, 
with aet, ds, asu, and atrrv. There is little doubt in my 
mind that, in the early savage or nomadic life of the 
Aryan, wherever be stopped to dress his fire, by day or 
night, there was his home for the time being. Hence 
alia, " a home, dwelling," where the fire was lighted ; 
hence atrrv, " a town," a congeries of dwellings or homes. 

Ano, s. Haw., breath, met. spirit, courage ; i nui ke ako, 
let the breath be long, i.e., be patient Tab. and Marqu., 
oho, breath. Earot, ao, id. 

Sanskr., am, the five vital breaths of the body, life; 
asura, eternal, 

Zend., aha, ailAit, spirit, life, God, the world. 

Commenting on Dr. Spiegel's derivation of the Persian 
Ahura, as a name of the Deity, from the root ah, the San- 
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skrit £w, " to be," Profeasor Max Miiller, in his " Chips from 
a German Workahop," i. 156 (Scribuer'a ed.), says: "The 
root as no doubt means to be, but it has that meaning 
because ifc originally meant to breathe. From it, in it8 
original sense of breathing, ibe Hindus formed asu, breath, 
and Amra, the name of God, whether it meant the breath- 
ing one or the giver of breath," 

Ahd, v. Haw., to collect, gather together, pile up, cover 
np, to clothe ; s. aaaembly, collection of things, clothing ; 
ahua, an elevated place, a raised pathway, sandbank 
formed at the mouth of a river. Tab., ahu, to pile up, 
throw things together; ahu-api, cloth doubled together, a 
quilt ; ahu-arii, a raised pavement for the king ; ahu- 
viamau, old garment ; afiu-ena, property ; aJtitrpare, a fort 
Sam,, afu, a wrapper of doth (SJapo) ; afii-loto, bed-clotbes. 
Tong., ka/u, id. New Zeal., kaku, kakahu, clothes. Marqu., 
kahu, id. Fiji., qamt, to clasp with the two arms ; s. pro- 
perty, goods, what can he clasped in the arms. 

Sanakr., aj, to drive, direct; aji, battle; ajman, id,; 
aJTa, a field ; ajira, a court. 

Greek, 070), to bring, bring together, to carry, conduct ; 
ayav, a gathering, an assembly, struggle, combat; arfvut, 
a street, public place ; ayvpi^ dfopa, assembly, crowd. 
place of assembly, market; dypa. a catching, hunting, 
booty, prey ; tvypoi, an estate, a field ; 070?, a leader, chief ; 
dyeipa, to gather, collect, bring together, assemble ; dyeXi], 
herd, flock, company; oyfiot, a furrow, a row, a path, 
orbit. 

Lat, ago, to drive, collect, carry away, to lead ; agmen, 
multitude, crowd, motion ; ager, land, field. 

Irish, agh, battle ; aigite, valiant. 

Gotb., ah-s, a field ; al^an, fruit ; aigan, to possess, own ; 
aigis, property, possessions. 0. Norse, aka, to drive. Swed., 
oka, increase, augment. 

It may be noticed that the application of this word to 
clothing, so prevalent in the Polynesian branch, is wholly 
wanting in the West Aryan branches. It may have been 
supplanted by the latter with other synonyms, or it may 
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have been adopted by the former after it8 separation from 
the common stock, 

Aka\ s. Haw., knuckle-joint, protuberance of the ankle, 
vertebrse of the back. Tab., ata, the topa, buds, or ahoota 
of planta. Fiji., gaia, sharp, as of a knife or a point, 
aharpness, peakedness; when of a country, hilly j ^aka, to 
abarpen. 

Sanskr., ap vel co, to sharpen ; a^ri, edge, comer ; ae- 
man, a stone; acani, India's thunderbolt. 

Greek, dm), point, edge; aKovBa, thorn, vertebrte; axa^o), 
to point, sharpen; dKoinj, whetstone; okk, point, barb of 
a hook ; dxpo^;, topmost, highest. 

Latin, lusm, a needle ; actio, to point, sharpen ; acumen, 
odes. 

(3oth., ahs, an ear of com; oihsa or amsa, shoulder. 
Genn,, aehscl, shoulder. Sax,, teg, point, edge. 

Lith., akmii, stone. 

Welsh, avK, point, edge. Irish, aicde, needle. 

Aka*, adv. Haw., now used only in compounds, " with 
care ; " aka-hde, carefully ; aha-kai, gentle, modest. New 
Zeal., ata-v)hai, kindly, with pity. Sam,, ata-mai, v. to 
understand, be clever ; s. the mind. Tab., ata-ma, wise, 
intelligent. Malg., ata-ke, caresses ; aia-kets, to pacify ; 
ata-rUn, generosity. 

Greek, dxa, rfKa, quietly, gently ; tUaXo;, peaceful, still ; 
dmtv, oKeav. 

0. Norae., aJcta, to make account of. Swed., aki, care, 
heed ; akla. to consider, take care of. North EngL, ack 
to heed, regard. 

Aka', v. Haw., to laugh, deride. South Polynea., 
ubique, ata, kata, id. Meutawej Isl., gah-gah, to laugh. 

Sanskr., kakk, gaggh, to laugh. 

Greek, Ka^a^jo), to laugh aloud. 

Lat,, cachimio, id, 

0. H. Germ., h6h, sneer. 

Aka*, conj. Haw., but, if not ; generally expressing 
strong opposition of idea. Marqu., alia, but Tong., ka, 
but, Sam,, 'a, but. 
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Sanakr., ailia, atlw, conj. but 

Greek, arap, but. 

Lat., at, but 

GotlL, ak, akei, but, 

Aka^ s. Haw., the shadow of a person; the figure or 
outline of a thing; likeness; dawn or light of the moon 
before rising; v. to light up, as the moon before rising; 
to go up and down, as on a hilly road ; akaka, to be plain, 
clear, intelligible ; adj. lucid, bright, as the moon ; kakahi- 
aka, dawn of day, morning, lit breaking up the shadows, 
soil, of night Sam., ata, a shadow, reflected image, a 
spirit, the morning dawn ; ata-ata, the red sky after sun- 
set ; aia-e-ao, when it is morning, to-morrow ; aiarujia, to 
glisten, become evident ; ata-lU, a son, i.e., a little image. 
Tab., ata, cloud, shadow, twilight; a'aki-ala, dawn of 
day ; ata Hilii, the great morning clouds. Marqu., ho-ata ; 
Tonga, fio-a(a, a mirror. Mangar., ata-riki. the eldest son. 
Fiji., matata, to clear up, be plain ; mataka, morning ; 
yata-yaia, move about tremulously or as a thing near 
dying. 

Sanakr., o(, to go, move continuously; atasa, wind, 
spirit; Atman, breath, soul, intelligence, a person, one's 
self; dtma-ja, a son — one's own bom. 

Greek, aTfiOt, aTfiTf. ar/XK, vapour, exhalation, steam, 
smoke; draX^!, tender, tremulous. 

The Sanskrit diiiuin seems to have had a variety of 
etymons assigned it Eeterring to it in "Orig. Indo- 
Europ.," ii. S41, Mr. Pictet says; — "Le sankar. dtvian, 
souffle, ^me vitale, intelligence, puis la personne, lo soi, 
est encore obscur, quant i son origine. Pott (Et. F., i. 
196), presume une contraction de d-vdtman, rac vd, flare, 
et compare avrftijv, souffle. Benfey (Gr. \V. L., i 265), 
part d'une raciue hypothtStique av — i-d. Bopp (GL Scr.) 
pense k la rac. at, ire, d'oii d<5rive atasa, vent et 3,me; 
mais ailleurs (Veogl. Gr., i. § 140) il incline vers la racine 
o/i, parler et reconiialtre, et compare le goth. ahma, 8.me. 
Enfin, le Diet da Pt^tersbourg recourt i la rac. an, apirore. 
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s sans s'eipliquer sur la formation de dijnan, dont le ( 
resterait ^nigmatique. 

"Oa voit que lea hypotheses ne manquent pas, mais, 
d'aprfes lohaervation de Max MiiUer (Anc. Sanakr. Litter., 
p. 2i), ellea tombent toutes en presence du vfidique tman, 
Zend ihman, qui remplace Boiivent dtman, et oi I'^lisioii 
de I'd ne saurait ^tre expliqu(?e. Toutefois Miiller ne 
tente aucune conjecture nouvelle," 

As Mr. Pictet adopts none of the foregoing hypotheses, 
it is but just to give his own explanation of this crucial 
word. He says, in continuation of the foregoing : — 

" Je dfoomposerais le mot en question en d-tman, pour 
le rattacher i la rac. tnm. utouQer, sufFoquer, perdre le 
Bouflle, d'ou lamaka, tamana. oppression, asthme. Ce sens, 
au premier ahord, parait le contraire de celui que Ton 
eiigerait, mais il passe aisementiia signification derespirer 
fortement, anhelare, ce que Ton fait quand on ^touffe. 
Nous pouvons d'ailleurs nous appuyer d'un rapport tout 
semblable entre I'anc. slave duchati, apirare, dusha, anima, 
et le msse dushili, suffoquer, duslienie, suffocation, dushniku., 
soupirail, &o. ; ainsi qu'entre le lith. duz::ia, Sune, dauaa, 
air, souffle, et dusti, respirer avec effort, diisas, respiration 
difficile, dusulys, asthme, &g. La transition de sens est ici 
manifeste. Les autres acceptions de la racine tam, con- 
fici mcerore, languescere, desiderare, cupere (cf. taviata, 
desireux, avide), s'expliqueut par le double sens d'etre 
oppress^, et d'aspirer k quelque chose, et taina, tamos, 
d&igne I'obscurit^ en tant qu'elle produit un sentiment 
d'anxi^t^, Ainsi dtma-n pour d-taman, de d-tmii, et Is 
vedique iman pour taniati, par une contraction analogue 
bi celle de dhmd, flare, pour dham peut-etre primitivement 
allii5 d tam, signifierait proprement une respiration forte 
et agit^'e, puis secoudairemeut I'ame active et paa3ionn(5e, 
de m§me que le grec 6ufi.o<i vient de Ova, — Sanskr. dhii, 
agitare. 

" La rac. tam et ses di!rivi5s, aurtout ceux qui expriment 
robscurit^, out beaucoup de corri^latifs europ(5ec3 qu'il 
eerait hors de propos d'enum^rer ici. Je me borne 4 
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remarquer que le aanakr. dlman trouve sou tSquivaleat 
preaque coraplet dans I'auc. saxoa atlwm, an g. -sax. 
oedAm, anc. all, dduvt, dlum, halitua et spiritua, alL mod. 
odem, alhem, souifle, respiration, &c. Je ne sais ai Ton 
peut y rattacher I'irlaudais adhm, connaissance, science, 
itdhma, peritus, que doiment Lhuyd et O'ReiJly, et dont 
le sens serait plus abstrait. Quant au grec avT/j,T}v et 
arfio^, ajfii], souffle et vapeur, funnje qui suffoque, ila 
paraisaeat composes avec le prefixe ava au lieu da d." 

Liddell and Scott (CJr.-Enj;!. Diet.) refer ar/to?, -t], -(s, 
to da, to blow, and that to a root, fa = to Sanskrit vd. 

In this conflict of opinions it may not, perhaps, be 
presumptuous in me, in view of the Polynesian ata and 
its various meanings, if I concur with Eopp in referring 
dtman to the Sanskrit ai, to go, to move continuously, 
which may possibly he related to ak, to wind, move 
tortuously, and its derivative dkd^a, ether, sky, open air, 
and which latter has an unmistakable family likeness 
to the aiasa, wind, spirit, referred to by Pictet. If I am 
right, this would bring dtman, atasa, dkd^a, en rapport 
with the Fiji, yata-yata, the Haw. aka, the Sam. and Tah. - 
itta, the Greek dr/Mt and otoXo?, The Polynesian voc- 
ables certainly offer a much less forced explanation than 
the process of deriving breath, life, soul, from choking, 
darkness, and death. 

Are', s. Haw., liver; name of several internal organs, 
according to the qualifying compound. South Polynes., 
ate, id. Malg., a(e, aten, aline, heart, liver, pitli, marrow or 
middle of a thing. Jav., ati, heart, in the sense of affec- 
tions. Fiji., yak, liver. 

Greek, ^op, the heart, as a part of the body, as a seat 
of feeling ; ^rpov, the part below the navel, abdomen. 

Liddell and Scott give no etymon to •^rop. By separat- 
ing the substantive termination, however, there remains 
as stem or root ^t or bt, which strongly points to the 
same root as the previous, ata, aka^. With that remark- 
able intuition, wliich so seldom m.ade default, though he 
could not always prove himself right, Eopp refers the 
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Polj-nesian aie, to the same root from ■which the Sanskrit 
Almaii sprang ; but he looked upon the former as a cor- 
rupted form of the latter. 

A££^, V. Haw., to tattle, blab, slander, lie. Sam., aii, 
speech, oration. Marrjn,, alia, in truth, certainly. 

Sanskr., ah (" K for jA," Benfey). say, speak, pro- 
nounce, specify. 

Lat., ajo (" for agjo" Benfey), to say, affirm ; oA-ag-ivm, 
proverb ; ri^'go, deny. 

Greek, ^;p; ; Dor., aya, sound, noise, roar ; VX"'' ^X"- 
echo, sound. 

A.-Sax., nqv; jay, magpie. 

Aki, V, Haw., to bile, bite in two ; meton. to revile, 
backbite. Tong., ac/it, to pierce. Sam., ati; Tah., aii, to 
bite, bite through. Earot., kali, to bita New Zeal,, )xiti, 
sufficient, enough, i.e,, bitten through. Ceram. (Awaiya), 
aaii, a chopper, Malg,, falsi, sting, goad, thorn. 

Sanskr., «r, to pervade, penetrate, attain to ; otsA, id. ; 
dft, fang of a serpent. 

A, Pictet (Or. Intl.-Eur., i, 500) refers the Sanskrit aki, 
a snake, serpent, to a Vedic root, ah, amplecti, pervadere, 
" d'oi aki celiu qui enserre sa proie. comme fait le serpent, 
le constrictor. De 1^ aussi, aveo une nasale intercal(5e 
comme souvent, les d^rivds anhu, i^troit, serr(5, anhas, 
anxi^ti^, malheur, p^h^, &c. La forme primitive de cette 
racino a dti ctre offh, angh, k en juger par agJia, mauvais, 
dangerenx, mal, douleur, piich^, atigha, anghas, pi^chd - 
anhas." And he says further, " Ces deux formes, agh et 
atigh, ee retrouvent d'ailleurs avec line foule de diirivijs, 
et des transitions du sens materiel au moral, dans toute 
la famiile arienne. EUes se maintiennent souvent b, co\A 
I'une de I'autre, et suivent fid^lement les variations pho- 
niques du nom du serpent" Benfey, also (Sanslcr.-Eogl. 
Diet.), refers aki. snake, to amlias, and aiiihas to "a lost 
;Terb, angh, = to the Greek a-fxa." And both these eminent 
" llologists refer, among numerous other derivatives and 
leorrelatives, the Greek e;^t?. viper, snake, serpent, and 
^wos, hedgehog and aea-urchin, to tliis Sanskrit ahi 
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and its Zend equivalents asi and aji ; while Pictet {loc I 
cit., i. 454), in accounting for the derivation of t'j^tvo! from I 
^X^i, says : " On ne s'^tonnera pas que le h^rissou soifi I 
company k un reptile, cat il rampe plutot qu'il na 1 
march a." 

With due respect for so eminent anthoritiea, I would | 
remark that the snakes, and serpents, and vipers with 
whom the early Aryans came in contact in their primitive 
homes, in Bactria and beyond, were probably not of the 
"constrictor" kind; but that their knowledge of them, 
gained from sad experience, came from being bitten or 
stung by them. Granted that the dialectical forms of ah, j 
ac, and its desid, aksh, signify to penetrate, pervade, attain ] 
to, occupy (vid. Benfey), in West Aryan tongues, yet the I 
Polynesian dialects have retained what was probably tha J 
oldest meaning of the original word in the sense of biting, | 
piercing, stinging. While the Hawaiian retains the form of 1 
ac, ak, in aki, to bite, and, going " from the material to the J 
moral sense," to revile, to backbite, the Tahitian has retained | 
the form of ah in ahi-aki, to be wounded, a wound, the I 
transition from which to a moral sense is found iu the ! 
Hawaiian ahi-aki, to complain falsely, to slander, defame, 1 
synon. with ake. In view, therefore, of the light which -j 
the Polynesian forms and meanings throw upon this sub- | 
ject, it would seem to me preferable to trace the Sanskrit J 
aki, the Zend azi, aji, the Greek e)^K, to this primal form 1 
in ah, ac, or ak, with its primal sense of biting, piercing 1 
stinging, and thus render aki as the biter, the stinger, j 
ratlier than the constrictor, the strangler. With such a J 
rendering, the derivation and appropriateness of e^tw? j 
from e;t« becomes plain and intelligible. Mr. Pictet's J 
explanation of the derivation of s^^ico? seems to mam 
wholly untenable, as neither ah, ac, or ak, nor ak, agk, orl 
angk, have been shown to mean to crawl (rampcr). Under J 
these considerations it seems to me proper to separate tbel 
former family of words from the latter as represented by 1 
the Sanskrit a'Ai/k, the Latin ango, the Greek a^a, and 1 
their West Aryan relatives and derivatives. We shall J 
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find tbeir kindred and equivalents under the Folynesimi 
ana, quod vide. The remaining relatives of the former 
family I find in — 

Icel,,ej/ir, snake, adder. A.-Sax., igil, hedgehog. Act. 
Germ., ttala, egaXa, leech. 

Welsh, a&g, a splinter. Giel., asc, a serpent. 

Ala^ v. Haw., to anoint ; adj. perfumed, spicy ; rCala, 
fragrant odour. Tong., kakala, fragrant, a flower wreath. 
N, Zeal., Mangar., kakara, fragrant. Marqu., kakaa, id., 
odoriferous. In Tah. the word seems lost, unless retained 
in aTa-mia, name of an odoriferous shrub = the fragrant 
"Nna." (In Sam. nua-nua is the name of a shrub.) 

Sanskr., al, adorn. ^ 

Benfey (Sanskr.-Engl. Diet.) gives no derivatives from 
al, unless mtra-dli, a necklace ; apparently composed of 
3iUra, the thread or string, and dli, probably representing 
the ornaments — flowers or other things — which are held 
together by the sUlra, and thus form the necklace. An- 
other Sanskrit word for which no etymon is given may 
refer itself to this al or Polynesian ala. It is ara-viTida, 
a lotus. Perhaps alaka, a curl, may also refer itself to al, 
in the sense of an ornament* 

Ala', adj. Haw,, dira-aighted, as old people, blind ; fair- 
^ed, but staring, as if unable to distinguish, Tah., am- 
ara, glaring, as the eyes of animals. Sam,, ala/a, shining, 
phosphorescent, a kind of fungus. 

Greek, aXaot, blind; aXaia, ^\6o?, crazy, distraught; 
referred by Liddell and Scott to dx,);, aKaofuu, wandering, 
loviiig, straying. If so, probably akin to the next. 

Ai.a°, s. Haw., smooth round stones worn by water; a 
road, a path. Tah., ara, road, path; ara-poa, the throat, 
the gullet. Sam,, ala, stone worn smooth by water, path, 
load, a division of a village. Marqu., on, roa<L Tong., 
hala, a road. Fiji., sala, road, path. 

Sanskr., sri, to flow, to blow, to go, extend ; sal, to go — 

' Fonibly the Greek dpufu, ipii», to Sankarit ghrd, to smell; Hai 

■Vcet berb, on wboao origin pbilolu- Uiiller to Apnui, to plough, the smell 

I (IAb are divided, may councct with of a ploughed field, Vid. Liddell siid 

■ "-e PoljneBian ala. Fott refers it Scott (Gr.-Engl. Diet.) 
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sri ; sarani, path, road ; carani, id. ; kshar and kshal, to 
siream, pass away. 

Greek, oKata, aXtjfii, to wander, rove. Perhaps trioKijv, 
a channel, gutter. 

Ala-ea, s. Haw., also ala-ula, red earth, from which, 
according to the legends, mankind was made; ala-alai, 
argillaceous earth, clay ; alaa, to cultivate, dig off the 
greensward. Tali., ara-ca, red earth ; maraea, id. ; marari, 
to clear off land, cultivated; arata, one'a own place of 
birth, native soil. Marqu., kaaea, red ocbre, 

Sanskr., ira, ila, ida, earth ; dra, oxide of iron. 

Greek, ipa, earth. 

Goth.,a!r(Aa; H, Germ., era, earth. Icel,,eyn, gravelly. 
A. -Sax., ora, ore, mineral. 

Gsel., ar-gyll, quasi ara-Gwl, the land of GieL Irish, 
iris, bronze. 

Pehlwi, arid, land, field, 

A. Pictet (Or. Ind.-Eur., ii, 75) derives the Greek, San- 
skrit, and Gothic words from a Sanskrit root, r, n, ir, 
ar, with the general sense of leedere, and the words apta, 
aro, arjan, &c., m Greek, Latin, and Gothic, to the same 
root, and explains the derivation of earth, " ea taut que 
labour^e, c'est-i-dire bless^e, d&hirt'e." Tlie transition of 
sense from r, ar, ri, and ir, laadere (sc. terram), to apa, 
arjan, &c., and their derivatives, to dig, plough, cultivate, 
and from these again Ui land as a cultivation, planta- 
tion, Greek ary-ovpa, Lat. arvum, Lith. arim-Tnas, Armor. 
aor, Erse iom^air, im-ir, is intelligible and natural; but 
that ira, ipa, airtha, dra, ora, iris, signifying earth, 
mineral, oxides, and even bronze, should derive from that 
Sanskrit r, ar, ri, or ir, in any of its various senses, is not 
BO clear, especially in view of the positive Polynesian ala, 
ara, earth, clay, soil, ochre, and possibly the Samoan ele, 
ele-ele (other Polynes. dial, kele), earth, soil, dirt. And it 
certainly must be supposed that the Aryans had some 
general archaic name for the eaith, soil, and dust beneath 
their feet long before they attempted to utilise it by 
cultivation. The Sanskrit r, ar, ri, and ir, in the sense 
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of to rise, to meet, to move, to raise, to deliver, and restore, 
and even to hurt, liedere, liave evident relatives in the 
Polynesian a/a, ara, to wake, to rise up, and with the 
Caua. /too, to lift up, to raise, to excite, stir up, to deliver, 
to repair. Even the Sanskrit ants, irma, wound, irina, a 
notch, a furrow, have their kindred and analogies in the 
Polynesian ali, a scar ; alitia, scarred, badly burned, spotted ; 
a. aXina-liTUt, a mark, a sign, a low servant, a slave. But 
the direct application of this root r, ar, &e., to cultivation 
and planting, which the Sanskrit lacks or has lost, while 
it remains in all the European branches, is found also in 
Polynesian eri, eli, keli, to dig, qiiod vide, and thus supports 
A. Pictet's argument against those who hold " que I'agri- 
coltore ne s'est d^veloppee de part et d'autre que p0Bt6- 
rieurement i lepoque de I'unit^ primitive et de la vie 
pastorale." 

AiALA, s. Haw., the cry of young animals, crying, squeal- 
ing, weeping. Tah,, arara, hoarse through much calling 
or speaking. Sam., cdangn, to shout; alalanga, a shout. 
Marqu., <wlia, to growl, complain. 

Greek, oKaXi] ; Dor., aXaXa, a loud cry ; a\dKa.l^<a. to 
cry aloud, shout ; oKaXat, exclamation of joy. 

Liddell and Scott refer this oKoKt] to XaXeoi, to talk, 
prop, to chatter, prattle, chirp, opp. to articulate speech, 
and they refer to Lat. lallo, Germ, lallen, as relatives. 
They are probably right, and wa shall find another Poly- 
nesian relative under the sect. Lelo, tongue. The identi- 
cal development, however, in both directions, of the Poly- 
nesian alala and the Greek uKoKa, or their retention bv 
each from the hoariest antiquity, when either branch 
shouted to the other in intelligible speech, is, to say the 
least, remarkable. 

Alana, 8. Haw., a sacrifice, ofifering, present. Tab., ara, 
to importune the gods with prayers or presents. 

Greek, apa, a prayer, a curse ; apaofuu, to pray, vow, 
invoke. Ko reference givea in Liddell and Scott. 

At.Avr.A, s. Sara., shoulder or leg of an animal. Tong., 
alanya, a haunch, a limb. Haw., alaea, the fore-part 
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of the thigh, Sunda., Uiujen, the arm. Malg., elan, 
wing. 

Sanskr., ara-tni, the elbow. 

Greek, aiXevn, elbow, and arm from elbow down. 

Lat, u/na, elbow. 

Goth., aleina, a cubit. Sax., dne-hoga, elbow, 

Beiifey intimates that aratni is composed of ara and a 
verb tan, to draw, spread out, extend. Doubtless correctly ; 
but what was the original sense of ara ? From the Poly- 
jiesian suffixes -nga and iia, 1 should judge the root or 
stem was ala, ara, whose primary sense was probably a 
limb generally ; for in Samoan we find the kind of limb 
designated by a compound; a-langa-livia, the shoulder, 
the fore-quarter of an animal; ala-nga-vae, the leg, the 
hind-quarter. 

Eenfey refers the first compound of aratni to that 
immensely prolific Sanskrit root ri or ar. I am not com- 
petent to decide, I think, however, that the Sanskrit 
aralni aod the Polynesian alanga have come down through 
the ages abreast, from the time when ara signified a limb 
generally, a joint, without particular specification. 

Alak:, s. Haw., a timber tree used in fitting up canoes. 
Tlie Polynesians of the archaic, pre-Pacific period must 
liave had some generic name for wood, trees, forest, like 
ara or ala. We thus find in Hawaiian, besides the fore- 
going, ala-hee, name of a tree, very hard, from which the 
iiistruments for digging the soil (oo) were made; ata- 
kii, the bastard sandal -wood; ala-ala-viai-nui, a large 
tree whose fruit was used in dyeing; ala-ala-puloa, a 
shrub with yellow blossoms. In Sam., alaa, the name of 
a tree ; in Tah., ara, branches, twigs ; Malg., ala, wood, 
forest. 

Sanskr,, arani, wood used for kindling fire by attrition ; 
aranya, a forest. 

Ale', 8. Haw,, wave, billow, crest of the sea, undulation 
of water ; met. the sea. Tah., are, wave, billow. EafoL, 
JIangar., kare, id. N. Zeal., kar€, reflection of light from 
running water, flashing, glancing. Sam., ua-ak, shower of 
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raiD. Malg., tnare, a torrent. Ceram. (Gali,), arr-ielm, a 
river; a/rr, water. 

Sanskr., drdra, wet, moist, fresh, 

Greek, apSto, to moisten, to water, to irrigate ; opo^, 
watery part in milk, blood, &c. 

Armen., ati/c, a wave. 

Liddell and Scott submit patvo), to sprinkle, aa related 
to apBa and drdra, and propose utU aa a root. Eenfey 
gives no root to drdra. I leave the question to be settled 
by abler hands than mine ; but Sanskrit scholars may yet 
find that drdra is a compound word, o£ which dr is the 
subject and dra the attribute, whether the latter may 
connect with drd, to run, or with dliara, bearing, holding. 
The ar thus left falls easily in line with the Polynesian ale, 
the arm, alik, and the Greek opot. 

Ale*, v. Haw., to swallow, to drink, to gulp down, ab- 
sorb ; also to well up, aa tears in the eyes. Sunda., iigaU, 
10 drink ; probably allied to the foregoing. 

lith., alus, a kind of native beer. 

Anc. Slav., olovina, Sicera. 

A,-Sax., eata, alodh, ale. 

Irish, d, a drink ; olaim, to drink. 

Sanskr., ali, some kind of epiritnoua liquor, referred to 
by Pictet (loc. dt., a. 320), who adds: "la racine primi- 
tive est incertaine." 

Ali, s. Haw., a scar on the face ; ali-ali, to be scarred 
aati, a small, low place between two larger or higher ones 
jan-ali, a place compressed, a neck of land, an isthmus 
pvrole, a ravine, N. Zeal., pit-are, a hollow, open place. 
Tah., ari, a great deep or hollow; adj. empty, as the 
stomach; v, to scoop out, to hollow; ari-ai-i, thin, worn- 
out. 

Sanskr., arua, a wound ; irma, id.; irina, notch, furrow. 

Swed., drr, scar. 

Alii, s. Haw., a euph., a king, a chief. Earot., Faum., 
ariki, id. Fakaafo, aliki, id. Mangar., akariki, id. Tong., 
eOci, id. Marqu., aihi, liakaiki, id, N. Zeal., ariki, chief 
and high-priest. Tah., arii, chief. Sam., alii, chief. 
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Sftmkr., ry C^*"" pnoutire Yedic rAj. to gorezn, Benfey). 
to staod or be firm, be atroog ; rAj, rdjan, laog. 

Gotb.,r«uti', dominion; nib, king, cbiet S«x., rd; aoUe; 
rin, dtmunioD, state. loeL, rikr, in compoonda ss M^-rAr, 
e-rikr. SwecL, rii, rich ; rike, kingdom. 

Irisb, righ, king; airigh, cliief. Welsh, -rii, a frequent 
Buffix in the names of nobles. 

Zend, nufi, kingdom (A. Pictet). 

Lat, rex, king ; rego, netta. 

Alo, v. Haw., to pass from one place to another, to dodge, 
skip ; alo-alo, tarn this way and thaL Tong., alo, to hunt ; 
kaio, to dodge, pany, elade ; alo-^do, to fan. Sam., aio, to 
fan, to paddle ; rdpl. to avoid, dodge. Tab., aro, wage war. 
to fight. Mai, aiik, to shift, change. Malg., mir^alik, 
torn aboat 

Sanskr.. ara, rapid (Pictet, Ux. eit., i. 456, r, or, to go, 
to move) ; arria, agitated, impetuous. Ved., ansara, 
ocean. 

Greek, i\aM, eXawo*, to drive, urge, b^t. 

Lat, aid, wing ; ala-ctr, swift. 

Goth., ara, e^le. A.-Saz., earn, id. Act Germ,, aro, 
id. ; t^n, to hasten, 

Libh., ens, eagle. Illyr., ora, id. 

Irish, allaim, ailim, to go, move ; allach, activity. 

Doubtless related to alo, as a phoneLic variation, is the 
Haw. alu-aliL. to pursue, chase, persecute ; the Sam. aiii, 
to go backward and forward ; alu-alu, U) drive, chase : 
Tab., aru-aru, to hunt, pursue. Perhaps the Greek aXfii, 
d\(«, throng, crowd, connect with tbe same root as the 
Polynesian alu. 

Ama, s. Haw., the outrigger of a canoe ; amana, two 
branches crossing each other, the crotch of a tree ; adj. 
crossing. Tab., ama, outrigger ; amaa, branches of trees, 
division of a subject ; ama-ha, a split, a crack. Sam. 
awnx, outrigger. Kotum.,sawia. Tong., /wiwkt. Fiji., coma, 
id. ; amo, v. ubique, to carry ou the shoulder. Sam. 
amonga, a burden, also name of Orion's belt in that con- 
Btellation. 
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Sanskx., awia, to divide, to break asunder ; 
share ; amm, the shoulder, 

Lat., ansa, handle, haft, ear of Teasels ; aiMs, a pole or 
fork for spreading nets with ; humerus. Bhoulder. 

Greek, aaiXXa, a yoke for the shoulders to carry with ; 
a>fiO<;, the shoulder; atftia, corner, side. 

Ami-ami, v. Tali,, to be in dread or fear; to wink the 
eyes as if apprehensive of a blow ; to move the lips 
quickly, as if panting for breath. 

Sanskr. (Ved.), am, to he ill; am-iva, pain; am-aya, sick- 
ness. 

Ana.', v. Haw., to measure, in any manner or direction, 
to set aside, set hack, restrain, be satiated, have enough ; 
8, a measure ; ana-aina, Ht. a circle for eating purposes, 
a congregation of people for any purpose, provided a apace 
be left in the centre, a congregation ; ana-aiita, land- 
surveying ; ana-hua, kana-kua, bending over, stoop- 
shouldered ; ana-na, a fathom, to measure, Tah., aa, to 
measure ; aa-mau, twenty fathoms in length. Mangar., 
(mga, a fathom measure. Sam., anga, a span. Fiji., canga, 
a span, a stretch of tlie fingers. The Sam. aii^a, to move 
or turn oneself in this or that direction, to turn towards or 
turn from, probably refers to tliis family. 

Sanskr., aTuj, to go, to mark ; nn^a, a limb, a part, a 
division ; angula, a finger's -breadth, as a linear measure ; 
angvii, finger ; anguliya, a finger-ring ; anga-da, bracelet ; 
anka, a hook, mark, the flank, the arm ; anhua, a hook ; 
oAch, to bend, curve. Perhaps anas, a cart, 

Zend., ariyust, a finger-ring. 

Welsh, angu, embrace, contain ; aiuj, large, capacioas. 

Greek, ar^KoKr), the bent arm ; arfio}, id, ; arfKa<;, in the 
arms ; ar/Kiav, the bend or hoUow of the arm, the elbow, 
any nook or bend ; Ayjcos, bend, hollow, glen, valley ; 
oyKo^, a hook, barb. 

Lat., uncus, bent, curved, a hook ; anulus, a ring, a 
link. 

Benfey refers angula, to a lost base, angu, whose mean- 
ing is not given, however, A. Pictet {loc. dt., i. 501) refers 
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the Welsh attgv, to the Sanskrit agh, adgh, " amplecti, per- 
vadere." I see no reason why the one or the other should 
not refer itself in a nearer degree to this Polynesian ana, 
anga. Pictet's derivation, by contraries, o£ the Welsh 
angu and aiig, " to embrace, contain, large, capacious," 
from the Sanskrit anhu, " etroit, serrtS," seems to me more 
ingenious than satisfactory in view of the Polynesian word 
with its primitive meaning, " to measure in any direction," 
straight or circular. The original differentiation of mean- 
ing in the kindreds and derivatives of the Sanskrit agh or 
aiigh I thing best displayed in the Polynesian forma aki 
and aTia. 

Though the West Aryan branches generally have lost 
of this word the sense of to measure, or supplanted it 
with other synonyms, it is probable that the Persian word 
ayyapot, — a messenger, a courier kept ready at regular 
stages throughout Persia to carry royal despatches, — and 
adopted by the Greeks, may recall the original sense of 
" measuring a distance," 

Ana*, V, Haw., to suffer, be grieved, troubled ; s. grief, 
sadness, sorrow ; ana-ana, to practise witchcraft, procure 
the death of one by sorcery, also to be in a tremor, agitated ; 
8. contraction o£ the muscles ; ana-anai, to be angry. Tah., 
dJiac, anxiety ; anau, soitow, grief, regret N. Zeal., Icanga, 
to swear, curse. Sam., aiia-ana, to go into danger ; ana- 
gofic, easily perished, perishable. 

Sanskr., agha (fr. a v. arigh, Benfey), sin, impurity ; 
dgas, crime, fault; arhhas, pain, sin. Ved., anhu (Pictet), 
narrow, light; aiihas, anxiety, misfortune. 

Lat, ango, press together, choke ; aitguatm, narrow, 
close; angor, angina, sore throat, anguish, vexationi 
trouble ; unguis, a snake, serpent ; anxictas. 

Greek, ayj(at, press tight, strangle, choke; ayx^- ^^^^i 
close by ; axos, grief, pain, distress; €77^?, near, nigh. 

Goth,, aggvus, narrow, straight ; agis, fright ; agan, to 
fear. Sax., ange, vexed, troubled ; enge, narrow strait ; 
angst. 
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Irish, agk, fear; ang, ing, peril, danger. Welsh, ing, 
D arrow strait. 

Lith., anksztis, narrow; angis, serpent. 

I have followed Benfey and Pictet in these comparisons 
and derivations. It may appear as if the Hawaiian ana- 
ana, contraction of the muscles, to be in a tremor, agitated, 
did not fully correspond to the idea of nearness, close- 
ness, which Beema to be the primary and prominent sense 
of the West Aryan vocables. The original material sense 
of ana is no longer to be found in any of the Polynesian 
dialects, so far as I can ascertain, but some of them have 
preserved two vocables nearly akin to ana, which express 
that idea of nearness, closeness, and compression. The 
one is anc, v. Haw., to be near, to be almost ; adv. nearlyi 
scarcely, with difficulty; ane-ane, adv. nearly, almost ; a. 
a vacancy, compression of the stomach for want of food or 
from sickness ; adj. be exhausted, faint, feeble ; v. to be 
near doing a thing, be almost at a place. The other is ene, 
Haw,, V. to creep along, draw near an object ; Tah„ ene, 
to approach ; ene-cne, to press upon, insist upon. With 
these words supplementing the material sense lost in the 
Polynesian ana, anga, its relation to the Sanskrit Vedic 
anfiu. the Greek ar^-)(i., the Saxon enge, the Welsh ing, 
cannot well be called in question. 

Aka', s. Haw., cave, hollow, cleft in the rocks, the 
hollow part of the mouth. Sam., utw, cave, a room, a 
cabin. Tah., an«, cave ; ana-aMa, indented ; ana-ynpf, the 
bed of a river. Qiutre, tanga, Sam,, a shark's stomach, a 
b£^; taitga-ai, the crop of birds. 

Sanskr., aAjali, the cavity formed by putting the hands 
together and hollowing the palms, this cavity as a measure, 
two handfuls (Benfey) ; dnana, i.e. an-ana (Benfey), the 
mouth, face ; dnaJca, a drum. 

Benfey refers diiana to an, to blow, breathe, but gives 
no reference for anjali and dnaka. It is possible, but, in 
view of akjali and dnaka, hardly probable. There doubt- 
less was a primary aria, with the sense of cavity, hoUou', 
10 which diiana and dnaka refer themselves as well as 
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ai'ijoH. There is a composite of dnaka in Sanskrit which 
seems to me ioexplicable unless on the assumption that 
the primary sense of dnaica embodied the idea of hollow- 
ness, cavity. That word is cata-dnakn, lit. a hundred 
drums, but conventionally a cemetery. With the primary 
sense of cavity resting in dnaka. one can understand that 
a hundred graves, caves, or holes, might conventionally be 
called a cemetery, hut not otherwise. 

The Lat. imjuen, the groin, the abdomen, possibly goes 
back to this primitive ana for its root. 

The Greek avrpov, Lat. antrum, of which Liddell and 
Scott give no etymon, may also be referred to the same 
root. Perhaps also Sanskr. antar, within ; Lat. inter. 

Ant, v. Haw., to pass over a surface as with the hand, 
to draw, to wave, beckon, blow softly ; s. a gentle breeze ; 
ani-ani, to cool, refresh, blow gently; vui-kani, wind, 
breeze, air in motion ; aTu-ane, blow gently. Earot., 
Hangar., anyi, gentle breeze. Sam., Tong., N. 2eaL, ma- 
ianffi, wind; angi, to blow. Tab., matai, wind, Marqu., 
Vietani. Fiji., cangi, air. Nias, a'/w;», id. Teor., anin, id. 
Malg,, anghin, air, wind ; angats, spirit, phantom. 

Sanskr., 1171, to breathe, blow as wind, to live; anila.. 
wind; anas, a living being; ajjttna, the anus; pr&na, 
breath, wind. 

Greek, diKiAoi, wind, breath; ^vefioeK, Dor. auf/iMis, 
windy, airy. 

Lat., anima, air, breath, soul ; aidmus, animal, inanis, 
and amis. 

Goth., anam, to breathe ; uz-ana, expire. 0. H, Germ., 
un-8t, storm. Swed., ande, breath, spirit ; andas, breathe. 

Gael., anam, breath, soul j anail, respiration, puff 
Welsh, en, soul, spirit ; en-vU, a being. Armor., ane-val, 
animal. 

Pers., an, intelligence. 

The Greek einpi-;, soft, gentle, kind; irpo't-Tp^^, Dor. 
7rpo9-awjs, and iroTai^T?, wilh the same meaning, dinjviji, 
harsh, rough, unkind, of whose root lexicographers are iu 
doubt, probably refer to this family of words, and seem 
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to coincide witli the Polynesiao sense of a soft, gentle 
breeze, 

Aso, s. Sam., the inaennost substance of a thing, the 
kernel Tong., kano, id., seeds ; kano-o-he-mata, eye- 
ball. Haw,, ano-ano, seeds of fruits, the semen, descend- 
ants, children; onoM, the eye, the pupil of the eye, 
centre of things. N, Zeal., Jcanohi. the eye. ilarqn., 
kakano ; Mangar., kanokario, seeds, kernels. Tah., ano- 
ano, id. 

Sanskr., kana, grain, broken rice, a drop, a spark, a 
little bit; kanika, seed; kaniifams, very smaW. 

This reference is strengthened by several pre-Ma!ay 
terms for "small, little," viz., Amboyna (Battumerali), 
aTta; Ceram. (Teluti), anan; Ceram, (Ahtiago), wtiaanin; 
Salibabo, ajiMWi; Matabello, enena, 

Apo, v. Haw., to catch at, to span, encircle, receive, 
contain, apprehend intellectually; s, a hoop, a band, a 
ring; apo-apo, to snatch, seize. Sam,, sap?, Tong., habo, 
to catch, materially or mentally; 'apo, take care of, 
attend to, to chng to. Tah., apo, to catch ; apu, the shell 
of nuts, seeds; and apu-rima, the hollow of the hand. 
Fiji., kaio-ta, take hold of with something in the hand 
that it may not burn or dirty ; take up food with a leaf ; 
akin to Haw., apu, a cup; Rarot, kapu,, id,; Mangar., 
liapu, to enclose, contain, a cup ; Marqu., kapu-kapu, take 
up water with a cup ; Sam., 'apu, a cup or dish made of 
a leaf; Mai., iang-kap, to catch ; Sund., tjap, a ring. 

Sanskr., dp, to attain, obtain; adj. fit, trusted, near; 
apas, work, diligent, active. Ved., apnas-vant, efficacious. 

Lat., apto, to lit, from obs. apo, aplus, joined, fastened 
to, fit; apiscor, reach, get; opiM, copia, 

Greek, dtrrea, fasten to, cling to, touch ; irpeirto for irpo- 
cTTu, be becoming, to suit ; u^, touch, laying hold, 
j;rasping. 

Welsh, hap, hob, luck, chance, what comes suddenly ; 
liajiaw, snatch ; hapiaw, happen. 

The Latin cajdo, capto, capaa^, &c., doubtless refer them- 
selves to this family of apo, as well as capulua and capsa. 
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though Benfey refers tlieta to the Cans, of Sanskr. cki = 
ehapaydmi, to arrange, to heap, collect; and the Sax. 
hveftan, to seize, hcefl, a handle, ha£t, claim, also kindred 
to the same. 

Aw a', s. Haw., harbour, cove, creek, channel ; awaa, 
to dig as a pit, a ditch ; awawa, a valley, space between 
two prominences, space between the fingers or toes, Tah,, 
ava, a harbour, channel, Sam., ava, a boat-passage, open- 
ing in the reef, anchorage; v. be open, as a doorway. 
Marqu., ara, interval, passage. 

The MaJgasse ava, a rainbow, may refer to this family, 
in the sense of an arch, a bay, a hollow, curved space on 
the firmament. 

Sanskr., avafa, a pit ; avata, a well ; avatas, below, in 
the lower regions ; ava-kdca, space, interval ; avavia, low, 
opp. to high, probably all referring themselves to ava, 
prep, with the primary sense of " down, below, away, off," 
as its derivatives plainly indicate. 

Aw A* s. Haw., fine rain, mist. Tong., Sam., a/a, storm, 
hurricane ; afu, a waterfall. N. Zeal., awa, a river. Fiji., 
eava, a storm. Mai, auup, mist, dew. Sangvir Island, 
sawan, a river. Eotti, Ofa, id. Tagal., abo-abo, rain. Malg., 
zav, mist, tog, 

Sanskr., ap, apas, water. 

Lat., aqua ; Komain, ava, water, rain-water. 

Goth., ahwa; 0. H, Germ., ouwa, water. Germ., aue, 
au, brook. Swed., a, id, 

Irish, abh, water ; abhan, river. Welsh, aw, fluid. 

Pers., dw, db, water. 

A. Pictet (loc. cit., i. 137) refers the Celtic and Persian 
forms to a Sanskrit root av, " ire," whence avana, rapidity, 
avani, river; and he refers the Latin and Gothic forms to 
a Sanskrit root ac or ak, " permeare, occupare," from which 
spring a number of derivatives expressive of " le mouve- 
ment rapide, la force pen^traute" (ii. p. 55^). In view 
of the Polynesian forms, Haw,, Sam., TagaL, and their 
meanings, I prefer to follow Benfey and Bopp in referring 
the West Aryan as well as the Polvnesian forms to the 
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Sanskrit ap, whether that be the original form itself or a 
contracted modification of it. 

It seems to me to have been in the very nature of lan- 
guage that men in the olden times should have commenced 
by giving distinct and instantaneous names to objects 
around tbera, and to natural phenomena, before they 
invested those objects with names derived by after-thought 
and reflection from this or that quality characteristic of 
those objects. Many, if not most, o£ sucli original names 
were doubtless lost in the course of ages, and supplanted 
by synonyms derived from and expressive of some quality 
or other in the objects named ; but many still survive to 
baffle the analysis of philologists, and to assert their claims 
to priority over synonyms that must necessarily have been 
of later formation. 

Awa', s. Haw., Sam., Tah., name of a plant of a bitter 
taste, but highly relished throughout Polynesia — " Piper 
Methysticum " — from wliich an intoxicating drink is made ; 
the name of the liquor itself. Tong., K Zeal., Earot, 
Marqn., Itavsa, id. Haw., awa-awa, bitter, Sam., a'au-a, id. 
Tong., N. Zeal., kakawa, sweet. 

Sanskr., av, to please, satisfy, desire (Benfey) ; ava, 
nourishment (Pictet). 

Pers., died, nourishment ; abd, bread. 

Lat., aveo, crave after, long for; avcna, oats. See Ad', 



E, adv. and ppr. Haw., from, away, off, by, through, 
means of; also, adverbially, something other, something 
strange, new ; adj. contrary, opposed, adverse, other, foreign. 
Sam,, e, ppr. by, of ; tse, other, different, strange. Tab., e, 
ppr. by, through, from ; adv. away, off; adj. different, 
strange, distant; ee, strange. N. Zeal.,/:e, strange, different. 
Malg., fze, of, by. 

Greek, ek, ef, from out of, from, by, of ; ixei, in that 
place, opp. to ip$aSe, in some other place than that of the 
speaker, thither ; ckuv, afar, afar off. 

Lat., e, ex, out of, from. 

Liddell and Scott (Gr.-EngL Diet, s. v.) say: "The 
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root of eT-€poc is said to be the same as Sanskr ant-aras, 
Goth, aiith-ar, Germ. uTid-tr, Lat. «/(-er, anf, French awi- 
Tui, our eith-er, oth-er, itara^ alius, also in Sanskrit." 
Whatever the root of ani-aras. avih-ar, alter, it seems to 
tne that heat shows nearer kindred to the Polynesian e, 
k(, ee, cse, tze, than to forms so developed as ani-ar, ant- 
ara, &c 

Eha, V, Haw., be hurt, sore, painful ; s. pain, suffering, 
affliction. Tah., eha-tha. to be spoiled, as of food kept too 
long. Probably the Haw. cke-eke, to cough, to hack, and 
Tab. ma^ehe, withered, scorched by the sun, are connected 
with this word. 

Sanskr., ej, to stir, tremble, quake. 

Greek, eir-etyta, press upon, urge, drive ; atyvi, a rush- 
ing wind, a storm ; aiaaa, dart, shoot, force ; avytipm, the 
poplar tree. 

LaL, irger, sick, suffering, troubled. 

In the Polynesian form of efia, nothing remains of the 
probably primitive sense of rapid motion, pressure, trem- 
bling, as retained in the Sanskrit c/, the Greek iir-evym, 
alrfK, and aiytipo^, though the forms in ehe-eJie and ehe 
may in a measure recall it. But the Polynesian eke, 
■with its variants, which doubtless also goes back to a 
Sanskrit or older ej, has well preserved that original 
sense, as well as the later derivative one of pain or distress. 
"We thus have: Haw., e-ehe, to start away as in fear, to 
shrink from, the motion of the hand when one baa burnt 
his finger, to twinge or writhe with pain ; cice-cke, to brush 
off, as a Hy or insect ; s. a piercing, stinging pain ; ekeke, 
the wing of a bird (from its fluttering rapid motion). 
Tab., ete, to flinch, shrink back ; cte-etc, shocked, ashamed. 

Ele, v. Haw., be dark, black ; a^J. dark-coloured, black, 
blue, dark-red, brown ; de-de, id. Tab., cre-ere, dark, 
black, blue. ILarot, kerekerc, id. Marqu., kekee, id. ; kee- 
voo, darkness, gloom. 

The application of this word to colour is doubtless deri- 
vative from the Polynea. Haw. kde, mud, mire (_qtiod vide), 
Tong. kdc-kcre, earth soil, dirt, Sam. 'de and 'ele-de, red 
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eartk, dirt, rust ; ilea, Tong., kelea, rusty, dirty ; probably 
all akin to ala, ara, in ala-ea, earth, clay (vid. pp. 51, 52). 

Jav., iran, black. N. Celebes (Kema), Mrun, id. 

In the following Greek words the first constituent pro- 
claims their affinity to the Polynesian ere, ele: — 

tpe^ot, darkoess of the grave, the dark passage from 
earth to Hades ; e/w/Seww, dark, gloomy ; ipefivov, eync. 
fr. previous word, black, swarthy; ipe^at, to cover; op<j)trri, 
darkness of night; op^vo^, dark, dusty; ipo^rf, roof of 
a hoasfe 

Sanskr., arwna, tawny, dark, red ; s. the dawn, the aun ; 
arunila, made red. 

Benfey refers the Sanskrit word to arus, a wound. 
Liddell and Scott refer the Greek words to ipt^ta, to 
cover. They are plausible ; but are they the true roots 
or stems, in view of the Polynesian tie, ere? Dr. J. 
Pickering, in his Greek Lexicon, derives epe^o? " from 
ipa (the earth) or €pe<fMo (to cover)." The former Boems 
to me the better reference. 

Ele*, prefix. Haw., an intensitive added to many words, 
imparting a meaning of " very much, greatly ; " ele-u, 
alert, quick ; eU-ma-kule, old, aged, helpless ; ele-mio, taper- 
ing to a point ; ele-ku, easily broken, very brittle ; de-hd, 
too short. Tah., ere-huru, encumbered, too much of a 
thing, 

A. Pictet (loc. cil.,i\. 757) says, apropos of the derivation 
of the word £rin ; " L'irlandais er comme adjecUf njagnus, 
nohilis, paraib €tte identique k \'er intensitif de rirlan- 
dais et du cymrique, consid^r^ comme une particule 
inseparable, et qui serait ainsi proprement nn adjectif. 
11 est 6. remaiquer en confirmation, que le zend airya = 
sauskr. arya avec I'acception de bon, juste, est ^galement 
deveuu 4r dans lea composiia du Pirsi, comme ^-manesJiu 
bon esprit, er-tan, bon corps (Spiegel, Avesta, i. 6). De 
ii h, un sens intensitif, transition ctait facile." Why not' 
widen the philological horizon by admitting the Poly- 
nesian ere, de, to consideration as well as the Ii-ish, 
Welsh, or Pujsi V And why may not the O. Norse ar, 
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early, first ; aerir, messengers ; the Sax. er, before, in 
time, go up to the same root as those others ? 

Eli, v. Haw., to loosen or break up earth, to dig in the 
ground. Tah., eri, cm, id. Tong., K ZeaL, Fiji., keri, 
ktli, id, Sunda, kali, ngali, to dig. 

Sanakr., ar, to plougli ; Lat, aro ; Greek, dpaat ; Irish, 
OTain ; Goth., arjan, and their numerous derivatives. 

Emo, v. Haw., to cast away, throw away ; emi, to 
decrease, subside, retire, despond, to ebb as the tide. 
Maugar., hemi, to depart, disappear. The Haw. tino, to 
put off, delay, is probably but a phonetic variation. 

Greek, e/t«<i), to vomit, throw up. 

Sax., aemti, aemtian, to evacuate, be vacant, idle ; (umia, 
ease, leisure. Engl., empty. 

Bentey and Liddell and Scott refer the Greek ii^a 
to the Sanskr. vam, to vomit, spit out; Lat, vonio, id. It 
may be so ; but why is not the Sanskr, v represented by 
the digamma or the aspirate in Greek ? Benfey further 
refers the Greek iftea to the Goth., wamin, a spot, ga- 
vamms, spotted, tainted ; but W. W. Skeat, in Mteso- 
Goth. Glossary, derives wamm from loimvmn, to blemish. 
In this uncertainty I think the Polynesian etymon the 
preferable. 



I*, prep. Haw., to, towards, in, at, unto ; iho, a verbal 
direction implying motion downward, succession; v. to 
descend from a higher to a lower level ; io, v. to flee, has- 
ten away ; s. a forerunner, a herald. In the S, Polynes. 
dialects, i and At, prep, to, towards, at, in, on. Sam., i/o; 
Tah., t'/to; Tong,, hifo; Mangar., Karot., io, down, downward, 
to descend. Sam., ifu, to run away. Tab., lAu, be lost, go 
astray. Fiji., ciiv, downwards. Buru., iko and u-iko, to go. 
Ceram. (Teluti), ilai, id. Amboyna, oi, id. 

Sanskr,, i, to go, to go to; ay, id. ; it, id.; yd, id. 

Greek, ecu, eiu, iTjfn, ei/ii, and their numerous forma 
retaining the originali, denoting motion, to go, to pass; iros 
; t0fj.a, a step, motion. 
>, ire, to go ; iter, journey, road ; itio, &c. 
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Goth., xdija, I went, 

I*. V. Haw. and Tah., to speak, to say. Sam., i, to cry. 
Maogar., hi, id. N. Zeal., Karol,, ki, to say, to answer. 
Tong,, H, to vMstle. Fiji., gi, to squeak, shrill voice. 
Haw,, it, rejoice with audible voice. Sam., it, a prolongsd 
cream. 

SaDskr,, id, to implore, to praise ; ida, speech ; Ui, 
calamity. 

Greek, la. a voice, cry ; tan?, shout, clamour ; lafm, cry 
aloud. 

Ia', fTOTi. Polynes., ubique, he, she, it. Malay., iya, 
id. Malg., m, id. 

Lat, is, ea, id. 

Goth., is, si [ace. t ija), ita. (See Introduction,) 

U', s. Haw., Tab., Sara., fish. Tong.. N. ZeaL, Marqu., 
ika, id. Mai,, ikan; Pulo Nias, iah, id. Gilolo (Galela), 
t«M, id. Saparua, tan, id. Teor., ikan, id. 

Greek, (;:t^u?, fish. 

In the earlier pre-historic residence of the Greeks on 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, there must 
have been in the language which then obtained such a 
word for fish as ika or ielia. One of the ancient names of 
Sardinia was 'Ij^yovaa, evidently a composite word, from 
yovaa — a word which, whatever its original derivation, 
prevailed extensively at one time with the signification of 
" island," from the Pillars of Hercules to the Straits of 
Gilolo, and from thence was borne into the Pacific — and 
tj(, for which Greek lexicographers offer no explanation 
or etymon. Pausanias, Pliny, and Silius Italicua refer the 
name of 'I-)(vovaa to the Greek tyyo^, vestigium, a track of 
the human foot, from its apparent shape ; but C. Ritter 
(" Die Vorhaile Europ. Volker-Geschichten ") has, in a 
measure, upset that theory, though his own is hardly more 
probable, and neither the one nor the other will account 
for the termination of -vovaa in the names of numerous 
other islands ; and tiius, in the case of 'I'xyovira, the first 
syllable still remains unexplained. There is another 
Greek word in which I recognise the existence of this 
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ancient t'j^o or t'^ : it is rapi^v, " salted or pickled fisli," 
" smoked or dried fish or meat," " a muramy." No etymon 
is given by Liddell and Scott. Tiie first compouent o£ 
this word possibly refers to rapacaa, or the stem upon 
which rapaaato was formed, with the sense of " to stir up, 
to mix, lo agitate, to trouble," with a probably conven- 
tional or understood sense of " to prepare pickle (by stir- 
ring, mixing), to pickle, to cure." The second component 
I claim aa that ancient t^ or Ixa which gave its name to 
Sardinia. The etymology of the name of 'Ixapoi, an 
island off Samos in the vEgean Sea, has, I believe, not yet 
been satisfactorily settled. According to Anthon (Class, 
Diet.), Bochart inclines towards a Phcenician derivation, 
and assigns as the etymology of the name i-caure, i.e., 
"insula piscium," the island of fish. lu support of this 
explanation he refera to AthenEens, Stephanus Byzautinos, 
and others, according to whom one of the early Greek 
names of the island was 'I-)(6voeaaa, i.e., " abounding in 
fish," The reference to " fish " as the foundation of the 
name rather confirms my opinion that iKa, lya, was an 
ancient name of that claES of animals, but had becoma 
obsolete before the adoption of the comparatively later 
and composite l)(6v'i ; and, under previous considerations, 
it is fairly probable that the city of 'lyyrt, mentioned by 
Herodotus (vii. 123) as "near the sea," in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Axius, which divided the territories of 
Mygdonia and Eottiseis, is another memento of the original 
long-forgotten name of fish, i^a, ika, ia. 

A. PJctet (Or. Ind.-Eur., i. 509), after rejecting Benfey's 
etymon of the Latin piseis, and the connection of Ix^ut 
thereto, says : " Quant k 'lyStK, qui est tout-i-fait Isol^ 
la question eat beaucoup plus obscure. C'est li, peut-6tre, 
uu compost purement grec, oii 6vi me parait se lier k 
6uta =. aanskr. dim, agitare, commovere, et l^a, un anoien 
nom de I'eau dont la trace est rest^e dans I'x/Lta?, humidity 
Cf. aqita, Goth, ahva, Ano, All. aha, Cymr. adt, Irlande 
oiche, eau, &c., et les rac. sanskr. ak, volvi, or, permeare, 
&c. Get ik hypothtStic, identique k sa racine 
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beaucoup d'autrea noms, se serait cliang^ en l^ devant 
le 6 de 6vat, et i-x8u<;, eignifierait aioai qui agite I'eau, 
^pithfete biea adapt^e an poisson." There can be little 
doubt of the latter syllable deriving from 6va or 6vvto, 
but whether the hypothetic Ik of Mr. Pictet ever existed 
in the Greek languago with the sense of water — aqua — 
may admit of a doubt, even though the Greek tKfui<;, 
moisture, would seem to favour the conjecture. Its 
association in 'I^-vovaa rap-iyo^, Ij^-vt], perhaps ^ovX- 
tj(iov of Homer (ii. 625), canuot thus be explained, but 
becomes readily intelligible if we admit the Polynesian 
iica lo membership in the Aryan family. 

Ia', s. Haw,, name of the galaxy or milky way ; too, 8. 
name of the planet Jupiier when morning-atar. 

It in former ages this word and its associations with 
the Polyneeiana were invested with any divine character, 
it has so long been lost or superseded that no trace thereof 
can now he fouud, la and iao now represent only a par- 
ticular star or a cluster of stars. The stellar worship ha^ 
been obliterated, but the to them now unmeaning name 
still remains to attest their former intimate relation to 
those peoples who, starting with common names for indi- 
vidual stars or cluster of stars, retained the names to 
designate the Author and Maker of " the hosta of heaven." 
The Chaldean, Syro-Phceuician lah, the Greek 'lam, of 
whom the Clarian oracle said, as reported by Macrobius, 
" ^pa^eu Ttav -TTatnav vtra-Tov deov ififitf 'lato," attest the 
existence of the name iu that part of the world. The 
Polynesians, iu their development from stellar worahip to 
the conception of individual deity, employed other words 
to express that conception, and to them ia and iao con- 
veyed only the primary material sense of a star or cluster 
of stars. The Chaldeans and Greeks (and the latter pro- 
bably borrowed from the former) in their development 
retained the name but forgot its original sense, and sought 
■ for etymons that seem to me more profound than con- 
clusive. 

Ia*, v. T.ih,,topitch,todaubi sti-/oa,v.Haw., to embalm 
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by perfuming ot otherwise ; s, a dead body embalmed 
and preserved. 

This word probably refers itself to the Greek uuvto, to 
heat, melt, warm, cheer ; taofiai, to heal, cure ; tanjp, a 
surgeon, a healer; ta/Mi, remedy, medicine. , 

Iele, s. Haw.,a chief, a king. Toh., Mieere, consternation, 
amazement, awe. 

Greek, Upot. holy, hallowed, magnificent, vast, awful ; 
Upevt, a priest ; Upeia, sacrifice, festival ; lepa^, a hawk, 
sacred to Apollo. 

Liddell and Scott after Curtius, and A. Pictet after 
Kuhn, refer Upo^ to the Sanskr. iskira, strong, lively, 
vigorous, robust, mighty, and hence divine, sacred; and 
Pictet suggests that the suppression of the sh is com- 
pensated by the initial spiritua asper. It may be so ; 
but theu, in view of the parallel Polyne-iian idt, the 
phonetic decay of isfdra must be of an enormously ancient 
date. 

Professor Mai Miiller, in " Chips from a German Work- 
shop," i. 133 (Scribner's edition), saya ; " It ia easy again to 
see that Upo^ in Greek means something like the English 
sacred. But how, if it did so, the sanie adjective could 
likewise be applied to a fish or to a chariot, is a question 
which, i£ it is to be answered at aU, can only be answered 
by an etymological analysis of the word. To say that 
sacred may mean Tnarvellous, and therefore Mg, is saying 
nothing, particularly as Homer does not speak of catching 
big fish, but of catching fish in general," If Homer 
spoke of " fish in general" (Iliad, xvi. 407), why use the 
epithet lepo?? Whatever may be the etymology of 
Upo'i, whether it refers itself to the Sanskrit iskira, or to 
the Polynesian icle, or both, it seems to me, imder correc- 
tion, that the sense of the word in Homer's time invariably 
conveyed the idea of something select, something remark- 
able, beyond ordinary things and persons, for its superior 
excellence, grandeur, solemnity, power, beauty, or ele- 
gance, thus reconciling its varying application, from a 
chariot, (Vpos St^po? (II. xvii. 464), up to the darkness. 
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Kveipat Upov (U. xi, 194), and to the day, Upov v/iap (11. 
viii. 66), And heuce I infer that the «pos Ix^v^, to wliicli 
Homer refers, waa not " fish in general," but some particu- 
lar kind of fish known in hia time by that epithet. Liddell 
and Scott quote Aristotle in explanation that the Upo'i IxBu^ 
meant the fish otherwise known as the avSui'i. 

The Tahitian ieieere, though somewhat corrupted in form, 
has probably retained the earlier sense of the word, and 
corresponds closely to the Greek senses of te/30?, viz., 
wondrous, marvellous, extraordinary. 

lo, adj. Haw., true, real ; adv. truly, verily. Siim,, io, 
ive, yes. Toug., Fakaafo, io, yes. Fiji,, ia and io, yes. 
Malg., it, yes, 

Goth., ia, iai, yea, verily. Swed., ia, io, yes, an affirma- 
tive. 

lu, adj. Haw., prohibited, sacred ; iuiu, to be afar off, 
high up, to live in some sacred place ; s. a place supposed 
to be afar oft' or high above the earth, or beneath the ocean, 
sacred to the dwelUng-place of God. Ke akua noho i kit 
iuiu, the God dwells afar off; i ka wdau o ha vutkani, 
at the farther end of the wind (Andrew's Diet.); po-iu, 
afar ofT, at a great distance, very high up, grand, solemn, 
glorious; koiuiu, far off, at a great height; ko-iu-la, to 
ascend as smoke, to float in the air as a cloud. Tah., 
ioio, handsome, brilliant. Haw., io-lani, the high, upper 
heaven. 

Sanskr., dyu-, dio, heaven, day; deva, god, deity, per- 
haps properly "the heavenly;" dydvd-pritkivi, heaven 
and earth ; dydiis, heaven personified ; diu-pate, lord of 
heaven. 

Greek, Sio<!, divine ; epBio^, in the open air; Zew, JEoi. 
Aev^, gen. Aio^, chief of the Olympian deities; Anoirtf. 
mother of Aphrodite ; ev-Bia, fair weather. 

Lat., dit'um, dium, the sky ; "sub diu, suh divo," in the 
open air; Ju-piler = SanskT. Ih/u-pitar, gen. Jo-vis, in Oac&n 
Dio-vd; in the Iguvine tables Juve-pater = " in heaven the 
father" (Pictet); Ju-no, the wife and sister of Jupiter; deus, 
God; dies, day. 
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Goth., tins, gen. tiois; A.-Sax., tin; 0. Nora., tyr. 
Ujs ; A. GerniT siu or no, the moat ancient of the Teutonic 
■jods, and a personification' ot heaven (Pictet, loe. ci(.,ii. 6S4), 

It will be seen from the above comparison that the Poly- 
nesian in and its composites have retained what was pro- 
Ijiibly the very earliest sense of this word, as well as of 
ita subsequent developments of aense. The idea of " high 
up," " far away," is not retained in tlie West Aryan tongues, 
except impliedly, as diu or rfto, the heaven, in dium, the 
sky, in cV-Shk, in the open air. 

I have purposely omitted reference to tlie Greek 6fo^. 
Philologists seem to differ. Professor Sayce, in "Intro- 
duction to the Science of Language," ii. 136, says: "In spite 
of every effort that has been made to connect the Greek 
^(0! with the common Aryan term that we meet with in 
the Latin detts, it still stands obstinately alone, and favours 
the view of Herodotus and Eodiger, that the Greek looked 
upon the gods as the 'placers* or 'creators' of that divinely 
arranged universe to which he afterwards gave the name 
nf Kovfioi, or order." LiddeU and Scott (Greek-English 
Dictionary, s. 11.) say : " We cannot admit the Greek deri- 
vation given by Herodotus' (2, 52), otj Kocrfimdevre^ tA 
ravra irfyqy/iaTa leai iriaa'; pofiai (tj(op, or that of Plato 
{Crat., 397, c), from Betw, to run, because the first gods 
were the sun, moon, &c." In hia notes to Herodotus, 
touching the passage above quoted, George Rawlinson 
justly remarks: "Both these derivations are purely fanci- 
ful, having reference to the Greek language only, whereas 
Sto? is a form of a very ancient word common to a number 
of the Indo-European tongues, and not to be explained from 
any one of them singly," In this dilemma the Polynesian 
iu offers a solvent for the forms in dyu, iu, &c„ which we 
recommend to the above philologuea. As to the 6ea^, vide 
Polynesian Keo, post. 

Iha, v. Haw,, be intent upon, desire strongly, persevere ; 
ika-iha, strained, firmly drawn as a rope. Tah,, iha, dis- 
pleasure, grief, trouble ; Hia-iha, to palpitate from heat or 
' Beterred to b; FroFesior Sajce, vidt tapra. 
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exertion. Sara., isa, exclamation of anger, contempt, in- 
dignation. Fiji., im, interj. exptesaing disapprobation. 

Sanskr., is/** (Benfey), to wish, clieriah, approve ; iddi, 
wish ; iA, to aim at, desire ; n. exertioa ; iM, exertion. 



Greek, Ifitpo^, desire, longing, and wrtf?, will, desire, 
interest in, are both referred to Sanskrit ish by Benfey 
and Liddell and Scott, They are probably correct, and the 
Greek shows no other correlatives ; but in the following 
branches the Sanskrit and Polynesian connection is 
certainly more apparent. 

Zend., ishud, prayer, 

Anc Slav., is/wie (prea. ishla), to seek, to ask. 

Goth., aVitron, to desire, to beg. A.-Sax., aesetan, to 
seek, ask, inquire. 

Ihe, 8. Haw., a spear, lance. Tah., ike. id, 

Sanskr., isfi^ (-BeDfey), to throw, direct, send ; mA«, an 
arrow ; iali tied, a reed. 

Greek, «>? (contr. fr. Mro«), arrow, shaft; ts, nerve, 
strength, force, and its composites. 

Liddell and Scott refer t? to the Latin vis. 

llll, ailj. Haw., dignified, majestic, sacred; a title 
applied to high chiefs. Tah., iki, skill, wisdom, dex- 
terity. 

Sanskr., ie, to possess, be master, be able; if,et, pro- 
prietor, master, ruler; Icdna, a name of ^iva; ii;in, a. 
governor. 

Greek, i<pc, splendidly, mightily, with might; i^tc?, 
exctilient ; l<pia /ie\a, fat sheep, 

Liddell and Scott refer itf>t to the Greek k, power, 
strength, &c. But in view of the Polnes. iki, the Sanskr, 
tc, the primary sense of both of which doubtless was that 
of excellence, superiority, I think the particularised Greek 
sense of i^t, "with might," is rather secondary and con- 
ventional tlian primary. The Itfiia fieKa of Homer in- 
dicate excellence as the underlying sense, and not strength. 
Benfey refers the Goth, aigan, aikan, to own, possess, 
A.-Sax. a<)an, 0, H, Germ, eigaii, to the Sanskr. ic. 
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Haw., to see, perceive, know. Tali., itt, iJ. 
, Tong., N. Zeal., hU.t. id. 

Sanskr., ^Mi, to look, behold, perceive, mind. Benfey 
calls this a desideratum of a lost verb analogous to akska. 
That verb must then have been ilt, which brings us near 
to the Polyiieainn form. 

Ike^, v. U. Zeal., to beat, to bruise the bark in making 
tapa. Marqu., Mangar., ike, name of the club or wooden 
mallet with which the bark is beaten out. Haw., Tab., 
Sam., He, id. 

Lat., ieo, strike, beat, hit ; ictus, a blow, a stroke. 

IiA, 5. Haw., a dark spot on the skin. Sam., i/a, a 
mother's mark, a mark iu the skin, a defect ; Ua-Ua, 
marked, spotted. Tab., ira, a mole or mark on the skin. 
N. Zeal, ira, id. Tong., ila, id. 

Greek, iXw?, mud, slime, dirt. Liddell and Scott think 
that iXu! comes " probably from eWva, iKKa" to roll, fold 
up, to cover, If so, the connection in sense is so very 
distant, that it will perhaps be safer to connect tXu? with 
ila, as " mud " will make " spots " on the skin, whereas it 
is not evident that " rolling " or " folding " neceasariJy 
produces mud. 

Ili', a. Haw., ili-ili, smooth, water-worn stones or 
pebbles. Tab., iri-iri, id. N. Zeal., kiri-kiri, id, Sam., 
'ili'ili, gravel, pebbles, small stones, Flores (Ende), Mi, 
mountain. Mai., karang, rock. 

Sanskr., fito, a stone, rock ; cUttidkra, hail; caila, stony, 
rocky. 

Armen., kit, slung-stone. 

Lat., sUex, flint. 

It may be noted as an idiomatic correspondence, that 
as the Sanskrit, acman and apini, rock, stone, are also 
applied as names for the thunderbolt ; and as the Greek 
Kepavvo'i, which Pictet derives from Kapv;, Kapvov, the 
nut or stone in fruit, has also become thunder and 
thunderbolt ; so by a similar process the Polynesian Haw, 
he-kili, thunder; l&h., pa-tiri, id.; N. Zeal., wha-tetiri. 
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iJ, ; Tong., ie-leili, lightning ; Sam., /atu-UlUi, thunder, 
have received their applications. 

ITie Sanakr. i/iri, a mountain, may possibly refer itself 
to this Polynesian iri, Hi, kiri. Eeufey saya, s, v., tliat 
ffiri stands " for original gara ; cf. Slav, gora, opot, from 
ffur for gar." Bat see p. 8$, s. v. Olo, 

Ili^ s. Haw., skin, bark, surface. Tah., iri, id. Tong. 
Fakaaf,, }dli, id. N. Zeal., Earot., Mri, id. Sam., ili-ui, 
dark-skinned ; ili-ola, the outer skin ; ili-li-tai, the bed of 
the sea (Haw., ili-kai, the surface of the sea); Hi, a fan. 
Halg., vXUz, akin, bark. Sula lal, koli, id. Ainboyna, 
vim, id. Teor., kolit, id. MataluUo, aliti, id. 

Sanskr., ckira, bark, a vesture of bark, a rag, a cloth. 
Benfey considers this word " a syncope perhaps of ckivara," 
■which he derives from cli'i, to arrange, collect, to cover. 
Pictet (loc. eit., i. 303) refers this word to a primitive root 
ff, ^r, " dans le sens de secare, Itedere." In this dilemma I 
think it safer to refer it to its kindred Polynesian Hi, kiri, 
and to look upon it as one of those ancestral words which 
have been retained by different sections of a common stock, 
but whose analysis it is impossible to determine because of 
our ignorance of the primitive form under which this word 
passed current. And certainly the early Aryans must 
have possessed some name for the bark of the trees and the 
skin of the animals before they adopted new words from 
the processes of obtaining them ; kfitti, hide, from krit, to 
cut off, divide, &c. The following possibly also belonged 
to the same family : — 

0. Norse., gera, skin. 

Lat,, ilia, flanks of the body, loins. 

The Haw, hili, general name for barks used in colouring 
and dyeing; Ai7(-Aoa, koa bark ; hili-kolsa, &c., is pxuhn.h]y 
but a dialectical transition from kilt to Hi. 

luo, s. Haw., dog. 

Greek, Xis, lion, (Ep.) gen. Xio?, ace. 7^v, Xewv, dat. pi. 
Xeiovet, lion. 

Lat., leo, lion. 

Anc. Slav., lisu, lisitsa, fos. 
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Pictet(/«. «(,, i. 333) refera the Greek Xcui' to an ancient 
form, \t^v, and tliat to the Sanskr. M, lo cut off, destroy, 
whence lavya, secandus; and claims a purely Semitic 
origin for Xt? in the Hebr. laU, Arab, lays, and Chald. 
laUh. To me the Semitic origin of >45 seems more phonetic 
Uian reaL So far as known. \i% is as old a name for lion 
in the Greek language as \ttav ; they both occur in Homer's 
Iliad. The casus-endings of Xi; indicate tliat \t va3 its 
root, as well as the root of the Haw. i-li-o, where, as I 
consider, the initial i is euphonic. 

It is somewhat singular, perhaps, that the Hawaiian 
word for dog has not, so far as I can learn, been rutained 
in any of the other Polynesian dialects, in all of which the 
word frari oxkidi designates dog, except in the Marquesan, 
where %iclit stands alone aa another remnant of former 
synonyms. Tlie application of the word to a Hon in one 
direction, and to fox and dog in other directions, but 
strengthens tlie presumption that it was one of the early 
generic names for that class of animals. 

In regard to the root of this word, Xco)!', listi, or »-/is, I 
think we must ascend higher than the Sanskrit lavt/a, a 
derivative or an inflection of 14; for it is almost certain 
that the Aryans were acquainted with and had named 
thai class of animals long before the inflections of their 
language had developed ihemaelves. Let us look to that 
earlier stage of the Aryan speech which the Polynesian 
has preserved, and we will find in the Haw. li, v. to be 
afraid, shrink back with dread ; U-o, to fear, start suddenly ; 
adj. fearful, affrighted ; It-o, or lei-o, v. to open the eyes 
wide as a wild or affrighted animal, to act wildly or fero- 
ciously as an untamed animal, to bristle up as a wild hog. 
Hence lio, s. the name given to the horse when first intro- 
duced in the Haw. group. In the Sam. we find lia-lia, be 
afraid of; lei-hia, be frightened. In Tab., rial, be afraid. 

On the fact that the West Aryan names for lion, and, I 
may add, the Polynesian (Haw.) name for dog, have no corre- 
sponding term in Sanskrit, Mr. Pietet very justly observes : 
•■ L' absence de ce nom de lion en Sanscrit et en persan, ue 
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prouve pas qu'il n'ait jamais existi? ea Orient, Les ani- 
roaux qui frappent vivement rimagination de I'homme, 
re^ivent inoessament tie nouvelles denominatione carac- 
t^riatiques. Lea Aryas de I'lude, en contact joumalier 
aTec le lion, lui ont donee de cinqnante i soixonte noms 
descriptifs, et an milieu de cette profusion, quelques-uus 
dea plug ancieus ont pn facilement se perdre." 

Imo. f. Haw., to ivink, as tbe eye, twinkle aa a star ; 
imo-imo, v. to wink fast ; adv. very hif^U up, very far ofT, 
i.t., it naakes the eyes wink to look. Tbia word is probably 
akin, and but another, perhaps the earlier, form of amo, with 
exactly the aanie meanings, aingly or doubled. Tong., 
kame, to wink ; hema, id. ; kenio, tbe eyelash ; kimoa, a 
rat, mouse. Sam., e»u>, to wink the eye, to flash as 
lightning; moa, a rat, Tah., amo, to wink, twinkle, flash. 
N. Zeal., kakamo, to wink, Tikopia, Icakamo, flash of 
lightnini;, Marqu., amo, to twinkle; kamo, to steal. 
Malg., ambou, amhon, on high, in the air, snperior ; tan- 
ambon, a mountain, 

Sanafcr,, jihma, oblique, squinting ; jihma-ga, a snake ; 
jim'&ta, a cloud, a name of the sun. Eenfey, it is true, 
refers jimUta to jihma, and thia to " hvri, probably for 
primitive jikvri, i.e. redupl. kvri-a." With due deference, 
it seems to me that the Polynesian forms offer an easier 
solution. 

Greek, ai/iot, snub-nosed, bent upward like the curved 
slope of a hillside ; ra atfia, epithet applied to mountains, 
" ardua aculivia." Liddell and Scott give no etymon for 

Whether the Icelandic Old Korse himin and the 
German Ilimmel, both signifying heaven, and of which the 
latter was anciently a name applied to mountains, are not 
allied to the Polynesian imo, I am not prepared to aay, 
but think it probable, in the absence of other or better 
etymoloj^y, Tha German Sims, Gc-sivis, a cornice, mantel, 
or shelf, would also seem to ally itself to the Greek 
aiat/ioi, the ends of a lyre, parts of the cornice. 

IND, V. Haw., to drink. Tab., and all other Polynesian 
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dialects, id., except Koturaa, iiwn, to drink. N. Guinea 
(Motu or Port Moresby), itmn, to drink, Tagal. and 
Sunda, inwrn, nginum, minuvi, to drink, Malg., minim, 
minon, id. 

Sanslcr,, ino, inn, to please, satisfy ("in the Vedas 
especially " — Benfey). 

Greek, atwfiai, to take hold of, to enjoy, feed on. 

Probably the earliest craving of human nature vraa 
thirst, and the earliest satisfaction experienced was that of 
drinking when thirsty. Hence the name given to the act 
of drinking became also the name for the sentiment ex- 
peiienced from the act. The transition from the material 
to the moral sense of the word seems perfectly intelligible. 
The Polynesian branch has preserved the former, the 
Sanskrit and Greek the latter, 

Iso.v. Haw., to hurt, injure, be worthless; adj. bad, 
vile, wicked. Sam., ino-ino, bad, hateful. Tali., ino, bad, 
sinful. N. Zeal., Earot, Mangar., Marqu., ki7W, bad, evil. 

Zend., £710, sin. 

Greek, aiVo;, dread, grim, horrible. Liddell and Scott 
refer this to at, interj. of affriglit It may be, but the 
Zend and Polynesian would indicate otherwise, 

Iwi, s. Haw., bone, midrib of a leaf, cocoa-nut shell, 
rind of sugar-cane, boundary-stones, broken materials, 
remnants ; fig. descendants, near kindred ; u. to turn 
aside, be curved, crooked. Tab., ivi, bone; wakine-iwi, a 
widow. Sam., iuH, bone. N. Zeal., Mangar., tun, bone, 
also a family, a clao. Rarot, iwi and ivxi, bone. In 
compds., Haw. poo-hiioi, N. Zeal, poko-kiwi, the shoulder ; 
Haw, kua-hiwi, Sam. tua-sim, Tab, a-iwi, backbone, ridge 
of a mountain ; Fiji., siioa, a fish-hook. 

Closely allied to this, if not a mere dialectical variation, 
is the Haw. kivd, v. to bend, to crook ; adv. side- ways ; s. 
anything crooked, a sickle, a horn. Fiji., iiwi-tiwi, side- 
ways ; s. & hatchet ; Hbica, to bend sharply. 

Sanskr., ibha, elephant. Ved,, ib/ia, family, household ; 
ibhya, wealthy. 

Greek, v^oi, crooked. 
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Lat, tibia, shin-bone; gibbtLs, gibba, a hunch on the 
back. 

Irish, ibh, country, tribe. 

Anc. Germ., eiha. Lombard, aib, used in compounds of 
names of places, as Wetar-eiba, Wingart-eiba, indicating a 
district or territory. Perhaps the Goth, ib-ddli, descent, 
refers also to the Ved. ibha, the Irish ibh, and the Polynes. 
iwL 

The Sax. iw or eow, the yew tree, from which archers' 
bows were made, the Icel. ivr, yr, a bow to shoot with, and 
the Germ, nfe, the yew tree, as well as the Welsh yw, ywen, 
the yew tree, doubtless ally themselves to the primary 
forms and sense of iioi and kitui, 

Benfey and Pictet refer the Greek uf>i, uf>co9, to the 
Sanskr. ibhya, (On p. 73 I have given my opinion.) The 
Sanskr. ibha, elephant, was no doubt so called from its 
prominent tusks, and thus indicates a close and primary 
relation to the Polynesian ivn, as doubtless does also the 
Latin ebur, ivory. 

A. Pictet (loc, dt., i. 230), following Kuhn, refers the 
Saxon and Celtic names for the yew tree to the Sanskr. 
Ved. iiva, "cours (de temps), cours habituel, coutume," 
analogous to the Anc. Germ. Swa, eternity, emn, evng, 
eternal, &c., on account of its remarkable longevity. I 
think the hypothesis imtenable in view of the Polynesian 
ittn and its various developments, which seem to offer a 
better solution of the origin of these terms, either in 
regard to the use made of the yew tree for making bows, 
or in regard to its strength and durability, the former 
connecting it with ivd through its sense of curvature, the 
latter through its sense of hardness and strength ; and in 
the absence of other etymons, I would also refer the Saxon 
ifig, the ivy, to some near, but to me unknown, relation 
of iiri. 

Oaea, v. Haw., owaka, hoaka, to open suddenly, as the 
eyes or mouth, to open as a flower, to shine, to glisten ; 
reflection of the sun on a luminous body, glimpse, glance. 
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brightnesa, glory, the crescent or hollow of tlie new 
the lintel or arcli over a door. This word ia probably 
allied to or derived from oka., to light up as the mooti 
before rising, dawn of light (vid. p. 46) ; but in the ancient 
dialect of Kauai (Hawaiian group), aha means eye, and 
aka-lapa-lajta, large brilliant eyes. In Tah., oala is the 
hole or meslies in a net, the hole in a calabash, a central 
hole, the monkey's eyes on a cocoanut ; vata, an opening, 
a rent. Fiji, waqa, to barn; waqa-waqa, hot, fiery, of 
anger, or of the eyes flashing. 

The existence in a Hawaiian dialect, now obsolete, of 
the word aka, with an undoubted specific meaning of 
eye, with the derivative forms and their significations 
quoted above, will doubtless throw some Ught upon 
the deocent of the Sanskr. akslia, akshi, the Greek dxxo?, 
oo-o-c, the Lat oeuhis, the Lith, akis, the Husa. oko, all 
deeignaiing eye, and each one coeval with, il not a develop- 
ment from, the Polynesian aJca. 

Among the tribes of the Hindu-Kush, the Gilgit dialect 
of the Shina has aehi, eye ; the Ghiliss has acJie, id. ; Tor- 
walak, aski, id. ; Busbgali, achen, id. 

A. Pictet {loc cii., i. 553) rejects in a rather scomful 
manner the proposition of those philologists who claim 
relationship for the Goih. awjo, the Sax. w^h, eag, &c., 
eye, with the Sanskr. aksha, and he proposes for them a 
Sanskr. root iXh, animadvertere, intelligere, and says that 
■Ah "aemblerait avoir eu dans I'origine la signification 
de voir, puis de faire attention, considever, &c." Benfey, 
however, refers the Goth, augo to the Sanskr. dkshi, and, 
I think, with greater probability of being correct, 

Ol', u. Haw., to project over, be more in any way, 
exceed, be better; s. excess, superiority, the sharp edge or 
point of a weapon; adj. first, greater, more excellent, 
sharp pointed; oi-e, an ancient name or epithet of the 
god Kane. Tali., oi, sharp, as the edge of a tool; oioi, 
rapid, swift. 

Sanskr., ej, be strong, to live ; ojas, strength, liglit, 
splendour. 
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LaL, avgeo, make great, increase, strengthen ; aitgustua. 

Greek, avyij, bright, light, radiance, any light or gleam ; 
air/at, the two eyes. 

IceL, mika, to increase. Sax., eaain, id, Swed., oka, id. 

A V. airfT}, Liddell and Scott hesitate whether to refer it 
to "the 8ame root as Lat, oc-ulvs. Germ, irwj-e, i.e., Sanskr, 
tc, videre, or from the same root as om?, avoK, aurora." 
s, V. o^, the eye, they refer that as well as the Lat, oculua, 
the Goth, avgo, the Sauskr. aks/uim (eye), iksh (to look), 
and several others to a root ow, from which all those 
referred to are but " dialectical forms." 

It ill becomes me to criticise my masters ; but in such 
nncertainty it may be well to acknowledge the Polynesian 
as an elder dialect of Aryan speech, and take the aid it 
offers. 

Ol*, V. Haw., to approach, draw near to. Tah., oi, adv. 
nearly, almost, Tong., qfi, near, to approach. Sam., qfi, to 
enter, to fit in, to cover, of the male animal. K. Zttal., 
ffliM, to approach, draw near. 

Sanskr., abki, towards, to, on, over; abki-taa, on both 
aides, from every side, round about, near, towards ; aihi- 
gama, approaching, visit, sexual intercourse. 

Greek, a/i^t, on both sides, on, about, over, at, by, near. 

Lat., amh; as in amh-ire. 

O. H. Germ., umpi. Goth., bi, at, by, near. 

Ghana, s. Haw., a family, brood of birds, a litter, 
offspring, tribe. Tong., ohana, husband or wife, a spouse ; 
iitna, a person. Sam., ofaiiga, a nest ; fanganga, a herd, 
N. ZeaL, hokanga, a nest. Tah., ofaa, id. ; v. to nestle close, 
to brood. All these are derivatives of a once common 
word, whose primary meaning was "to bear, bring forth 
young, to breed," and the simple form of which no longer 
exists, but appears in compounds like the following ; Haw., 
hana-u. to bear, to bring forth, breed ; hanau-na, relations, 
generation ; kana-i, to feed, to nurse. Sam.,/ff?ia-M, bring 
forth young, be born; s. offspring, children ; /n/nn^a, to 
£eed ; fanga-moa, a hencoop. Tong., fanga, a brood, flock, 
family ; /afaiiga, to feed, nourish. Tah., fana-u, be bom ; 
VOL. in. F 
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fanau-a^ an infant Barn (Cajeli), anai, child. S. Celebes 
(Bouton), oanana, child. Malay and Jav., anak, child. 
Malg., zana, zanak, zanaka, children, offspring. 

Sanskr., jan^ to bring forth, produce, be bom, to grow, 
to be caused, become ; jarui, creature, mankind, a peison ; 
jani, a woman; javroJca^ a father, producer; janorta^ man- 
kind, household servants, subjects ; /(t^e, i.e.,janti, birth, 
life, tribe, kind. 

Zend, zan, to beget; zantu, tribe. 

Greek, fyepto, am bom, made, become ; 761160, birth, origin, 
race, family ; yvptj, a woman ; 701^, produce, offspring ; 
fyewaca. 

Lat., geno, gigno, bear, bring forth ; genus, birth, descent, 
race, family ; gens nascor, i.&, gnascar, be bom, begotten ; 
natus, nata, son, daughter, pL children. 

Irish, genim, geanaim, bring forth; ginel, cine, fjAmily, 
race. Welsh, geni, be bom ; gan, genid, birth. 

Goth., keinan, to germinate, spring up, grow ; kuni, kin, 
race, generation, tribe; kwens, kweins, a woman, a wife; 
kwino, woman. 

Anc. Slave, /(gTia, woman. 

See further articles " Kanaka," " Kino." 

Oka, s, Marqu. (Nuk.), the rafter of a roof. Haw., o'a, 
rafters of a house, timbers of a boat or ship ; oka-na, a 
district or division of country. Tab., oa, the ribs or 
timbers of a vessel. Sam., o*a-o'a, a stake or pile stuck in 
the ground. 

Sanskr., oka^ okas, house, dwelling-place. 

Lith., ukis, a rustic dwelling ; ukininkas, landed pro- 
prietor, paterfamilias. 

Benfey (Sanskr.-EngL Diet.) and Pictet (loc, cit,, ii 243) 
derive the Sanskr. oka from tech, to likejbe accustomed 
to, suitable. It is at best an hypothesis. 

Oki, v. Haw., to cut, sever, end, finish, cease from 
doing. Tong., oki, to end, complete ; koki, to cut off, as 
liair. N. Zeal., oti-oti, to rest. Fiji., koti, clip, shear; 
otia, to finish ; oti-oii, end, conclusion. Sunda, vJcir, to cut, 
engrave. 
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Lat., occo, to harrow ; otium, leisure, rest, exemption from 
business. 

Greek, 6^v^, sharp, keen, piercing; d)Kv^, swift, quick, 
sharp. 

This word is doubtless a phonetic variation of aki, q. v. 
p. 49. 

Oko, adj. Marqu. (Nuk.), strong, vigorous. Haw., o'o, 
ripe, mature, full-grown. Sam., o'o, id. Mangar., oko, hard, 
firm. 

Sanskr., okh, be able. 

Ola, V, Haw., be saved from danger, recover from sick- 
ness, to live ; & means of life, life itself, living, period of 
life. Sam., ola, to live, recover from sickness ; s. life, pros- 
perity ; olorola, to flourish, to thrive. Other S. Polynes. 
dialects : ora, id. Fiji., hula, life, to live, recover from sick- 
ness, sound, either of body or mind, healthy, flourishing. 
Malg., vdon, life, to live, healthy, sound. 

Greek, ovko^ (the older Epir. and Ion. form, used by 
Homer and Hesiod), 0X09, whole, entire, sound, safe; 
ouXo», be whole or sound ; oxiKjey a salutation like the Lat. 
salve. To the later Greek 6\o^ refer themselves probably 
the Lat saliiSj salvm, soliis (?) ; the Goth, hails, hale, sound ; 
Sax., hal, id. ; hod^ health. 

Ole^ V, Haw., to speak through the throat, guttural, or 
through a trumpet ; s, name of a large sea-shell ; ole-ole, 
talk thickly or indistinctly, as one angry or scolding, to 
grin like the idols ; olo, be loud, as a sound, as a voice of 
wailing; olo-olo, intens. to roar, rush, as the sound of 
waters. Sam., ole, to ask, beg ; olo, to coo as a dove ; faa- 
olo, to whistle for the wind. Tah., oro-io, to grieve to 
death; ta-oro-oro, make a noise, rumble at the bowels. 
Tong., kole, to beg. Fiji., kodrau, to squeal ; qolou, to 
shout. Mai., lulong, to shout, howl. 

Lat, OS, oris, mouth; oro, speak, utter, pray; ulido, 
howl, yell ; tUtUa, an owl. 

0. Norse, ds, mouth or opening of a river or lake. 
O. EngL, otise, id. A.-Sax. and 0. H. Germ., iXla, an owL 

Greek, oXoXv^ao, to cry aloud to the gods ; oXoXvyrj, any 
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loud cry ; 0X0X076)1', the croakiog of frogs ; uXatti, 10 bark, 
bay, how], 

Olb*, s. Haw., the eye-tooth, name of a fish ; ole-ole, v. 
to make notches in auything, to duvetail two pieces 
together. Tab., ore-ore, the teeth of sharks or of the ono 
£sb. 

Greek, opt/f, a pickaxe, or any sharp tool for digging 
opva-a-w, to dig. 'Opv^ was also the name of a species of 
antelope or gazelle, so called from its " pointed horns " 
(Li ddell and Scott) ; alaotbenameof "a great fish, probably 
the narwhal ; Lat. orca" (ibid,) Liddell and Scott, loc. Hi., 
refer opvaato to apaaaoi, to strike hard, or to prjaaea, to 
break. I believe neither etymon 13 tho correct one- 
opvtram is evidently a deiiomiuative of opuf, but opwf has 
tiiree distinct meanings, all converging to one common 
origin, of which the two latter, as given by Liddell and 
Scott, probably suggested the first one. The Polynesian 
ole, ore, eye-tooth, shark's teeth, gives the key to the Greek 
opv^, narwhal and sharp-horned antelope, and the Latin 
orca, grampus. 

Oli, v. Haw., oli-oli, id. ; to sing, be glad, exult ; s. joy, 
exultation, gladneas, a song. Sam., oli, oli-oli, joy, joyful ; 
faa-oli-oli, to rejoice, to quiet a child by walking about 
with it. Tah., ori, to dance, to shake, to ramble about ; 
ori-ori, to gad about; faa-ori, get up a dance. Earot., 
taorhri, to stir up, excite. Sunda, ulin, to play, romp, 

Greek, opv, 6pvv/ii, raise, stir up, of bodily movements, 
urge, incite; opwa, id., agitare; opovca, rush violently; 
opvK, a bird. 

Lat., oi'ior, rise, get up, appear ; origo. 
Liddell and Scott refer the Greek opto, &c., and Eenfey 
refers the Latin orior to the Sanskr. ri, ri-n6vii, to go, to 
rise, &c., &c For my part, I should consider that the 
Polynes. ole', olo, and oli refer themselves for their primary 
meaning, as well as the Greek and Latin words quoted 
above, to the Polynes, olo, oro (Haw., Sam., Tab.), to rub, 
grate, saw, vibrate, swing ; and I would endorse Judge 
Andrews' remark in his Haw.-EogL Diet., 3. v.: "It is 
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not easy to see the connection between olo-oloolo, to sound, 
as the voice of wailing, and olo-oloolo, to swing, vibrate, 
&C., unless the latter be the radical meaning, and the voice 
of wailing he so expressed on account of the vibratory 
motion of the voice in mourning and wailing." 

Olo, «. Haw., the simple form is obsolete. In compound 
words it serves mostly as a synonym for mountain. We 
thus have Olo-kiii, name of a mountain on Molokai ; Olo- 
mana and Vto-kit, mountain peaks on the island of Oahu, 
Haw. group ; Oro-kiva and Oro-tou, mountains on Tahiti ; 
Orosinga, one of the Samoan islands. In Sam., olo means 
a place of refuge, a fortress ; in Earot., Icoro means a wall, 
enclosure ; in Haw., olo-alu means a safe place where the 
property of the chief was stored ; in Tah., oro-tnaiva, 
means lit, the skull of a parent, secondarily the spirits of 
dead relations, analogous to the Haw. au-Tnakua. In the 
Motu dialect of New Guinea (Port Moresby), ororo means 
mountain. A dialectical form in ulu is common iu Poly- 
nesia. Sam., tUu, head of man and animal, head of a club, 
the knob of a stick ; lUu-ld, the top edge of a Samoan 
mat-sail; w^M-ptw, the skull ; u/ii-(M^a, bald-headed. Tab., 
uru, skull. Marqu., u'u, club. Fiji., ulu, head ; ulu-^mate, 
wig. Throughout Polynesia ulu is also the name of the 
bread-fruit, doubtless from its shape and resemblance 
to a human head. Among the JIalay Islands both forms 
prevail Tagal, o/o, head. Buguis, Patta, Banjak Island, 
Engauo, Amboyna, Sapania, Ceram, ulu, uru, id. Sunda, 
huTU, id. liuru, olum, olun, id. 

Greek, opos, mountain, hill, height ; Ion. ovpo^, id.; 
opoyKoi, mountain tops. 

Liddell and Scott, without giving their own opinion, 
state that " Curtius connects tliis word with Sauskr. girts, 
Zend, gairis, Slav, gora, all of tlie same signification.'' 
Unfortunately I do not possess the worka of Mr. Curtius, 
and do not know to what root he refers giris and gora. 
But Mr. A, Pietet (loc, cit., i. 1 22) refers them to a Sanskrit 
root, " gr (_gaT), etfundere, conspergere, i cause des eaux 
qni descendent dea hauts lieux et des montagnea 
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neigeuaes," Mr. Pictet, however, refera ihc Greek o^ 
to the Sanskrit vardha, mountain, opoi foi fopo^, and allied 
to rdra, a heap, a pile, a multitude, and quotes the Iiiah 
fair, /aire, hill, eniineuce, as analogous. Because vdra 
and vardka, fair and /aire, indicate the presence of a 
digamraa, and (jiri and t/ora the presence of an initial 
guiturul, I do not see that it necessarily follows that opoi 
must have lost either a primary digamma or a primary 
guttural. Its two forms, opof and ovpoii, have their exact 
counterparts in the Polynesian oro, vlu, with the same 
primary meaning of hill, height, tallness. mountain, &a I 
have no desire and stdl less ability to contend with so 
eminent philologists as Curtius, Pictet, &c.. but I simply 
wish to present the claims of the Polynesian to recogni- 
tion by European savants as a primitive member, however 
much " weather-worn and travel-stained," of the great 
Aryan stock, and call their attention to the fact that in 
this language may be found the solution of many an ety- 
mological riddle in the Aryan family of speech. I hold, 
therefore, that not only are olo and 6pa<! related, but are 
also far older names for mountain than their synonyms 
vardha or giri, inasmuch as the idea of altitude, pro- 
minence, in relation to mountains, must necessarily have 
struck the beholder before the more complex ideas of 
covering and protection, or the effusion of rain from lofty 
mountains. The Polynesian do and ulu were no donbt 
only dialectical variations of a primary word conveying 
the idea of tall, high, lofty, prominent, applied to head and 
mountain, like the Celtic ^t'n. 

OrEjS. Haw,, bundle ; v. to bundle up ; opi-opi, to tie up 
tightly, to fold up as a cloth. Tah„ ope, to collect, to 
bring together ; opc-ope, property, thiugs of all descriptions, 
which in the rage of war had been thrown into the rivers, 
then carried to the sea, and afterwards thrown on shore 
again ; opi, oc^, to shut together, to close as the leaves of a 
book. Marqu., kopi, to close, shut up, as the hand. Fiji., 
ovi-ca, to gather the young under her wings, as a hen ; 
oviovi, a nest. I consider tbese as dialectical variants of 
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another Polyneaian form : Haw., api, to gather together, 
as people to one place, to bring into a small compass, as 
baggage. Sam., wpi, to lodge ; s. residence, lodging. Tong., 
ofci, home, habitation. Rarot,, pu-api-fuja, property, posses- 
siong, Tah,, api, folds of cloth ; v. to join together, to con- 
federate, be filled, as a place ; api-a, closed, as oyster-shells ; 
api-piti, altogether ; api-api, crowded, as a road. 

Lat., <^s, opis, means, riches, wealth ; Ops, the goddess of 
earth, as the source of fruitfulness and riches ; opinius, 
fruitfal. 

Greek, a^eiw, wealth, abundance. 

Lith., apstas, riches, abundance. 

Ben/ey and Pictet refer the Latin ops, opes, to the San- 
skrit dp, to attain to, obtain, to fit, whence the Latin apto, 
to fit ; opus, work, &c, Liddell and Scott, following Cur- 
tiu3, refer tt^evos to Sanskrit ajmas, income, property, and 
allied to Latin ops, opulentus, copia. With due deference, I 
think that ops, a^evov, apsta, show a greater affinity to the 
Polynesian opi, api, than to the Sanskrit dp, wiiich, on the 
other hand, certainly connects better with the Polynesian 
apo, q. v., p. fit. 

Whence came the suffis -ops, -opes, which so many 
different peoples, or rather tribes of the same race, in- 
habiting the coasts of the Mediterranean in ancient times, 
shared in common, whatever their patronymic distinction ? 
We read of Pd-opea. Mer-opes, Dry-opes, Dol-opes, Cerc-opei, 
AUki-opes, Opisci (contracted Osci), and others. It has been 
generally referred to the Greek ot^, the voice or manner 
of speech, or to t!ie Greek oifr, the eye, look, and appearance. 
and in course of time to have become a collective word 
for people, nation, tribe. It seems to me that neither o^, 
the eye, nor vijr, the voice, fully satisfies the etymological 
demands of this word. If the former may apply to the 
Pel-opes or Aithi-opes, it certainly cannot apply to the 
Mer-opes or Dol-opes, nor can the latter apply with any 
greater appropriateness to the Pelopea and Aithiopes. A 
swarthy or sunburnt voice would be as uuintelligible an 
expression as a wooden or aritculated eye ; and hence the 
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Greek o^ failing to be equally applicable to all the 
in which it occurs aa meaning a nation, people, or 
we must look outside the Greek among kindred tongues 
for an etymon that will render an intelligible meaning to 
all the cases where occurring, and will justify its applica- 
tion in expressing the idea of a people or a tribe. Such 
a word I find in the Polynesian ope, api. It may have 
existed in the Greek in far pre-Homeric limes, indicating 
a collection, a gathering of men or things, and thus been 
applied to a people or tribe, as the Scandinavian tkiod in 
Svithiod or Gauthiod indicated the Svea or Gota people ; 
but no trace of its primary meaning remained in Homer's 
time, except perijaps in a^evo<i, whose derivative meaning 
has been retained also in the Latin opes, the Lithuanian 
apsla, as well as in the Polynesian ope-ope and jiu-apinga. 

U, V. Haw,, to protrude, rise up, draw out, to ooze or 
drip, as water, to drizzle, to weep, to be tinctured, impreg- 
nated, soaked ; s. the breast of a female, pap, udder. Tah., 
u, to run against a thing, to touch, to be damp, wet ; a. the 
breast of a oy thing that gives milk. Sam., w, direct 
towards, turn to. Marqu., w, swell up, as boiling water, 
proceed out, breast of woman, milk; wu, proceed. Fiji., 
tui, to flow, of the tide, a wave ; deriv. Haw., uha, the 
thigh, the ham of a hog, the lap of a woman, the rectum. 
Sam., ufa, the rectum, posteriors. Tab., vfa, females of 
beasts, the thigh. N. Zeal., uwa, id. Marqu., pufa, the 
thigh, N. Zeal., Tab., Marqu., uma, breast Tung., uina, 
the shoulder. Haw., umauma, breast. Paum., houma, 
heart. Sam., uma, a wide chest. 

As this word is evidently either a primary form or a 
dialectical variation of the Polynesian hu, su-, with almost 
identical meanings, I refer tho reader to that for further 
remarks. But there are a few West Aryan words which 
seem to me to ally themselves nearer to the form m than 
to that of hu, su, and I here submit them. 

Sanskr., H-dMr, udder. 

Greek, oidap, udder. 
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Lat., uterus, womb; vier^ teat, breast, udder; uvidus^ 
wet; vdvs. 

A,-Sax., vder, udder. EngL, ooze t Swed., vdde^ point, 
projection, cape ; vdda, odd, not even. 

Benfey (Sanskr.-EngL Diet.) refers the Sanskrit ^Adhar 
to an original (so supposed) vad-dhant; but as no such 
word as vad answering to that purpose is found in the 
Sanskrit, I may be permitted to refer the first component 
to its Polynesian kindred u, and the second to the Sanskrit 
verb dhd, to grant, confer. And when that agglutination 
of u and dha took place among the West Aryan branches, 
u must still have been a living, independent word, with 
the secondary meaning of milk, moisture, that it still retains 
in the Tahitian. 

U^ V. Sam., to emit a hollow sound, to roar, as the 
waves on the reef ; faia-u, to cry with a loud moaning 
voice. Haw., v>d, cry out, to bellow, roar. Tong., w, to 
crow, as a cock. Tah., ttd, to scream. 

Sanskr., u, to sound. 

Ua, 8, Haw., rain ; v, to rain. Sam., Tah., K Zeal., 
Marqu., id. Tong., uha, rain. Botoma, tisa, id. Sunda, 
htuz, to rain. Sulu Isl., huya, rain. Ceram. (Camar), 
tUani, id. Gilolo (Gani), tdau, id.; (Galela), hura, id. 
Mentawej Isl., urat, id. Teor, uran, id. Tagal, olon, id. 
Malg., oran, id. Ceram. (Gah), u*an, id. Timor (Brissi), 
oA, water. Savn., u UokOj id. Eotti., oee, id. Fiji, tuxc, 
rain. 

Sanskr., tidan, water; und, to wet, moisten; uksh 
(Ved.), to wet, sprinkle. 

Lat, unda, wave. 

Icel., und, a spring of water, wave. 0. Norse, yda, to 
flow together ; Hr-van, a cloud, from tir, pluvia (Grimm's 
Teuton. Myth., i 332). 

Whatever the meaning of the qualifying suffixes -dan, 
-nd, 'ksh, -r, to the above West Aryan words, it is evident 
that the common base of those words was an original u, 
as it is in the Polynesian u-a, u-ha, ii-sa, u-ran, u-lan, of 
which we find an almost literal reproduction in that old 
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aud half-forgotten member of the Iranian branch, the 
Ossetic, where iia-ran signifies "to rain." 

I think it very probable that the Sanskrit aMra, a rain- 
cloud, Latin imber, rain, shower, iimhra. shade, Greek 
6fi0po<;, thunderstorm, haavy rain, which lexicographers 
point out as closely related, without, however, giving an 
etymon, will, when properly analysed, be found to dissolve 
themselves into this primary Old Aryan w, meaning " water, 
moisture," and some common Aryan form of the San- 
skrit hkri, to bear, to hold. Probably also the Latin u-ber 
refers itself to the same formation. 

I have said nothing of the Greek xiStop or tlie Latin 
sudor. Authorities differ. The initial aspirate and sibi- 
lant indicate their connection with the Polynesian Au, 
su, q. v„ and which was probably a later form, though 
with similar meaning, than that in u. 

In regard to the Gothic wato, water, whose base, watan, 
Benfey says, "represents the oi'ganic form of the verb 
utul" I fear it will be found to have no relation to u, ud, 
wnd, whatever. My reasons will be shown s. v. Wai. 

TJllA,, 8. Haw., also uioita, u prefix or euphon., light- 
ning. Sam., li-ila, and in most of the Southern dialects, 
u-ira, lightning. In Tong., u-At7a, lightning, we approach 
the original form of the word, which we find in the Sam. 
sila, s. an extremity of the raiahow, r. to be ashamed. 
Haw,, k'da-hila, blushing of the face, quick suffusion of 
blood, shame. Tah., kira, basbfulness. Fiji., dla, to 
shine, of the heavenly bodies. Malg., held, ]ij,4tning. 
Sunda, gelap, lightning; g'dap, to shine, glitter; sirab, 
streak of lightning ; ira, shame. Malay, hUat, lightning. 
Celebes (Goront), ilata, id. 

Sanskr., Mra, Indra'a thunderbolt, a diamond; hirana, 
gold ; hriniya, be angry, ashamed, bashful. 

Greek, creXa?, flash of lightning, light, brightness ; 
aekqvr}, moon; e\jj, the heat or light of the sun; ehjivr), 
a. torch ; ^eXtof, ^Xio;, sun, daylight. Liddell aud Scott 
refer the Greek ereipim, scorching, and the Sanskrit sHra, 
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«&Tya, sun, sol, to the same family. It may be so, but it 
may be " faute de mieux." 

Germ., hclle, clearness, brightness, brilliancy. 

Uka, s. Haw., the country inland from the sea, up 
towards the mountains. S. Polynea., uta, id. Motu (N. 
Guinea), via, forest. Mai., utin, wilderness, forest, jungle ; 
vtara, north. Biaayao {Phil. Isl), yvia, earth, land. 

Sanskr., W, up, upward, out; udanck, upper, northern ; 
ticAcAa, high; vitara, superior, northern, i.e., upper region, 

Welch, liA, high, elevated. 

Goth., Sax., ut, uta, out of, from. 

In Polynesian the v-ta corresponds exactly to tlie 
Sanskrit ut-tara, the inland, higher country, in contra- 
distinction from the lower, coast land. The Malay tUara, 
north, ia probably an importation in after-ages of the 
Sanskrit utlara, which itself, doubtless, only became 
indicative of a northern region after the Aryans had 
descended from the Hindu-Kush, and when to go north- 
ward was equivalent to going upward. In no part of 
Polynesia proper does the sense of north connect with 
the word uta. It means simply up from the lowlands, or 
inland from the seaboard, whatever point of the compass 
one starts from. When the Polynesians left the Aryan 
stock, the Vedic Aryans had apparently not yet descended 
from the mountains which afterwards formed their north- 
ern barrier. 

Ula, adj. Haw., red as a blaze, purple, scarlet, name 
of a lobster. Tah., ura, flame, to blaze, be red ; ura-nra, 
red. Sam,, ula, red ; ula, lobster. Mangar., ura, blaze, 
flame, Tong., ula, id. ; kula-kula, red. N. Zeal., kura, 
red. Marqu., kua, id. Fiji., kula-kula, red. Sunda, uruvg, 
flame. Ceram. (Awauja). ausa, fire. Pulo Nias, auso, 
yellow. Matabello, ululi, red. Tidore, kuT-aehi, yellow. 
Gilolo (Galela), kur-achi, gold. 

Sanskr., ush, to burn, and its numerous derivatives ; 
ulkd, a firebrand, meteor, fireball ; ulmuka, id. 

Lat., uro, burn, ustu^, ustio ; auram, gold ; aurora, the 
redness of the dawn, dawn. 
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Greek, ahw, kindle, light a f5re; ^tus, om?, awac, for 
af<u9, the morning red, dawn ; aupiov, to-uiorrow ; aipov, 
gold ; eim, to singe. 

Irish, iw, fire, Welsh, ysu, bum; aur, gold. Cora., 
mr.id. 

Lith., aukaas, gold ; ati^ra, the dawn. Anc. Prus3._ 
aiisis, gold, 

Zend, tis?id, vshS, usd, morning, dawn. 

O. Korse, 'usli, fire. A. -Sax,, ysli, a live coaL Anc. 
Germ,, iisU, yellow, 

Eenfey refers the Sanskrit %dhd to " probably " jval, to 
hlnze, bum. Ag.iiii it is possible ; hut is it so in face of 
the Latin, Greek, and Polynesian congeners ? 

In the Dravidian, Cauarese, and Tula occurs the word 
v,r-i, signifying to burn. 

The same tendencies to commute r and s are as appa- 
rent in the Polynesian family as in the Indo-European. 

Uli, s. Haw., the blue sky; adj. blue, cerulean, green; 
lUi-uli, verdure; adj. green, dark- coloured, black. Sam,, 
Tong., Fak., idi; Tab., uri, blue-black, any dark colour. 

1 find no application of this word in the West Aryan 
dialects, unless it forms the component part of the Latin 
cwr-ula, car-ulcus, the blue colour of the sky, dark-blue, 
dark-coloured ; c<Br or cocr being a contraction of calua or 
coelum, r and I commuted. 

Ule, u Haw., to hang, to swing, to project; e. the 
genitals of male animals, the tenon for a mortise ; ule-ule, 
pendulous, projecting ; uli, v. to steer a canoe ; koe-uli, a 
rudder, a steering oar or paddle ; ulili, a ladder, a bamboo 
whistle. Fiji., uli, the steering oar of a canoe, Tah,, uri, 
the pilot-fiali, the dog. 

Greek, ovpa, the tail of an animal, the rear ; opoi, oppot, 
tail, rump, bottom ; opva, a sausi^e ; probably ovpov, urine, 
ovp£a>. 

Lat., urina, urine ; urinor, dive under water ; iirinator, 
a diver ; possibly so named from the action, if the process 
was diving head foremost; probably akin to ovpia, a water- 
binl. 
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Satiakr., tlrw, the thigh; urae, the broast; ura-ga, n 
enake ; v/rmi, a wave. Benfey refers the three first to vri, 
to guard,scieeD, cover, conceal, and the last to kvri ("orig. 
dhvri "), to bend, be crooked. Under correction, I believe 
that the Polynesian uh, itli, pendulous, swinging, would be 
a safer and more satisfactory etymon, as to original souse 
and subsequent derivatives, than either wi or dhvri. 

XJlxj, v. Haw., to grow up as a plant, to increase, be 
strong; w/ii-Ww, grow up thick, collect, assemble. Sam., 
ulu, a grove of trees ; ulu-ulu, foliage, bushy, umbrageous ; 
utu-ia, be increased, as property. Tab., uru, a thicket of 
wood, also of coral ; wru-hi, uni-pa, id., growing rapidly. 
Sanskr., ura, large ; urH, the earth. 
Zend, uru, vrva, grand, large'; urvara, a tree, 
Greek, evpvi, wide, broad, apacioua, far-spreading, 
Lat., oleo, to grow ; ad-oleo, sub-oles. 
In Dravidian, uru signifies "to be strong;" urv^di, 
strength. Vid. Drav. Gram., Caldwell. 

TJma, v. Haw., to screw, press, grasp; um«, to pull, 
draw out ; umi, to press upon, choke, to crowd ; mearu\ 
something drawing, attractive, the mistress of a lover. 
Zeal., Mangar., l:umi, to squeeze, press; kiime, to pull, 
draw out Tab., uma, to pinch; uine, to pull, draw. 
Tong,, lima, a kiss, salutation by pressing noaea; omi, 
to draw out ; kumi, to search, explore. Sam., umi, to 
lengthen out. 

Sanskr., chumb, to kiss ; chumh-aka, a loadstone, 
Uno^ v. Haw,, to prop up, help, hold up; s. small 
stones for propping up and sustaining larger ones, prop, 
wedge ; unu-unu. to pile up ; unu, also a place of worship, 
temple, Heiau. Tah., unu, an ornament in the Marae, the 
crest on a cock's head. Mai. and Snada,gimunff, mountain ; 
guTia, profitalfle, useful. 

Greek, ovvvrifti, hot. 2, inrrjfj/riv, to profit, help, aid, 
support. Liddell and Scott give a root ov, but without 
stating what its primary material meaning may have 
been. 'Oveiap, what helps or strengthens. 

Uku^, v. Tah., to pass away as a season or an age; 
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wnwAt, to draw out as a sword, to withdraw, depart, as the 
&oul at death, to swoon, to substract N. Zeal., unu, to 
take off, draw out. Marqu., www/n, to take away, reduce. 
Sam., Mnwsi, to pick out, select. 

Sanskr., jJtki, lessened, inferior, wanting, 

Greek, «Jf/us, bereft of, bereaved. 

Goth., ioat\s, waning, lacking, wanting. 0. H. Germ., 
tucnag, few. 

Lat., ranus, empty, void ; vanesco, to vanish, disappear ; 
unde (?), whence, from what quarter. 

Benfey (loc. cit., 8. v.) refers ilna to " va-na from van =r 
Goth, van, vans," &c. It may be so, but I do not find in 
the Sanskrit van, either ist or 2nd, as given by Benfey in 
his Sanskr.-Engl. Diet., any sense or meaning that could 
possibly connect it with the sense of loss or privation, 
which apparently underlies, and probably was the original 
sense of the Sanskr. -dna, the Goth, wwns, the Polynes. unu, 
Liddell and Scott give no etymon to the Greek e^ws. 

Upena, 8. Haw,, et ubique, a net, a snare. Tong,, 
kobenga ; 'S.Z^.,kupenga ; Sam., w^w/a, id. Tab., wpca, 
id, ; ufene, to be iilled, crammed, to compress, squeeze ; 
%Lfeu, abundant. In Sam. upeti is the braided frame used 
for printing native cloth. 

The Polynesian words are evidently derivatives of some 
ancient form in upt which no longer exists in the language, 
unless the Fiji, vhe, " again, repeatedly," with an under- 
lying sense of going to a place and returning, " to go and 
hurry back," leads us to the sense of net-making, knitting, 
weaving, in one direction, and to cramming, filling, com- 
presaing, in another, 

Sanskr., ubh, umbh, to fill (Ved.), to compress (properly 
"to incurvate," vid. Benfey, Sanskr, -Engl, Met, s, v. 
Kumnda, a weaver). 

Greek, i^, v^ot, a web ; v^w, v^ivto, to weave 

Zend, nhdaina, what is woven, a web. 

Liddell and Scott refer v^i) to Sanskr, ve, to weave, 
cans, v&paya. Benfey says it may be allied to I'f, but 
refers it to ulh. A. Piotet, following Aufrecht (Or. Ind,- 
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Eur., i. 521, and ii. 168), refers v<fyri to a lost Sanskr. root, 
v<ibh = vhh, to which the A.-Sax. we/an, to weave, and its 
congeners ally themselves. It is possible that the Greek 
v<f>'fl, the Zend tti-da, the Sax. wef-an, &c., are all remini- 
scences of a causative form of an original root in ve or va, 
but of which form no traces now exist in the Sanskrit, for 
the vdpaya referred to is purely hypothetical, according to 
Benfey's own admission. It may be permitted, therefore, 
to suggest that i^, ub-, and tvef-y refer themselves to a 
root of which the form and the primary sense have been 
retained in the Sanskr. vih = vdbh, and the Polynes. upe, 
ufCf ube. 

Upu, V, Haw., also upo, 'to desire strongly, covet, to 
swear, make a vow; kuptui, sorcerer, wizard. .Marqu., 
kupu, to curse. Tah., upu, invocation to the gods, prayer. 
N. Zeal., kupu, word, language. Sam., upu, word, speech, 
language; upuia, to be reproved, found fault with; 
uputaina, to be cursed ; upu-tu'u, tradition. 

Sanskr., kup (i), become excited, angry; kup (2), to 
speak, shine (Benfey). 

Lat., cupio, to desire, long for. 

UwALA, 8. Haw., sweet potato (Convolvulus batatus). 
N. Zeal., kumara; Tah., umara; Sam., umala; Sunda, 
kumeli, id. 

Sanskr., kumard, name of several plants; kuvala, the 
water-lily. 

Lat, cU'Cumis, cu-cumeris, a cucumber. The genitive 
seems to indicate an earlier form in cumer. 

Ha\ s. Haw., a trough for water, a water-pipe, a ditch. 
Tah., fa-a, valley, in compounds. Tong., ma-ha, a crack, 
rent, fissure. Sam., ma-fa, pudendum muliebre. Fiji., 
ma-ga, id. Haw., ma-ha, to rend, make a hole, tear in two ; 
na-ha, to split, crack open ; no-ha, id. ; ha-iki, a narrow 
passage, pinched, scant; ha-wale, lying, deceitful, lit. 
"mouth only." Marqu.,/a-/a, an opening generally, mouth ; 
horoke, to separate, divide. N. ZeaL, wha-iti, a narrow 
passage. Earot., o-iti, id. SB.m., fa-nga, a bay, a fish-trap. 
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Intimately connected with the above, and probably 
originally only a dialectical variation, is the general Poly- 
nesian word loa, " the apace between two objects in space 
or in time," the different derivations of wldcb interlace and 
confound themselves, in sound and sense, with those of 
Art. Vid. s. V. Wa. 

Sanakr. lu}} (Ved.), to give way; Aand, the jaw. 

Greek, ^^oo^. primary meaning, doubtless, apace, expanse, 
applied also to time, ihe nether abyss, any vast gulf or 
chaam, also applied to the gaping jaws of the crocodile ; 
j(a^o/iai, x'»""^« X"""*". to give way, recede, relinquish ; 
^areoj, to open the mouth ; y^atrfia, a yawning hollow, the 
open mouth, any gulf or wide expanse; x^pa (Liddell 
and Scott), widow, relict ; x*"/"'- separately, asunder. Lid- 
dell and Scott admit the radical connection of these 
words with the Sanskr. kd. revw, the under-jaw ; yeveiov, 
the upper-jaw, also the chin; yvaOo^. the jaw, mouth; 
referred by Liddell and Scott and by Benfey to the 
Sanskr, Aand. jaw. 

Lat., ffcna, cheek, perhaps eeda, go away, leave (Liddell 
and Scott), ffio, to open, gape, yawn, is also referred by 
lexicographers to the Sanskr. M. Fauces, a narrow passage, 
the gullet. 

Goth., ftinnuB, the cheek. Sax., dnne, chin ; ( 
cheek. 

Ha*, v. Haw., to breathe strongly, a forced breath) 
breathe out, breathe upon, puff, blow, expire; ka-u, to 
swallow, gulp down, inhale, snuff up, snort. Tong., /a, 
breathe strongly, strong expiration of the breatli. Mangar. 
a, id. Sam., fa, /a/a, hoarse, hoarseness. Tab., /a-o, speak 
through the nose, a snuffler. 

From these roots and stems we have the following deri- 
vatives : — Haw., ha-nou and ha-no, the asthma, a wheez- 
ing breath; ka-nu, ha-no. to breathe, the natural breath; 
" na mea hanu," the breathing things, i.r., the people ; Aa- 
nu-Jianu, to scent, to amell, as a dog following a track, 
Tong., /a-/ango, to whisper; /ango-fango, to blow the 
nose, play on the nose-flute. Sain, fangu'/angu, a flute ; 
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fano, to die, perish. T^.,faa'fano, to go out, as the spirit 
of one possessed, as the spirit or breath of one dying. 
N. Zeal., whxingOf to groan. 

Sanskr., van, van, han, to sound ; vdTUt, a pipe, a flute ; 
vdniy speech, voice (?). Perhaps hhash, to bark ; hJiasJia, 
dog ; bhastrd, a bellows, as well as hhdsh, to speak, refer 
themselves to the same root as the Sanskrit van, van, the 
Polynesian Jiano, fano. 

As I have found no adequate etymon for the Latin ?ialo, 
to breathe forth, exhale, I refer to it here, n and I com- 
muted, a not uncommon occurrence in several of the 
Aryan branches. 

In regard to the Sanskrit van, Pictet (Or. InA-Eur., ii. 
474) says : " Au sanskr. vdna, flftte, pipeau, de van, van, 
sonare (Dhatup), r^pond peut-Stre directement, par le 
changement de n en /, comme dans aX\o9, alius = sanskr. 
anya, le grec av\o<;, flute (cf. Z. S. X., 246 note). II 
faudrait alors le s^parer de aim, am = sanskr. vd, flare, 
bien que.les rac. vd, van, van, puissent fetre primitive- 
ment alli^es. Cf. aussi vSn, ven, organum musicum ca- 
nendi causa sumere, fidibus canere, vSna, musicien, vSnu, 
flftte et roseau, et peut-Stre vind, le luth indien. La rac. 
van, sonare, se retrouve dans Tirlandais fonnaim, chanter, 
fonn, chant, fonnmhar, melodieux, et, sous la forme vin, 
dans Tanc. idl. weindn, ejulare, flere, ululare, scand. vtiTia, 
lamentare, angl. whine; ct anc. all. 'Mrmw(5?i, murmurare, 
&c/' 

Haoa, adj. Haw., hot, burning, as the sun or fire, pun- 
gent, bitter, heart-burn; 8, the fierce heat of summer. 
TaL,/a, to appear, come in sight. Celebes (Buton), wha, 
fire. Burn, M-Tia, id. Saparua, Aow, id. Ceram. (Camar.), 
hao, id. ; (Wahai), aow, id. 

Sanskr., &M, to shine, be bright, to appear ; hha, a star ; 
hhd, light, the sun ; bltd-tu, hhd-lu, the sun ; hhds, &c. 

Greek, ^aoi, to light, shine ; if>ao^, light ; ^aipco, &c. 

Lat., fax, a torch; fociis, hearth, fireplace; faveo, to 
warm, keep warm ; febris, fever. 

Connected with Iiao-a is doubtless the Hawaiian word 
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hao-U, which, eo far as I know, does not occur in any 
other Polynesian dialect Its meaning is "white," Eind 
was generally applied to hoga with white bristles. It 
was also applied to foreigners — "while people" — and 
occiira as such in the celebrated chant of Knalii, which 
was conipoaed and recited long before Captain Cook visited 
the Hawaiian group. 

HAKA.^ II. Haw,, to stare, look earnestly at, to contend, 

quarrel ; haka-ka, id., to fight. Marqu., hakata, a mirror, 

Greek, ayr], wonder, awe, envy, malice ; ayafj.ai, to 

wonder, be astouiahed, feel envy, be angry ; dyaio/iai, be 

iudigDant. 

Eaka', s. Haw., a ladder, ic, a pole with cross sticks, 
the hole or opening between the sticks, a hole generally, 
also an artificial henroost ; adj. full of holes or crevices ; 
haka-kaka, be hollow, empty, Sam., Tong., Tah., Marqu^ 
• fata, shelf, a litter, scaffold, loft, altar. N. Zeal., wkata, 
id. Tah., fata-fata, open, not enclosed, empty. Niua, 
fata, the cheat, breast. Tong., Sam., fata-fata, id, Marqn., 
fata, to spretid out, raise up ; fala-a, staging, shelf, bed, 
altar. Fiji,, vaia. loft, shelf, a bedstead, Malg-./oifa, fire- 
place, hearth ; fatan, crowfoot, pan, warming-pan. 

Sanskr., pack (2), paAcli, make evident, state fully, to 
spread — vid. Benfey; the latter meaning probably the 
primary one ; vakshas, breast, bosom, 

Lat., pectus, breast ; pecten, comb ; petto, to comb, hackle, 
card. 

Greek, ireKm, to comb, card. 

It will be seen that the primary underlying sense of 
these references is "to expand, to spread out," and that 
the sense of boUowness, chest, breast, must be a secondary, 
but still extremely ancient, application of the word, 
occurring as it does in Sanskrit, Latin, and Polynesian. 

For further Polynesian connections to Sanskrit jwcA (z), 
see s. V, Paka, post. 

Haka', s. Marqu,, in compounds, haka-iki (for Haka- 
nriki), cliief, lord, Sam., 'ata, a hero, a strong man ; sata- 
'aiava, a name of respect given to the Tongans, Fiji., 
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saka, equivalent to "Sir" in addressing a person, probably- 
allied to Ihaku, q. v. 

Sanskr., cak, to endure, be able, powerful ; cakti, strength, 
power ; Cakra, name of Indra, a king ; cqkunCy a bird, the 
Indian kite ; cdka, power. 

0. Norse, haukr, a hawk, falcon ; Iiagr, the right hand, 
dexter. 

Haki, v. Haw., also ha'i and ha'e, primary meaning to 
break open, separate, as the lips about to speak, to break, 
as a bone or other brittle thing, to break off, to stop, tear, 
rend, to speak, tell, bark as a dog ; hahai, to break away, 
follow, pursue, chase ; hai, a broken place, a joint ; hakina, 
a portion, part ; Tia'ina, a saying ; Juie, something torn, as 
a piece of kapa or cloth, a flag, ensign. Sam., fati, to 
break, break off; fai, to break off, pluck off, as a leaf, 
wrench off; fai, to say, speak, abuse, deride ; sac, to tear 
off, rend; ma-sae, torn. Tah., fati, to break, break up, 
broken ; fai, confess, reveal, deceive ; faifai, to gather or 
pick fruit ; haea, torn, rent ; s. deceit, duplicity ; hae-hae, 
tear anything, break an agreement; haJiae, id. Tong., 
fati, break, rend. Marqu., fati, fe-fati, to break, tear, 
rend ; fai, to tell, confess ; fefai, to dispute. The same 
double meaning of " to break " and " to say " is found in 
the New Zealand and other Polynesian dialects. Malg., 
Tiai, haik, voice, address, calL 

Lat, «ec(?, cut ofif, cleave, divide ; 8ecuris,hB,tchet ; segmen- 
turn, cutting, division, fragment; seculum (sc. temporis), 
sector, follow eagerly, chase, pursue ; sequor, follow ; sica, 
a dagger ; sicilis, id., a knife ; saga, sagus, a fortune- 
teller. 

Greek, aryvvfic, break, snap, shiver, from root fay (Liddell 
and Scott); 0717, breakage, fragment; exa^, adv. far off, 
far away.^ 

1 laddeU and Scott consider ixas qua, quid), who of two, of many, 

•kin to ixairrost each, every, " in the &c. " Doubtless ixas and ixaaTos 

■ense of apart, by itself," and they are akin " in the sense of apart, by 

refer to the analysis of Curtius of itself," but that sense arises from 

" 4. ss fit, hf and -KOffros, &c., com- the previous sense of separating, 

paring Sanskrit has, kl, hat (quis, cutting off, breaking off, and thus 
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Sanskr., socA, to follow. Zend, luick, id, (Vid. Hang, 
" Essay on Parsis."} 

I am well aware that most, perhaps all, prominect 
pIiilologist3 of the present time — " wliose shoe-strings I am 
not worthy to unlace " — refer the Latin seqtwr, secus, even 
sacer, and the Greek eTrw. eno/iai, to this Sanskrit saeh. 
Benfey even refers the Greek eKat to this sack, as explai 
toryof its origin and meaning. But, under correction, and 
even without the Polynesian congeners, I should hold that 
saeh, " to follow," in order to bo a relative of sacer, doubtlesi 
oriyinally meaning " set apart." then " devoted, holy," and 
of eKa<t, " far off," doubtless originally meaning something 
" separated," " cut off from, apart from," must also originally 
have had a meaning of " to be separated from, apart from," 
and then derivatively "to come after, to follow." The 
sense of " to follow " implies the sense of " to be apart 
from, to come after," something preceding. The links of 
this connection in sense are lost in the Sanskrit, but still 
Burvivc in the Polynesian IloH, faii, and its contracted 
form hixi, fax, "halmi, as shown above. I am therefore 
inclined to rank the Latin stquor aa a derivative of seco, 
" to cut off, take off." 

Welsh, haciaw, to hack ; kaff, a gash, cut ; segvr, apart, 
separate ; segru, to put apart ; hoc, a bill-hook ; kicel, id. 

A.-Sax., sfflya, a saw; sfoa;, knife; haccan, to cut, hack; 
seegaji, to saw ; saga, speech, story ; seean, to seek. Anc 
Germi, seh, seek, a ploughshare. Perhaps the Goth, hakul, 
A.-Sax. hacele, a cloak, ultimately refer themaelvea to the 
Polynes, hae, a piece of cloth, a flag. 

Anc, Slav., sieshti (deica), to cut ; mhjra, hatchet. 

Judge Andrews in his Hawaiian-English Dictionary 
observes the connection in Hawaiian ideas between "speak- 
ing, declaring," and " breaking." The primary idea, which 
probably underlies both, ia found in the Hawaiian " to 
open, to separate, as the lips in speaking or about to 

more naturally coDoecte itaolf with with such s Forced compaund u fit 
the Latin tre-o, mt-er, and that uid xai. 
fuaily of wonb uid id«iu, than 
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speak ; " and it will be observed that the same develop- 
ment in two directions shows itself in all the Polynesian 
dialects, as well as in several of the West Aryan dialects 
also. 

Haku^a Haw., lord, master. Tah.,/a^w/ Rarot., a^tt, 
id. I am not aware that this word, in this, probably the 
full form, occurs in the other Polynesian dialects with 
that meaning. We find it, however, in Pulo Nias, off 
Sumatra, where hatu is an epithet and name of deity. 
The Sumatra, Bali, and Tagal batara, bathaia, as a name 
for God, may possibly refer to the Sanskrit hha((dra, 
venerable, derived from bharfri and bhri, but I think it 
doubtfuL In all the Polynesian dialects, however, occurs 
a contracted form of hdkuyfatu, k ov t elided, viz., Sam., 
aau ; Tong., hau ; Tah., fan, king, chief. Principal, Haw., 
hau, a title of chief, a noble, a descendant of kings ; Earot., 
Mangar., au, kingdom, government. The verbs follow the 
same forms : Haw., haku, to dispose, arrange, rule, com- 
pose, as a song ; Jiahau, haua, to whip, chastise. Sam., fcUu, 
to make a girdle, to plait, to compose a song ; fatufatu, 
to fold up, to lay up words, commit to memory ; faiiirpese, 
fatusiva, a poet ; fau, to tie together, to build ; fau-mau, 
to hold firmly, be obstinate ; satisau, to build up, repair ; 
saiAOf cruel, despotic. Tah.,/a<w, to braid, plait ; fatu-pehe, 
a composer of songs, poet; faufaua, to make straight, 
arrange ; fafau, to tie together. N. Zeal., whatu, to weave 
by hand, to braid, as a mat; wJiaka-hau, to command. 
Tong., Marqu., fatu, to fold, roll up. 

This word is doubtless related to, or another form of, 
the MarqiL JiaJca — vid. p. 198. 

Greek, ^;fai, cfw, to have in hand, to hold, to rule, keep, 
check, keep on, with a sense of present duration ; e/crmp, 
holding fast, epithet of Zeus ; also applied to anchors, a 
prop, a stay, a proper name ; ix^po^, strong, secure ; oxypo^, 
id; ^XA^. 

A.-Sax., secg. Scand., sc{/gr, vir fortis, miles, strenuus, 
illustris ; seigr, firmus ; siji, sege, victory. Goth., sigis, id. 

Irish, seighion, warrior, hero. 
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The Greek forms are referred by botii Benfey and 
Liddell and Scott to the Sanakrit mk, to bear, endure, be 
able, and the Teutonic forms by Benfey and Pictet to the 
same Sanskrit root, and the latter quotes the Vedio 
sahuri, victorious (Or, Ind.-Eur., ii. 197). It seems to me 
quite probable that the Sansknt sak, iogh, aud cak, with 
precisely similar meanings, are but dialectical forms of a 
once common word, whose primitive sense has been best 
retained in the Polynesian and in the Greek. 

To tlie same primitive sense of holding fast, being 
strong, I think may also, with good reason, be referred: 

Hakd^, s. Haw,, a hard lump of anything, a hard bunch 
in the flesh, the ball of the eye. With po intena. po-hahi, 
general name of stones, rocks, pebbles, &c. Sam., fatu, 
seed, the heart of a thing, stone ; eulj. hard ; fatufatu,^ 
stony; fatu-ngao, the kidneys, Tah.,/a(ii, the core of an 
abscess; fatiL-rei, the stones at the bottom of a fish-net^ 
Marqu., /atu, atone, teat. Kina, Fakaafo, /atu, stone. 
N, Zeal,, watu, hail; koioalu, stone. Mang.. atu, 
seed; po-aiu. atone. Fiji-, valu, atone, rock; valu-ni- 
balawa, a whale's tooth ; vatti-ni-taia, the shoulder-blade. 
Suuda, balu. stone. Pulo Kias, hatu, id. Engano, pahi, 
id. Am. IsL (Wammer), /atu, id. Amboyna (Liang), 
katu-aka, the belly. Malg., aatu, stone. Timor. Laut,, 
vatu, id. 

Lat, scucum, rock, crag. Probably salum, which has 
been sown, the seed, the grain ; satvs, sator, also refer 
to a form equally akin to saxum and the Polynesian 
kahi. 

Greek, inj«oir, a weight in the balance ; certainly a very 
distant, if any, relation to o-ijkov, a pen, a fold, Liddell and 
Scott give no etymon to either, ^jj/co?, weight, no doubt 
represented originally a atone or some hard substance 
conventionally used as a weight; perhaps o-itos, grain, 
corn, wheat The correspondence of the Greek airoi and 
Suuda siH, seed, kernel, may be accidental; and yet I 
think it a fair inference that auov refers itself to fftjico^ 
within the Hellenic group, as siki does to halcu within the 
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• 

Polynesian group, and that both ariKo<; and liaku had a 

common Aryan origin. 

In the valleys of the Hindu-Kush the old form is still 
retained. We find in Gilgit (Shina), hut, stone ; Chiliss, 
Idtf id.; Torwalak, hdd, id.; Gowro., hdt, id.; Narisati, 
wutt, id. ; Kowar, Idt, id. 

Professor Sayce, in "Introduction to Science of Lan- 
guage," vol. ii. p. 132, speaking of the early Teutonic 
family in Europe, says : ** Gold, silver, and bronze were 
the three metals known, though implements of stone still 
continued in use ; and even after their arrival in Europe 
we find the Teutonic Aryans naming the ' dagger ' seahs, 
from the stone (Lat. saxum) of which it was made." 

Haia, V, Haw., to proceed, pass on or over, to miss 
the object aimed at ; s. Tiala, transgression, trespass, 
offence; adj. sinful, wicked. Sam., sala, adj, wrong, 
incorrect; s. punishment, fine; v. to lop, cut off; sasala, 
be diffused as a perfume, to spread about ; ma-scUa, great, 
in any way; tu-sala, stand in the wrong place. Tah., 
Jiara, sin, transgression, guilt; adj. unequal, not hitting 
the mark ; v. to deviate, be wrong (the word is also pro- 
nounced Jiapa in Tahitian) ; haJiara, to divide unequally. 
Marqu., haa, offence, aversion, anger. Sunda, sala, fault. 
Malg., hala, hate, to hate ; halak, pain, confusion ; Ivala, 
withdraw, retire ; mi-hala, to leave, to let ; halet, punish- 
ment. 

Sanskr., char, to move, to go through, over, or along, to 
behave; with ati-, to overstep, trespass, offend; chal, to 
tremble, to move, go away, swerve, be troubled ; chhala, 
fraud, deceit ; skhal, to stumble, fall, err, fail ; ca/, to 
shake, tremble. Benfey refers chal to char, and char to 
a hypothetical cchar, and chhala to skJiaL I am inclined, 
in view of the Sanskrit cal and the Greek 0-0X09, craXa, 
not to mention the Polynesian affinities, to consider the 
simplest form of the word as the oldest. The guttural 
additions may have grown up as dialectical variations on 
an earlier, more simple, and more diffused root or stem. 

Greek, aa\o<;, any unsteady tossing motion, the swell 
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of the sea, restlessness, distemper, perplexity ; iraKa, dis- 
tress, anguish ; aoKevia, to shake, to rock ; tp^^i), the 
surging of the sea ; pi. storms, distresses ; AXKo^i, 
oKetrBai, iuf, to spring, leap, bound ; dXfta, a\en<;, &c, 
Liddell and Scott, s. v., indicate that an old form was 
FaKkofiai. That would only show that within the West 
Aryan branches the permutation, in ancient times, of s, h, 
andy waa as common au occurrence as within the Poly- 
uesian group. 

Lat., salio, to leap, jump ; saUiia, eaito, salum, the open 
sea, tossing at sea; scdus, a wicked action, crime, sin, 
disaster. Benfey refers culpa, guEt, fault, blame, to the 
Sanskr. akhal; Fictet refers it to klrp, kalp. 

Goth., shuian, to owe ; ekula, debtor ; sair, sorrow. 
A, -Sax,, sar, pain, grievous ; scyld, debt, offence, 

Lith., akilti, tkeUH, to owe ; sh6ia, debt, 

HjlLau, v. Haw., to extend, stretch out, be long; s. a 
shed for keeping cauoea in. The word occurs in the old 
Hawaiian legends with the meaning of a large canoe or 
vessel, but that sense is now obsolete, Tah., farau, a 
long shed generally, canoe-shed. 1oRg.,fdau,folau, canoe, 
fleet, voyage, navigating. Sam., foiau, large vessel, ship; 
V. go on a voyage. Fiji., bola, war-canoe from another 
land, K. Celebes, ioAite, boat. Ceram. (Wahai),yo/ufM,id. 
Mai., pmo«, id, Malg., yaraAo, " embarcation, barque;" 
uUru,, a shed. Sunda, jjnraAM, boat 

SanBkr,,^)rt, to bring over (Ved.) ; para, distant, oppo- 
site, beyond, exceeding ; pdra, the opposite bank of a 
river; pAra^ga, crossing, passing over; para-tua, length, 
of distance aud of lime. 

Zend, pere, to bring over. Pars., paridan, to fiy, to 
traverse the air ; parandah, boat, vessel, bird. 

Greek, vtpav, on the other side, across = trans, -n-epa, 
beyond, over, farther = ultra ; -n-fpaco, to pass over, to cross 
over ; irapap, a light skiff or boat ; iropov, a ford, a ferry. 

A.-Sax., faer. Scand., far, a ship, a vessel Goth., 
/arait, farjan, " ire, vehi (nave, curro) ; " fiord. 

liith., paramos, a raft 
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Anc, Slav., pariti, to fly. 

Logan, in his ** Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific Islands," 
part ii., pp. 146-147, derives the Polynesian falau from 
the Dravidian (Telugu) pada-va, boat But whatever the 
Polynesians may owe to their contact with the Dravidian, 
it is evident from the varying applications of the word 
falau that it is not a borrowed or imported word, but a 
legitimate development of the verb "to extend, stretch 
out, be long," as much so as the Pers. parandah, the Greek 
irapayp, the A.-Sax. /aer, the Liih, parainas. 

I am inclined to consider this word as a derivative of 
the previous hala, "to proceed, pass on or over," and 
should thus be written hala-u. It certainly is not a con- 
traction of the Dravidian pada-va. Had it been a borrowed 
word, it would have been adopted entire, according to the 
phonetic laws which govern Polynesian speech. 

Hale, s. Haw., house, habitation, dwelling-place. Sam., 
Tong., fale, id. Tah., fare, id. Marqu., fae, id. N. 
ZeaL, wfiare. Fiji., vale, id. Salebabo, barch. Sanguir, 
bali, ii Tidore, fola, id. N. Celebes, bore, id. Aru 
(Wammer), halei, id. 

Sanskr., vri or vri, to conceal, to screen, to cover, sur- 
round ; varana, enclosure, raised on a mound of earth, what 
screens or covers ; varanda, a portico ; vdra, a gate ; vala, 
enclosure. 

Zend, ware, enclosure. Peliloi, ware or oiuir, fortified 
enclosure. Pers., wdrah, house, dwelling. Kurd., uKir, 
house for winter. 

A.-Sax., war, fence, enclosure. 0. Norse, ver, a home- 
stead. 

Irish, forus, dwelling-place. Erse, hhaile or vaile, a 
town. 

I am not aware of the application of this word, or ratlier 
its root or stem, in Greek or Latin to designate a dwell- 
ing, habitation, house, unless the Greek rjpiov, a mound, 
barrow, tomb, refers to it. This has by some been referred 
to ipa, the earth ; but Liddell and Scott say that it was " a 
raised mound," and that " it has the digamma in Homer." 
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The Latin /om, gate, like the Sanskrit vAra, gate, may 
perhaps derive from the same primitive word and concep- 
tion. 

HALI^ V. Haw., to bring to and fro, carry, bear, convey. 

Sanskr., hri, to bring, carry to or away, convey, fetch, 
take, seize; l\Aray taking, seizing; AaraTia, the hand, the 
arm; haryy to take (Ved.); hara^ a Co-heir; hartri, a 
robber. 

Greek, x^V* ^^^^ SLTtn; alpem, to take by the hand, 
gKisp, catch. 

Latin, hcres, heir, possessor ; hir, hand. 

Hali^, s. Haw., obj. purhcUi, stinginess, covetousness, 
name of a delicate little sea-shelL Sam., soli, to scrape, 
scoop out, pluck out, take away, rake out, as embers of a 
fire. Fiji., scUia, to dig a channel for water; n. the 
entrance or channel through a reef; sedre, a bowl, large 
or small Malg., sary, a case, a sheath ; Jiadi, hole, cave ; 
hadiu, to dig a hole. 

Greek, acupto, draw back the lips and show the teeth, 
grin like a dog; hence to gape like an open wound, to 
sweep off, to clean up; aijpary^, a hole, hollow, cleft; 
arjkuiy a flat tray or board with a raised edge; a sieve, 
the hoop of a sieve; aijXiop, a small vessel used by 
bakers. 

The original word is lost or obsolete in the Hawaiian, 
but its derivative, pu-hali^ stingy, covetous, corresponds 
well, in its conception, to the Greek conception of aaipm, 
a dog grinning over a bone; while the Saraoan sali, to 
scrape, scoop out, probably represents the primitive sense, 
as retained in the Greek arjpcvy^ and arpuov. 

Hamo, V, Haw., to stroke with the hand, to rub, besmear 
with blood or lime, anoint with oil ; to bend or crook the 
arm as in doing the foregoing, bend round, be circular ; 
humole, adj. round, smooth, as the edge of a board ; hamo- 
hamo, to rub the hand over a surface, to touch. Sam., 
sama, to rub and colour the body with turmeric ; aTno, to 
rub the fibres of a cocoa-nut husk so as to separate them ; 
amo-amo, to repaint black native cloth. Fiji, sama-ka, to 
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rub with the hands, to anoint, rub oil on the body ; yama-ca, 
to feel for a thing with the hand, to run the hand over. 

Greek, afiri, afirj, a shovel, mattock, harrow, sickle, 
bill-hook ; d/xaoi, to reap, gather, cut ofi*; d/rnKKa, a 
bundle of ears of com, a sheaf. 

Lat., hamuSy hook; hamulus, id. and angle; hamatus, 
crooked, bent like a hook. 

Hamu, v. Haw., to eat fragments of food ; s. the refuse 
of food. Sam., samu, to chew, crunch ; samu-samu, to 
eat the remains of food. Tah., armi, to eat ; amu-amu, eat 
a little at a time; hamu, gluttonous. N. Zeal., Mang., 
amu, eat fragments. Malg., homau, to eat. Mai., djamu-an, 
a feast, a meal. 

Sanskr., Jam, to eat, to chew. 

O. H. Germ., gauma, a meal. Germ., gaum, palate. 
A.-Sax., goma, the gum. 

Lat., gufnia, a glutton. 

Greek, yafi^at, the jaws ; 70/1^^09, a grinder-tooth, a 
molar. 

Hana\ V, Haw., to do, to work, labour, produce ; 5. 
work, labour, calling, trade ; hana-hana ; v, to be severe, to 
be hard, to afflict, as a famine, to be fatal or deadly, 
as a sickness; adj, disagreeable, ofifensive, stinking. N. 
Zeal., anga, to work, &c. Sam., sanga, adv. continually, 
without intermission ; 8, the dowry or property given by a 
woman's family at her marriage ; v. to face, be opposite ; 
anga, to do, to act; 5. conduct Tong., anga, custom, 
habit. Marqu., ha7ia, to work. Tah., haa, to work, 
operate in any way. Fiji., onga, engaged, employed ; 
yanga, to do, act, use, useful. Malg., angan, to do, to 
make ; fanaUy fanganon, custom, usage, habitude. 

Sanskr., han, to strike, to peck (" probably from original 
dhan'' Benf ey) ; dhav}, to put in motion, to bear or produce 
grains, &c. ; Iianana^ multiplication (sc. increase) ; hainu, 
i.e., han+tnu, sickness; hataka, miserable; compare Tab., 
hana,, fatigued, mournful; ghana ("i.e., hati + a," Benfey), 
firm, hard, solid ; ghat (" akin partly to hun, partly to 
ghaitl' Benfey), to endeavour, to work ; dhana, property 
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of any deacription, abundance ; dkanus, dhanvan (" i.e., 
probably han+vani," Benfey), a, bow, a desert, 

Goth., gimuin, du-giiinan, perf. tjann, to begin, under- 
take. Sax., ginnan, id. 

Greek, I will -not refer to 6avaTo<!, 6vr}(TKa>, Seivto, wliicb 
Benfey refers lo Sanskr. han, but to which Liddell and 
Scott give different roots. But the Greek €v-6€ik<»>. 
ev-drjvia, to flourish, prosper, abundance, may probably 
maiutain their relation to the Sauskr. dhana. 

Hana*, v. Haw., mostly used in frequ. and compounds ; 
hakana, to be warm; kaiuiltana, warm, heated ; koe-hana, 
ma-liana, id. ; vichana, heat, generally of the sun or the 
weather, someiimea warmth arising from exercise. Sam., 
Tong., nia-faiLa, hot, warm ; faa-fana, warm up food. 
Tab., ma-/mnffl, the sun, day ; nta-hana-luma, hot, warm ; 
kanorkana, bright, glorious. Marqu., /arwi, warm, ardent, 
materially and mentally. Paum., liana, the sun, Jav., 
panaa, warm. Sunda, harut, id. Tagal., banas, id. Burn 
(Waiapo), ha-ngal, sen. Ceram, (Gah), mo-faius, hot. 
Malg., /an, ina-/an, hot, be warm. 

Sanskr., bftd, to shine, appear, the sun, light, splendour ; 
bhdriK, bhdma. Vid. p. 97, s. %'. IIaoa. 

Greek, /9ttvw»s, furnace, forge ; ffai/awro^, working by 
the fire, mechanical, a mechanic, an artisan. Liddell and 
Scott refer these to awo, to light, to kindle & fire; but 
whence the j9 and the ffav ? 

Hawa, v. Haw., to be daubed, defiled; kaim-hawa, 
filthy, dirty ; hawawa, rude, ignorant, awkward ; hau-kai, 
fllthineas ; liauwia, to defile, pollute ; Aaw-na, strong, 
offensive smell; liaunaetc, be in confusion, as a mob, 
riotous. Sam., sava, filth, ordure ; v. to he daubed with 
filth ; faua, spittle ; v. to drivel Tah., haita, scent of any 
kind;/a»-/aM, vile, filthy, base; A/ii'rt, dirty, filthy ; au<zua, 
slovenly done. N. ZeaL, hauni/a, bad smell. 

Sanskr., ctiv, to alter, change, destroy ; cava, a dead body, 
carcass; cdva, dead, deadly; c&vara, low, vile, fault, sin, 
wickedness ; cuvala, spotted. 

Greek, aavKov, aavyjio^, aavaapo<i, easily rubbed to 
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pieces, brittle, dry ; cavTio^, cavpo^, mincing in gait, con- 
ceited, affected. Liddell and Scott refer the first three to 
aina, to kindle, burn. I think the Polynesian Jiau, sau, 
jau, offers a better etymon. 

Lat., scsnms, excited, raving, cruel; muciusy wounded, 
weak, hurt, debilitated. 

I am inclined to consider the Polynesian sense of hiwa, 
sava, "bedaubed, defiled," as the primary sense of the 
Sanskrit cav, which reappears nearly in cdvara, but more 
plainly in cavcUa, " spotted, variegated in colour, brown, 
yellow, brindled," as would be the effect of being daubed 
with mud, filth, ordure. From cav, to " change, destroy," 
tlie transition is easy and intelligible to the Greek aavKo^;, 
&C., and the Latin saucius, 

Benfey considers the Sanskrit carvari, night, " as akin to 
Kepfiepo<:, and derives it from m, to hurt, wound." Pix)f. 
Max Miiller, in " Chips from a German Workshop," ii. 180, 
considers cavara " as a modified form of carvara, in the 
sense of dark, pale, or nocturnal," and as akin to the Greek 
Kepfiepo^. It is not for me to gainsay so high authorities, 
but neither of them was probably aware of the existence of 
the Polynesian sava and its kindred to the Sanskrit cav. 

Following the researches of the most eminent philolo- 
gists whose works have come under my notice, and com- 
paring the same with tlie genius and idiom of the Poly- 
nesian language, it becomes apparent to me that the early 
Aryan in pre-Vedic times designated the left, left hand, 
left side, with words whose primary sense implied defect 
of [some kind, inferiority, shortcoming, or opposition. 
Proceeding on that assumption, I would include the 
Sanskrit sav-ya, rendered by Benfey as " left, left hand,^ 
southern, south, backward, reverse, contrary," among the 
derivatives of cav, although Benfey gives it no etymon, 

^ Benfey gives tavya as " south, Siever^ id. Having no other works 

southern, as well as " left, left of reference at hand, I am unable to 

hMid.** A. Fictet in "Orig. Ind.- reconcile the two, and am forced to 

Europ.," ii. 495, plainly states that conclude that the " south " of Ben- 

aavya signified the north, and refers fey is a misprint. 
it to the Slave Sicvei-Uf Borecu, Illyr. 
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and refers it to the Gi-eck aKaiov, the Latin Bceevua, and 
" probably also ainiater," Pictet, loc. ci(., ii. 493, refers 
aKaM<! and scasvus to Sanskr. sku, tegere, to cover. Liddell 
and Scott refer axaiot to savya and scannis, aud the Engl. 
skew. With this difference of opinion between such 
eminent authorities I am nob concerned ; scceviis and 
aicaio^ may refer to Sanskr. sicu, tegere, or to s/cu, "to go 
by leaps," irregular motion, and I am inclined to favour the 
latter; but savj/a hardly refers to sku for its origin, nor yet 
to su, " to beset, bring forth, to express as juice," aud with 
abki, " to sprinkle," as Pictet assumes, ibid., p. 490. I have 
no reason to doubt the fact which I'ictet refers to in the 
place just cited ; but so far from esplainiug the meaning 
of saeya with " vianus purificanda aUueiuio" I think the 
natural and primary meaning was simply "manns im- 
mundii," the unclean, filthy haud. Certes it was the sense 
of deficiency, weakness, impurity which gave the designa- 
tion to the left hand, not vice versa, nor the necessity of 
cleaning it after the operation it had performed. 

Within the Polynesian area proper, I am not aware of 
any designation of "the left" that can be fairly traced to 
this sava, hatva, or cav, the Tahitiau aui, " left," and its 
Malgasse correlative aviha, kavia, " left, to the left," pro- 
bably referring themselves to the Polynes, (Haw., Sam.) 
aui, aui-a, to decline as the sun, be slender. Some other 
Polynes. designations for the " left," the N. Zeal, maai, 
the Marqu. riwui, and others of that class, refer themselves 
lo the Polynes. (Sam.) maui, to diminish, subside, to fall ; 
while still others, like Haw., Tong., Hema., Mang.. Ema., 
Fiji., sema, "lef:," refer themselves to the Tah., hema, be 
deceived, imposed upon ; Haw., htma-liema, awkward, des- 
titute, wanting ; Sam., sema, to beg. 

He, s. Haw,, a grave, sepulchre ; heana, corpse, carcass. 
Tab., hea, name of various diseases ; mahea, be pale, from 
fear; to cease, of rain. Marqu,, heala, a human victim. 
Sam., senga-scnga, to be yellowish from disease ; scriga-valc, 
shine dimly, as the sun through a mist, be pale from fear ; 
aenffi-sengi, twilight ; se-se, nearly blind. 
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Sanskr., ^dya, end, evening. Benfey refers this word 
to 8o, to destroy, to finish. Pictet is in doubt whether to 
refer it to so or sd, as Benfey has done, or to si, to bind, 
Avhence siman, limit, boundary. Both Benfey and Pictet, 
however, refer the Lat. sents, late, and semm, evening, to 
the Sanskr. sdya. 

In the Dravidian (Tamil) sd and (Tulu) sei signify " to 
die." 

Hele^, v. Haw., hele-hele, to cut up, divide asunder, as 
with a knife; mahele, v. divide, cut in pieces, separate. 
Sam., sde, to cut, a bamboo-knife; sele-sele, to cut in 
pieces, to shear. Tong., Iiele, to cut, a knife ; mahele, to 
cut, gash. Tah., pa-here, to pare the rind of fruit. Fiji., 
sele, bamboo-knife; sete-ta, sword. Malg., fer, a cut, a 
sore. 

Sanskr., crl, to hurt, wound, be broken, split to pieces ; 
cara, cam, an arrow, any weapon ; cari, hurtful ; ciri, a 
sword, a murderer. 

Greek, K\aw, to break, break off, break in pieces ; 
Kkqiia, a cutting, a slip ; AcXaSo9, id.; KXrjpof;, lot ; Kpivto, to 
pick out, assort, choose, decide. 

Lat., cerno (orig. to separate), to distinguish, know apart, 
to decide ; certo, to contest, strive together ; certamen, 
fight ; cribrum, a sieve; crimen (orig. sentence). 

Goth., hairus, sword. A.-Sax., hyrt, hurt, wounded, 
struck. 

The analogy of the Latin cerno, to separate, and the 
Greek Kpiv(o, to pick out, which lexicographers refer to 
Sanskrit kri^ to cast, to scatter, seems to indicate that Tcri 
and.cri were but different forms of an older word, whose 

• • • 9 

primitive meaning, as retained in the Polynesian, the 
Latin, and the Greek, was " to sunder, to separate," and 
that the conception of " to hurt, to wound," and the deri- 
vatives based upon that conception, were subsequent and 
secondary to the former meaning, and incident to the act 
of ** sundering, separating." 

To this family of words, rather than to the next, belong 
the Haw. Iielei, to open, spread open, as the legs, to straddle ; 
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hclelei, to throw away, to scatter, to fall, as seed sown. 
Sam., sdei, to cut, slash. 

Hele*, v. Haw., to move in any way. to walk, to go ; 
hade, id. Tab., Juiere, to go, to come. M". Zeal., haere, id, 
Sam., satle, to swing the arms in walking. 

Sanskr., sd or cfl, to go or move. 

This word Bcems to have iio derivation in the West 
Aryan branches. In Dr. Caldwell's Dravidian Grammar, 
I see that in Tamil sil is " to go, proceed." la the word 
Ayran in itself, or did tlie Hindus as well as the Poly- 
nesians receive it from their intercourse with the Dravi- 
dians after entering India ? 

Hele", v. Haw., a noose, a snare for catching birds 
pa-hde, id.; also deceit, treachery. Tong., hele, snare, 
noose ; nait-kete, to snare. N. Zeal., here, to tie, bind 
w/tere^where, to hang, suspend. Itarot, ere, id. Sam., atU, 
a snare, to snare. Tah., here, a snare, cord ; r. to entangle. 

Greek, dpw, fasten together, string, plait ; epfiara, 
ear-rings ; opftoit, cord, chain, necklace ; elpepo^, bondage, 
slavery ; eipfiov, a aeries, a train ; aetpa, coid, string, rope, 
noose. 

Lat., sero, semi, to bind, tie, connect, entwine; sariet, 
a row, series; serta, wreath, garland; aervua, a slave. 

A,-Sax., seHan, to set in order. 

Ane. Slav,, u-seregn, u-Berezi ; Russ,, seriga, ear-ring ; 
sherenga, series, row. 

Armen., sarieh, a cord. 

Helu, v. Haw., to scratch the ground as a hen, to dig 
or scratch the ground with the fingers, to paw, to count, 
compute, to tell, relate. Tong., helu, to comb. Sam., ^u, 
a comb, to comb ; sesdit, comb the hair with the fingers, 
to praise. N". Zeal., heru, comb. Tah., /leru, scratch as a 
hen ; pa-heru, id., search thoroughly ; tu-feru., id. Marqu,, 
feu, to rub, scrub. Fiji., sent, a comb. Mai. and Sunda, 
siHr, comb. 

Lat., sero, sevi, scatter as seed, sow. Benfey refers this 
word to the Sanskrit sri, to flow, blow, go, in cans, to 
extend. But the Latin sero evidently does not derive 
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from the Sanskrit cnusative form-, and is possibly fts old a 
word in its own dialect as the Sanskrit word, with the re- 
tention of the earlier sense " to scatter," apparently lost in 
the Sanskrit sri, if ever it had it, Pictet, following Bopp, 
refers sctq to a Sanskrit sd, sail, "donner, rt^pandre," in 
order to find a place for the Gothic saian, A. -Sax. sdwan, 
to sow, and the Greek aaw, a'qduf, "cribler, c'est-a-dire 
rt^-paudre." The Latin satum, the Greek tr-^dra. the Gothic 
sttlis, &.C., may probably refer to a root in so, sd, or son; 
but the Latin sero, in my opinion, has no more etymologi- 
cal connection with satum ihao/cro has with latum. The 
sense of "scattering," though not retained in the Poly- 
nesian in connection with planting or sowing, is yet 
manifest in two other directions, viz,, numbering counting, 
and combing, unravelling the hair. I am therefore in- 
clined to refer the Polynesian heU}, helu, the Latin sero, 
and the Sanskrit eri, to a common root, whose primary 
meaning was " to scratch," and, in so doing, in one direc- 
tion "to wound," et-i, in another " to scatter," sero. 

HtatA, adj. Haw., left, the left hand, south, southern ; 
hcma-kcma, left-handed, awkward, destitute, needy. Tong., 
hctna, left, Mang., ema, id. Tah,, luma, to be deceived ; 
faa-ltema, a deceiver. Sam., acma, to beg for various things. 
Piji., sema, the left hand, Malg., simis, be in need, to fail. 

Greek, i>7/i(a, loss, damage, penalty ; f]ii^po<;, tamed, 
quiet, gentle; fjvia., bridle, reins; e^ i)vuiv, wheeling "to 
the left," the bridle-hand being the left hand. Benfey 
refers these three words to Sanskrit yam, to restrain, to 
tame. Liddell and Scott refer pj^ua to Sanskrit dam, 
dajnyAml, to tame ; they refer f/ftepoi; to ^fiat, to sit down, 
and ^/iai to Sanskrit ds, dsm4, " sedto," and they give no 
etymon of ^vm. 

In this uncertainty I may be permitted to doubt if ijna 
belongs to the same family as ^/xepos and ^T}fiia. The 
underlying sense of the former is that of strength, power, 
restraining, governing ; the underlying sense of the two 
latter ia that of loss, deficiency, weakness, want. Hence 
the fumiGC may be allied to the Sanskrit yam, as Benfey 
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suggests, but hardly the two latter. Of these, however, 
^/lepoi luay doubtless refer through ^/uu to Sanskrit 
although the primary sense of ds is not ooe of weakness, 
deficiency, but riither of strength and fieedoni of action 
" I ait. I stay, I abide, I perform." Zt}fJ.ia, again, b3 Liddell 
and Scott intimate, may refer, through the Cretan Sa/iia, 
to Sanskrit dam, to tame, "coercere," and dain-a, chastise- 
ment, fine ; but iu this case I think it possible that the 
analogy of sound may have produced an analogy of sense, 
^ijfita, Baftia. when the result in both was " loss, damage." 
There is this difference, however, between the two, as I 
think, that in fij/Jta the sense of loss, &c, seems to be 
inherent in the thing or person referred to, whereas in 
dam-a, Ba^ia, damnum, the sense of loss seems to arise 
from an imposition ab culra, the sense of inherent loss, 
weakness, defect, cropping out in expressions like ^xaiepa 
^Titiia, lit. evident loss, good-for-nothing, worthless, &c 
I would therefore seek the connection of ^vf^^> 4^«/>09. and 
the Polynesian sema, hema, in the Sanskrit cam, whose 
" original signification," Benfey says, ia " to get tired," then 
to cease, to be quiet, meek, bumble. 

I remarked, p. i lo, that the designation of the left could 
generally be traced to a sense of weakness, inferiority, 
defect ; and to name the left band " the quiet, the still," 
&c., sc. hand, in contradistinction from the right hand, is 
a correct analogy to sav-ya, whether that be interpreted 
"manua immunda" or " manus purificanda abluendo." 

The Hawaiian is the only Polynesian dialect which haa 
retained Aejiia to designate south as well as left, and the 
origin of that designation arises from the fact that the 
Polynesians looked to the west when designating the car- 
dinal points. 

To the Sanskrit cam Benfey refers the Greek Kafiva, to 
work oneself weary, be tired, ill, to suffer ; Kaftaroj, toil, 
trouble, distress. 

Liddell and Scott refer to the German sanfi in con- 
nection with rifiepov, as related to ■^fiai, I know not the 
etymology of sanfi, but if it is related to ^/iepov, I think 
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it better to refer it to the Sanskrit cam and its derivative 
aintva = cam-tva, conciliating, mild. 

Hene, 11, Haw., hent-ke>ie, to laush at, to mock, deride, 
despise. (Not found in other Polynesian dialects.) 

Goth,, hauns, humble, base, contemptible; haunj'an, to 
humiliate. A.-Sax., hynan, to hnmble. Gei-m., Iwhn, acorn, 
derision, scoff ; hoknen, to deride, to scoff at Swed., han, 
derision, mockery, scorn. 

Lat., hinnio, to neigh. Comp. latter part of cachinmis. 

Hi, v. Haw., to flow away, as evacuations, to blow out 
with force from the mouth, as liquids, droop, be weak; s. 
purging, dysentery, a hissing sound, as the rapid flow of 
a liquid. Tong., sisi, to hiss ; ifi, to blow with the mouth. 
Sam., si, semen eniittere; stsi, to make a hissing sound, as 
green wood burniug, to trickle down, Tah., hi, to gush out, 
a.^ water, to flux. Deriv., kio, Haw., eructatio ventris; 
hio-hio, to draw in the breath, as if eating something hot; 
hihio, to blow, rush violently. N. Zeal,, lakio, to whistle. 
Mang., vivio, id. Paum., hiohio, id. Tah., hio, to puff, as 
out of breath, to whistle. 

Sanskr., hi, to go, send, discharge, as an arrow, dispatch, 
jacere, projicere; sich, to sprinkle, discharge, effundere; 
cik or aik, to sprinkle ; cikara, drop of water, thin rain, 
spray. 

Greek, ffiftu, to hiss, the sound of frying in a pan ; 
tnKj(Oi, squeambh, sickeniug ; a^iK'^foaia, nausea ; ffiyfiov, 
a hissing; (xifts, id.; few, to boil, seethe; feo-ror, boiling 
hot ; fujuij. leaven ; ^v0oi, beer, Liddell and Scott refer 
the four last to Sanskrit yas, to make strenuous exertions, 
to endeavour, and they refer a-ifq, silence, to o-iifw. 

A.-Sax., hysian, kiscan, to hiss, to whiz, whence Engl. 
hist, a word of attention, commanding sileuce; sythan. 
seathan, to seethe, boil ; seoc, sick ; si/e, syfe, a sieve. 
0. H. Germ., sikan, to strain, sifi ; seihjan, mingere, Goth,, 
siukan, be sick, be still. 

LaL, sibilo, hiss, whistle. 

Lith., aetas, a sieve ; sijoti, to sift. 

HiA, V. Haw., der. of an obaol. hi, to entangle, to catch, 
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as in a net; hihi, duplicate form of the original root, to 
branch, spread out, as vinea or limbs of trees, grow thick 
together; adj. spreading, creeping, entwining; hihia, be 
perplexed, entangled; a. difficulty, trouble, a thicket of 
forest, a snarl. Tong., fJii, fihifiki, to entangle, entwine- 
N. Zeal., Kiwi, rushes, also entangled ; ta-wivd, to en- 
snare, Mangar., ■^i, ensnaring. Marqu., //, to envelop. 
Tah., _fi^, entangled, intricate, a chain ; At, to fish with book 
and line, angle ; kiki, rays of the sun, whiskers of a cat or 
mouse. Fiji., vivi-a, to roll up, to coil. Malg., a-fekai, to 
knot ; a-Jieii, to tie, to make fast ; fiheho, bound. 

Sanakr., s», to bind; si(a, bound; simrf, sfmnn, boundary, 
limit, nape of the neck. 

Greek, ifiat, & thong, strap, rope, girdle, latch-string, 

O. Sax., »imo, bond. 

Hio, V. Haw., to lean over, to slant, to swing to and fro, 
to lean upon, trust in, to wander about ; hHiio, to sleep, 
fall asleep, to dream ; hioMotia, the gait and personal 
appearance of a person. Sam., sioa, wearied, exhausted. 
Marqu., /o, to rove about. 

Sanskr., ft, to lie, as on the ground, lie down, repose, 
sleep ; eaya, asleep, sleep, a snake, a tiger ; cayyd, a bed. 

Greek, xeioi, kco), xei/tat, to lie, be laid, lie asleep, 
repose; Koi/iaw, to lull or hush to eleep, fall asleep, lie 
down, have sexual intercourse, keep watch at night; KWfia, 
deep sleep; moj/"?, an unwalled villaj^e; leain}, bed, couch; 

Lat., giiMs, rest, cessation of labour, repose ; cio, cieo, to 
put in motion, to move, stir, shake ; civis, a citizen, member 
of a village or tribe. Liddell and Scott refer the Greek 
KVJTTa, to bend forward, stoop down, as akin to the Latin 
cuho, to lie, recline ; and they refer cnbo to Sanskrit el For 
my reasons for differing from such analysis, vid. s. v. Kdpa. 

Anc Slav., po-citi, quieacere ; po-koi, quiet 

Lith., kitmas, village; kaimynas, neighbour. 

Goth., hahns, a village ; Jutilhi, & field, heath ; htlhjo, 
a sleeping-place. 

HiKi, c. Haw., to come^ to, arrive at, to happen, be able; 
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AiHna, i.e., Kiki-m^ (sc, o fo» io), the rising of the sun, 
the east Tah„ Aiii, id; h^XUt, suurise, east Nuh., Fak., 
Sam.,/(i, id. N. ZeaL, 'miii; Rarot, Ui, to rise, as the sun, 
appear, to come. 

Greek, ixeo, txava, Imieafuu, to come, come to, reach to, 
approach, befall, befit; Uavo-i, befitting, sufficient, able, 
strong. Liddell and Scott give no Indo-European relatives 
of this word. Benfey refers ww. &c., to the Sanskrit me, to 
enter, enter in, begin ; with pra, to appear ; and also in- 
timates the relation of the Gothic vsaihts, a whit, a thing, 
a slight appearance. 

HiLi, v. Haw,, to braid, plait, twist, turn over, spin ; 
wili, id, ; iviii, s. a ribbon, a roll ; wili-wili, to stir round, 
to mix ; another dialectical variation is hiio, to twist, 
turn, spin. Sam., JUi, to plait, as sionet ; Jilo, to mix, s. 
twine, thread; vUi, a gimlet, a whirlpool. Marqu., fau- 
fii, twist, braid. N". Zeal, w'tri, id. Earot, iro, id. Tali., 
^ri, id, ; /uro, id. Fiji., siri, askew, not nicely in a row, 
wrong, in error. Tagal and liisaya, hilig, a woof. 

Greek, eiXm, to roll up, to press together, pass to and 
fro, to wind, turn round ; cXcero-w, tnru round or about, 
roll, whirl; i\i^, adj. twisted, curled; s. anything of a 
spiral shape, twist, curl, coil ; tWat, to roll, of the eyes, to 
squint, look askance ; t'AAo?, squinting ; tKKat, a rope, 
band ; tKir/^, a whirlpool. 

Sanskr,, W, veH, to shake, tremble ; velliia, crooked ; 
anu-vdlita, a bandage. To this Sanskrit vel Benfey refeis 
the Greek etka, the L;itin voho, and the Gothic wala- 
j(in. Liddell and Scoit also iuoUne to connect eiKut and 
volvo with the same root. To me it would seem as if the 
Sanskrit iTy, whose " original signification," Benfey says, 
is " to bend," and the Sanskrit vi-it, whose " 0rigiu.1l sigui- 
fication," Benfey says, ia " to turn," were nearer akin to 
the primary form from which the Greek elXat, ikXea, and 
the Polynesian hili, leiri, descend : that primary form being 
vri, now lost to the Sanskrit, with a primary sense of to 
bend, twist, turn over, braid, and of which vel, veil, or vehl, 
is possibly another secondary and attenuated form. With 
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such & Sanskrit vri, surviving in vrij and vrit, the deriva- 

tioQ of the Latin jUum, thread, as twisted, spun ; of the 
Latin varus, bent asunder, parting from each other, varix, 
crookedness ; of the Saxoa vntc, deceit ; of the Swedish 
vrilla, confixsion, error, wiiBe, astray, becomes easy and 
inteHigible. 

HiLu, adj. Haw,, still, quiet, reserved, dignified, glo- 
rious. 

Sanskr., cil, to meditate, adore, worship, 
Greek, iKeuo, iKatrKo/uu, to appease, propitiate ; iXao^, 
gracious. 

Lat, sileo, be still, silent. 

Hina', v. Haw., to lean from an upright position, to 
fall, fall down, tumble over, to fall morally as well as 
materially, to offend. Tong., N. Zeal, hiiiga, id. Pau- 
motu, hinga, dead, i.e., fallen. Tab., kia, to fall, Sam., 
sisina, to drop down. Marqu., hika, to fall, slide, lean, to 
die ; kina, id. Malg., ismga, to lean to, incline. Malay,, 
iiggelavt, to sink. 

Lat., sino, let down, lay down, suffer, permit ; pono ^= 
po-sino, put down; aitius, a bending, a curving; sinuo, 
sintsier. 

Goth., siggkwan, to sink, to set, of the sun. A.- Sax., 
siyan, fall ; sincan, siuk. 

Hina', adj. Haw., grey, hoary, as hair or beard ; hirui- 
hina, id., withered as fruit ; poo-kina, grey-haired, aged ; 
po-hina, white, whitish, silvery, grey ; ma-hina, moon. 
Sam., siMd, white or grey, of the liair; /aa-si7iasina, to 
whiten, whitewash ; ma-sma, the moon. Tong., kina, 
grey, white ; ma-hina, moon. Mang., irui, white, grey ; 
via-ina, moon. Tah,, hhia-hina, grey hairs. Marqu,, hi-na, 
white; ma-hina, moon. N. Zeal, hina, grey, white, of 
hair. Fiji., siia, grey-headed ; singa, the sun, day ; singa- 
singau, white. Sunda and Mai., sinar, a ray of light, sun- 
beam. Sulu Isl., fa-sina, the moon, Tagal, quijias, to 
shine; quinan, a glance, Malg., fassin, grey; Aina, hign, 
an oyster ; hinign, the flash of a gun. 

Lat., sencx, old, aged, hoary-headed ; seneo, scnesco. 
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Goth., sins, old. 

I have not found any Sanskrit root that may refer to 
the Polynesian sina or hirui in its application as white, 
bright, shining, or its further application as a name for 
the moon. Yet I find siiFthala, tin, brass, cassia-bark; 
simhana, rust of iron, the mucus of the nose ; dnghd'/ia, 
froth, foam, the mucus of the nose, rust of iron, a glass 
vessel, all which certainly indicate their connection with 
a root conveying the sense of whiteness, brightness, 
&c. 

HiNAi, s. Haw., a braided container, a basket. Sam., 
sina, gourd, calabash. Tong., hina, gourd, bottle. Tah., 
hinai, a sort of basket. Fiji., sindi, full ; stnai-ta, do iip 
the mouth of a basket Malg., sini, vase, pot 

Lat., sinum, a large, round drinking vessel. 

Anthon, Lat. Diet., s, v., refers sinum to sinus, a bend, a 
curve. If so, it derives from sino, as the Haw. and Tali. 
hinai may derive from hina\ 

HiNi, adj. Haw., hini-hini, Vrhini, small, thin, feeble, 
speaking in a small, thin voice, whispering. Tah., nine, 
to chirp as chickens. Malg., hinti, to tinkle. 

Sanskr., cinj, to tinkle ; dnja, tinkling, a bowstring. 

HiNU, s. Haw., ointment ; v. to anoint, besmear with 
oil or grease, be smooth, shining. Tah., N. Zeal., hinu^ 
oil, grease. Rarot., inu, id. Marqu., hinu, ointment, ink, 
tincture from the tutui nut. Tikop., sinu, cocoa-nut oiL 
Fiji, simcsinu, id. Ceram. (Camariau), wai'li-sini, oil 
Saparua, iva^rirsini, id. 

Sanskr., cj/dna, eina, thick, viscous, adhesive ; jprate-cina, 
melted, fluid. 

HiWA, adj. Haw., dear, valued, beloved, precious; 
applied mostly to that which was used in sacrifice to 
the gods, in which the black colour was preferred, as a 
black hog, a black kapa, a black cocoa-nut, &c. ; hence 
black, clear black. Sam., Fak., siwa ; Tong., hiwa, song, 
dance, festivity. Tah., hiwa, family, company ; hiwa-hiwa, 
abundance, plenty. 

Sanskr., civa, prosperous, happy, complacent, well-being ; 
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name of one of the Sanskrit Triad, distinguished by liis 
black or blue-black neck. 

I note, but leave to abler hands to explain, the coinci- 
dence, if such it be, of the Tab. Atwa, family, company, 
clan, and the A.-Sas. hiwa, family; 0. Germ., Mwa, a 
■wife, &c., which latter Eenfey refers to the Sanskrit c4, 
to lie down, while he refers civa. to a root evi, to swell. 
increase. Benfey also refers the Sanskrit mm, happineas, 
to ct Why not <p.xu also, or the Polynesian hiwa ? 

Ho, V. Haw., to cry in a clamorous manner, to shout, 
cry out for fear or distress, breathe hard; hoho, id., to 
snore ; s. asthma, lowing of cattle. Tab., ho, a war-shout 
of triumph or rejoicing. 

Sanskr., hue, Ved., Ad, to call, to name, invoke, challenge ; 
hv&na, a cry ; gu, to sound ; guy, to buzz ; ghu, ghur, ghush, 
id., to proclaim. 

Greek, ^<yi}, loud shout, cry ; ^oan), to roar, howl, call 
aloud ; 700?, wailing, lamentation ; •yoaat, to wail, groan, 
weep. 

Lat., re-boo, resound ; voveo, to vow, promise ; lioi, inter/. 
oh, alas ! 

Goth., gaunon, mourn, lament, A.-Sax., kveojy, to cry, 
call out ; wepan, to weep. 

Ho\, V. Haw., to tie, bind, wind round ; s. companion, 
friend, assistant; hoai, mix, unite two things; s. union, 
suture, aa of bones ; koai-vianaioa, coronal suture, &c. 
Sam., soa, companion, friend. Tikop., eoa, id. Tong., nga- 
hoa, a pair. N. Zeal., lioa, to help. Tah., hoa, friend ; 
/aa-hoa, make frieuda, i'iji., so, to assemble ; soso, an 
, assembly ; sola, to meet, meet accidentally. Malg., zokJbe, 
friend, comrade, brother, 

I am induced to believe that the form koa is a contrac- 
tion of an orignal hoha, which occurs in a duplicated form ; 
Haw., hokahokai, to mix, as two ingredients. The Fiji, so 
probably represents the primary root, now obsolete in 
Polynesia, but with the primary sense retained in the 
Hawftiian hoa, v., which probably underlies the formation 
t>i the 
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Lat., A>eiu9, a compaDion, partner; sodalis, friend, com 



Ho'o, Ha'a. Haw., a causative prefix to verba. Tali,, 
ha'a./a'a, id. Ma-rqu., haa./aa, and kaka ; SB.m.,faa and 
faka ; N, Zeal., wkaka, id., to cause to be or do a thing. 
Paum.,/airt; Earot., oi-a, id. 

Lat., facto, imp. foe. pret factum, do, make, cause to 
be; fades, figure, face, shape. Benfey refers facio to 
Sanskrit bhiX, to become, to be ; but I am not aware of any 
"West Aryan forms to explain the transitions. 

So far as I know, none of the West Aryan branches 
make use of a causative prefix to verbs, the Zend and 
Vedio alone expre-ssiog the causative by suffixes, which 
have already lost their primary sense and become mere 
unmeaning flexions. It would be interesting, therefore, 
to know if any trace of a causative prefix can be found 
vitliia the Indo-European lines. Was the prefix, as found 
in the Poljmesian, an older form of expres-sing the causa- 
tive, which afterwards, for reasons now unknown, bucanie 
obsolete and was replaced by suffixes, or was it a form of 
speech acquired and adopted by the Polynesians from long 
and intimate intercourse with the Cashite-Chaldeans? 
But if the Polynesian causative prefix has no analogy in 
Sanskrit or Iranian, it has an undoubted Aryan relative 
in the Latin facio, and that facio was certainly used at 
times as a causative, and, though it was not agglutinated to 
the verb which it governed, but stood apart, yet it preceded 
it, and did not follow it, like the Sanskrit or Zend causa- 
tive suffixes. The Greek, Latin, and Gothic did not use 
causative suffixes, but expressed that sense, as their de- 
scendants do to-day, by what I may call auxiliary verbs, 
independent in form and sense, placed before and not after 
the verb which they affected, and in so tar the construc- 
tion of their, sentences, their idioms, corresponds to the 
Polynesian. I think, therefore, that I may be permitted 
to infer, from the absence of causative suffixes in such 
prominent branches of the Aryan stock as the Greek, 
LatiUj Gothic, and Polynesian, that such suffixes were of 
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later development and adoption in some of t 
branches. 

HoKA, V. Haw., to squeeze, press, take hold of, to 
search, exaraiue into, to strike, attack, be destitute, fail, 
be disappointed. Sam., Bo'a-so'a,, soso'a, to apear a thing, 
to husk cocoa-nuts. Tab,, hoia, to cough, N. Zeal., 
Mangar., Jioka, a sharp-pointed instrument. Tong., hoJca, 
to stab, thrust. Fiji., vaca, to strike against. Malg., 
hota, fault, vice, defect; hola-lela, to stutter. Suada, 
mker. in trouble, diEGculty. 

Sanskr., silcA, to point out, indicate, betray, espy ; t^xkt, 
piercing, a needle, indication by signs; s^ha, piercing, 
gesticulation; s-Aclutna, information, piercing, gesticula- 
tion, wickedness. 

Goth., sokjan, to seek, desire, question with, dispute ; 
sakan, pt. sok, to rebuke, strive, dispute ; sakjis, a brawler, 
aatriker. Engh, sake in forsake; Swed., /or-mta ; Germ., 
ewh in ver3uchen; Swed., /or-soia. 

HoLA, V. Haw., to open, spread out ; liola-kola, id., to 
smooth; holiola, id., unfold; moliola, to open, expand, 
unfold, as leaves of plants or (lowers, blooming ; po-hola, 
id, Sam., Hoag., fola, fo/ola ; N. Zeal., Tab., kora, hohora, 
to spread out, unfold ; tna-hora, developed, clear, explicit, 
llelated to these as dialectical variations are doubtless 
the Hawaiian vw-kalu, clearness, fulness, as the full 
moon ; holi, to commence, the first appearance of a thing. 
Tab., po-hori, new shoots, buds, Tong., foH, to spread, 
expand, as vegetation. Marqu., po-koe, living things ; and 
the ubiquitous hala, liara, fala, fara, the Polynesian 
name for the pandanus. Fiji., vola, to make a mark, to 
mark ; vold-bongi, evening or midnight star ; vold-singa, 
morning stir. 'M.vi.Vg., fala or fola-tangh, the open hand, 
the palm ; fola-tombuk, plante de pied ; fdan, blossom. 

Sanskr., pJud, to burst, to produce, to bear fruit; phuUa, 
blown, expanded, as a flower, opened, as the eyes with 
pleasure; phalin, bearing fruit; phalya, a flower; pkutl, 
to blossom. Benfey considers plial as derived from an 
older form in (tpar, sphar, and sphur, to tremble, palpitate. 
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flaah. In view of the Polynesian and of the Latin, Greek, 
and Gothic, quoted below, the s is more likely to be n 
subsequent proslJietic than an original coostitutent of the 
word, 

Lat, /[>/t«m, leaf; fios, flower. 

Greek, ^vXKov, leaf, foliage, flower, 

Goth., bloma; A. -Sax., blosm, bloom, blossom. 

Liddell and Scott refer ^uWop and folium, aud^^os, &c., 
to a root represented by the Greek ^Xeu, ifiXvto, ^Xvat, to 
giiah, swell up, overflow. Benfey, however, refers ^os and 
Noma to the Sanskrit phul. Pictet (Or, lud.-Eur., i. 205 
sq.) refers both tjivXKop and ^Xeo), with all their derivatives 
and correlatives, as well as folium. Jlos, and hloma, to the 
Sanskrit phaX and pkull, which brings ua back to the 
Polynesian forms in fola, kola, fala, and hala, &c. 

It may be interesting to observe with Pictet that the 
various European names for apple refer themselves back to 
either of those two forms in phuloTphal; Welsh, a/ai; 
Irish, ahhai, ■uhJud ; A.-Sax., appel ; Anc. Germ., apkul; 
Lilh., obolys; Anc. ^\a.\.,jabulko. 

The name of a festival in Deccan, of very ancient date, 
to celebrate the vernal equinox and the return of spring, 
and called holi, does singularly enough associate itself to 
the Hawaiian holi, the first appearance of a thing, to com- 
mence, and to theTongau/o/t, to spread, expand, as vegeu- 
lion. 

HOLO', V. Haw., to move swiftly, to run, to flee; hoo- 
holo, to stretch out, reach forth, as the hand, to slip, slide ; 
holoi, to wash, to scrape, brush, wipe, blot out, to clean ; 
holoholoi, to rub with pressure and quick motion, rub off 
dirt, rub down, smooth ; Itolo-kc, to run or rub against some 
opposing object, Sam., solo, to slide, fall down, pass 
along, to wipe, as after bathing ; s. a towel ; adj. awift ; 
saloi, to wipe, to break gradually, as a wave fit to glide on ; 
solo-solo, to slip away, as a landslip ; sola, to run away, to 
flee. Tong., hola, id.; holoi, to chafe, to wipe; hoholo, to 
grind, sharpen. N. Zeal., Tab., horo, to run; s. a land- 
slip; honhoro, swiftly, quickly; horoi, to wash, cleanse. 
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Fiji., solo-la, to rub or grind, to wipe or dry oneself after 
washing. Malg., sora, ttora, a file, a hedgehog. 

Sanakr., kahar, to stream, pass away, to let escape, to 
yield ; Jcakal, to purify, make clean, remove ; ksMiana, 
washing. 

Greek, trapo^, broom ; aapott, aatpta, to sweep, clean. 

Lat., sarrio, to rake, hoe. 

Kq83., sont, sweepings, offaL Pol, ssor, szur, detritus, 
alluvium ; tzormixuh, nettoyer, frotter. Liih,, szlota, broom. 

Pers., eiiarliian, to flow, ran, pour out; «Mr, flood, flux ; 
sh&HLf, broom. 

Goth., skiuran, to scour ; skura, a shower. 

To the Sanskrit kshar Benftiy refers the Latin scortum, 
a whore, and the Gothic hora, a whor«moni;er. 

HoLo^, g. Haw., a bundle. Fiji, sole, sole-sole, a bundle, 
package. 

Greek, iTiopo<i, a henp, a pile ; (rupoKo;, a basket, box ; 
aopos, a vessel for holding anything, a container. 

HoNUA, s. Haw,, flat land, in distinction from the 
mountains, the bottom of a deep place. Marqu., Tab., 
/enua, land, country, N. Zeal,, wkemia, id. Tong-./onua. 
Sam., fanva, id. Paum., henua, id. Fiji., vanua, id. 
Malay,, benva, id. 

Goth., /ani, clay, mud. Sax. and 0. Engl, fm, low- 
land, moor, boggy. 

Hope, s. Haw., the end or beginning of a thing, 
termination, result, consequence ; adv. behind, after, last. 
Tall., Aop*, the tail of a bird, the hair of a man tied behind ; 
V. to be finished, ended ; kopea, the end or extremity of a 
thing. Sam., sope, lock of hair left as an ornament. 
Earot., Mang., opi, end, extremity. Marqu., Jiopt-hope, the 
buttocks, rump. Fiji., sobe-ta, to cleave to, to ascend or 
descend, as by a rope. 

Greek, owit, the consequence of things, good or bad, 
retribution, vengeance, favour; 0Tria-9ev, behind, at the 
back, after, in place or time; o-jnato. behind, hereafter. 
Lidilelt and Scott are in doubt whether to refer ott*? to 
oyfrofiai or to eva, eiroftai. But ctto) has bceu referred by 
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them and Benfey to Sanskrit sack, Ijitin saiuor. Why not 
refer OTrt; aiid h^e to Sanskrit sap, aev, connect, follow ? 

Hopo, V. Haw., to shriuk back through fear, be afraid, 
iigitated, troubled. Sam., scrpo, step over, pass over; iiypo- 
aopo, id,, transgress. Toog., hopo, to jump, to caper. 
Marqu., hopo, to fear, tremble. 

Greek, ao^em, to scare or drive away, to shake, beat, 
to walk pompously, strut ; ao^ai, a kind of dance ; ao^i), 
horse's tail ; o-o/3»)cfi?, agitation, escitement. Liddell and 
Sciott consider o-o^cw akin to cevw. to hunt, chase. I 
think the connection doubtful. Tijey refer, moreover, to 
the Old German iweif (schweif), a tail, a train, which seems 
a more probable connection. 

Sax., hojipo.n, to leap, jump. IceL, skapa, to leap, spring, 
Engl., skip, hop, hobble. 

Hd, v. Haw., to rise or swell up, effervesce, to rise 
up, as a thought, to overflow, run over, to shed or pour 
out, to ooze quietly, to appear, i.e., to heave up in sight, 
as a ship at a distance, to whistle, as the wind (Germ. 
hrauaen, sauscii) ; Am, s. a rising, swelling, a top ; hit-kani, 
a humming-top ; hvhu, be angry, scolding, storming ; kua, 
V. to swell, foam, to sprout, bud, bear fruit, grow, increase ; 
a. fruit, offspring, production, froth, an egg, a kidney, seed, 
as of grain, human testicles ; huai, to open, as a native 
oven, as a windbag, as a grave ; kuorhuai, to boil up, as 
water in a spring, Tong., Aw, to boil a stew ; hua, general 
name for liquids ; huai, to pour out ; huhu, the nipple of 
the breast; fva, fruit. Sam., aw, susu, wet; susu, the 
breast, teats of animals ; sua, liquids ; /ua, to begin, to 
start, s. fruit N. Zeal., Awa, to sprout, grow, g. fruit ; ko- 
kua, to boil ; huka, foam. Tab., Am, wind on the stomach ; 
kua, grain, particles ; ku'a, testicles ; huaa. ancestors ; 
Awai, to open an oven ; AwAm«, top of a mountain. Marqu., 
Am, break wind ; kuaa, people, family ; kukua, to swell up. 
Rarot., tia, fruit. Mang., uai, to begin. Fiji., su, the 
water in which food has been boiled, soup; sim-sva, wet, 
moist ; susu. be horn, bring forth young, to suck, suckle ; 
vu, to cough ; t'ua, fruit, produce, v. to bear fruit, to over- 
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flow ; vua, family, tribe ; vu%a, tribe geoealo^y ; vvso, 
froth, foam. Timor Laut,, stwa, the breast. Sunda and 
Malay,, Imah, fruit, Jav., v^owoav., id, Buru, fuan, id, 
Amboyna, Awo, id. Ceram. (Gali,), voya., id. Malg., vaa, 
voa, id. ; sosoa, potage, bouillon. Motu. (N. Guinea), 
kuahua, fruit. 

Saiiskr., sii and «1. to beget, bear, bring fortli ; 
born, produced, blown, as a flowtr ; sHnu, a son ; mJ,, s. 
birtb, bringing forth, yielding ; siima, milk, water ; s^i, 
birth, offspring, source ; siitin, father ; suma, a flower ; 
sUsk, cfAsk, to bring forth, bear; hu, to sacridce ; koma (for 
huma), oblation ; hovi-e, firo, clarified butter, water, Pictet 
(Or. lud.-Eur., ii. 702) thinks the Sanskrit ku is wrongly 
compared with the Greek Bvat, and that its primitive sense 
might have been " projicere, effundere, et libare." He is 
probably correct, and the sacrifice contemplated consisted 
in the " pouring out" of the clarified butter or the soma juice 
as a libation. If so, it brings the Sanskrit still more e»v 
rapport with the Polynesian form and primary aense. The 
Sanskr, s^nu, son, which is retained in the Goth, sunus, 
Lith. sun-US, Anc. Slav, synu, with almost identical form, 
has its exact counterpart in the Polynes. Haw. huTuma, 
child-in-law ; Tab., hwnxia; N. Zeal., hunaonga; lEarot, 
unonga, id. Fiji., vungona, son or daughter in law, or father 
or mother in law; N. Zeal., Marqu., hwngoni, a parent-in- 
law. 

Greek, wo, to wet, to water, to rain ; ueros, rain; viai, a 
son ; ui7^*o, rain ; iia-repa, womb ; iiBmjv, watery, moist, 
nourishing. Eenfey refers vm to Sanskrit su, but Liddell 
and Scott refer it to vBcop, while they admit that Curtius 
will not connect vBap with v(o. At the same time they 
refer vi'o? to Sanskrit su, generare. The primary sense of 
"to rise, swell up, to bear or bring forth," had evidently 
become obsolete in Greek when vu> was reduced to writing, 
though indications of such a form remained in ui'ov, son, 
U5 or (TW, swine, probably in v\t}, a wood, forest, vayrj, a 
shrub. 

Lat., Awmor, moisture, liquid ; hwmdus.kKmectua.sucm 
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juice ; s^go, to suck ; sumen^ sugmen, udder, teat ; fu.ndo, 
fvdiy pour out, shed, spread, bring forth, produce ; fu&e^ 
copiously. 

Goth., giutan, to pour out; Guthj God; according to 
Pictet (Or. Ind.-Eur., ii. 660), he to whom libations are 
poured out = Ved. huta, 

Zend, zu, to sacrifice. 

Afghan, sui, son. 

Irish, soth, progenitor. 

Alban., sua, race, family. 

Pictet (loc cit,, i. 194) inclines to refer the Greek vXtf 
and the Latin sylva to Sanskrit sdla, tree, through some 
obsolete or hypothetical form, sdlava; but the Sanskrit 
sdla or cdla is fully and correctly represented in the 
Polynesian hala, fala, the Pandanus odorif., and vXtj and 
vayq doubtless connect themselves with va> in some of its 
primary but forgotten meanings, as much as mo^ and v^. 

I have purposely not referred to the Greek ;^vfi), ^ev©, 
X€(o, to pour out, scatter, &c., and its numerous derivatives. 
Benfey and Pictet refer it to Sanskrit hu, but Liddell and 
Scott to €6), iTjfiL The connection of the Polynesian hu 
with the other Aryan branches is sufficiently established 
without it. 

Hu^ 8, Tong., a royal appellation. 

Welsh, Hu, name of a solar deity, also called Htum and 
Htuin. 

Zend, Hu, the sun. 

Sanskr., suvana, sfdta, sHnu, sun, from root su, to beget, 
bring forth — vid. supra, 

Greek, ^79, iei/?, title of Bacchus, as the god of ferti- 
lising moisture — vid. va>, Liddell and Scott. 

Goth., sunno and sunna, sun. 

HuAU, adj. Haw., bright, clean, pure, white, glittering, 
shining. A synonym of this word, but of the same forma- 
tion, is the Hawaiian huaka, clear, as pure water, bright, 
white, shining. Huali is composed of hu or hvu, froth, 
foam, bubble (obsolete as liquids), and ali or aliali, white, 
as snow, or paper, or salt; Tah., ari-ari, transparent. 
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Suaka is composed of Au and oka, to be light, as moonrise 
or morniug ; akaka, clear, trauaparent, as glass or a liquid. 

Greek, uaXoj or itXes, any clear, transparent stone ; in 
later times glass, said by Jablonski to be au Egyptian word, 
but by others to be derived from vm (vid. Liddell and 
Scott, * v.], vaKivdo<t, a precious stone, perhaps the amethyst, 
also a flower of that name. The Hawaiian correlatives 
will aETord a satisfactory analysis of both vdKo^ and 
iaxivSo^, without going to Egypt. Another kindred word, 
the Latin vaccinium, a kind of plant, the whortleberry, 
confirms the Aryan home-growth of this branch of deriva- 
tives. The Latin succinum or sucinum, amber, and the 
Greek vov^iov, id., like vaccinium, vaKtK, and vaKivSoi, pro- 
bably also go back to the same formation as the Polynesian 
ku-ali, kit-aka. 

nui^, V. Haw,, to unite together, to mix, to add one 
to another, to assemble, meet ; 9. cluster, collection of 
things ; huihui, a bunch, cluster ; humna (for huiana), a 
seam in a garment ; la-hui, collection of people, a nation. 
Sam., eui, to dilute, to add ingredients to a. thing ; sui, to 
sew, to thread beads ; susui, to mend, repair ; ausuia, to 
fasten the ridge-pole of a house. Tong., hui, mingle, mix, 
join ; fu/ui, a flock of birds. N. Zeal,, kui, kuhui, to 
gather, mis, unite; ra-liui, a company; ka-kui, a herd, a 
flock. Tah,, kui, a collection of persons, a company; 
hiiikui-manu, flock of birds; kui-iara-ica, Orion's belt. 
Marqu., huhui, a bundle of taro. 

Sanskr., yv,, to bind, join, mix ; pij, to join ; yv^a, a 
yoke, a pair, a couple ; yuH, mixing ; yiUlia, flock of birds 
or beasts. 

Greek, ^etr^vvfu, to join, put to. yoke up, bind, fasten ; 
Xev^o<:, a yoke of beasts, pair, couple ; ^vyov, the yoke ; 
tfiuMj, belt, girdle. 

Lat.,jiij)7i»i, a yoke; j'wjo, bind up, tie together ; jumjo, 
bind, join, unite. 

Goth.,juk, a yoke. A.-Sax., gcok, id. Scand,, ok, id. 

Anneu., zugd, attach together, yoke up ; zoygklL, a couple, 
^a pair, I'ers-, y&gh, a yoke. 
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Irish, vgkaim, harness. Welah,jow, yoke. 

Lett., jiigs, yoke. Anc. Slav., Jgo, yoke. Bohem., ffko, 
id. IMb.ijungas, id. 

A singular coincidence of application, if it has no nearer 
connection, by the Polynesian and the Latin of this word 
to similar purposes, occurs in the huhui and huirtarawa of 
the former B.-a.d jugulm of the latter. In Hawaiian hvhui 
designates a constellation generally, but especially that of 
the Pleiades; in Tahitian kui-tarawa, lit. the transverse 
or horizontal cluster, designates the stars generally called 
Orion's belt, and in hatin Jiyutce represents the very same 
stars in the constellation Orion. 

Hm^ V. Haw., to ache, be in pain; s. bodily pain; 
niKo-kui, the toothache ; hui, hwi^ui, cold, chilly, as 
morning air or cold water; hukehi, kukiki, cold, shivering 
on account of wet. N. Zeal., kuka, cold. Tah., hui, huU 
hui, to throb as an artery, twitohiogs in the fleali. 

S&nakr., cuch^, to be afflicted, grieve; cuck^, to be wet, 
fetid ; euch, s. sorrow, grief ; quaere siwlvia, cold ? To this 
Sanksr. atch Benfey refers the Goth, kiu/au, to mourn, 
lament, and the 0. H. Germ, huvo, an owl. 

HuKA, fi. Haw., a term used iu calling hogs. 

I am not aware that this word is used for that purpose 
in any of the other Polynesian groups, nor that any of those 
groups have a name for hogs or swine that will ally itself 
to this Hawaiian huka, unless we find it in the Fijian 
vonga, a sow, which has the appearance of a foreign word 
in Fijian speech, and as a remnant from the time when 
the Polynesians sojourned in Fiji. But this Hawaiian 
kuka has doubtless a lingual affinity to the following 
Indo-European terms used in calling hogs ; — 

Lett., ekHka, a hog ; chmk-chuck, a terra tor calling 
hogs. 

Russ., chuskka, pig; chu-ch%i, a call to hogs. 

Sax., ckiKk, a term used in calling hogs, probably in 
more ancient times a name for swine, as we find it still 
retained in the word " wood-chuck'' The Welsh huxh, a 
pig, from which we have the English hog, according to 

VOL. III. I 
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Pictet, makes the relation still plainer, whether ckmk, 
hvxh, or huka refer themselves to the Sanskrit su or 
Polynesian hu, or, as Pictet prefers, are onomatopoetic. 

Huj-r, V. Haw., to turn generally in any way, to turn 
over, roll over, search, change. Sam., fuli, turn over, roll 
along. Tah,, huri, turn over, roll as a cask ; hvri-ea, to 
deliberate, lurn a subject over in one's mind. N. Zeal., 
huri, turn, lielated to this ia the Haw. hula, the Tah. 
hiira, to bend over, fall over, move from place to place, 
shake, tremble, dance, dancing, dancing and singing, a 
Polynesian chorus, an expressiou of joy. Fiji., voli, to go 
ixjund about, Sunda, buled, to be round. Malg., mi-kolak, 
to turn round ; hulik, holak, a turn ; vola, bola, hiri, round, 
Malay., gtUing, to roll, turn. 

Sanakr., gh4m, to reel, move to and fro, roll, as the 
eye; gli'Arna, vacillating, shaking, staggering; ghurn, to 
whirl ; guda, gola, a ball ; gulpha, the ankle. 

Pera, g'&li, goli, a pill ; ganihak, a ball. 

Greek, yvpo^, round, crooked, a ring, a circle ; yvpoio, to 
round, to bend. Ko etymon s, v. by Liddell and Scott. 
Xapm, the movement of dancera in a ring, a dance, dancing 
with singing; 'x^opapoi, a crown. 

Lat., curvus, crooked, bent. 

HuLU, s. Haw., feathers of birds, hair of other animals. 
Tah., huru-huru, hair, wool, feathers. Tong., Sam., fulu, 
hair, feathers. Marqu,, huu, id. In all other Polynesian 
groups, fulu, hum, uru, hair, fur, feathers. Fiji., vulua, 
hair about the privates, a tabu word; vubi-vulu-ka-ni- 
inata, eyelaBbes. Mai., buht,, feather ; huH-kamhing, wool ; 
hurong, a bitd. Malg., vuUi., hair. Amboyna, hum, feather. 
Buru, fulun, folun, feather; folo, hair. Ceram. (Tobo), 
vion, hair;/M/in, feather, Amblaw, ol-nati, hair; holoi, 
feathers. 

The West Aryan connections of this word, as designating 
liair, feathera, are not many nor very apparent. The 
application to express a quantity, at fii'St indefinite and 
conventionally adopted as ten, within the Polynesian area, 
might lead us to refer it to the Sanskrit (Ved.) puru — 



which Eeiifey derives from prt — " much, many, exceeding." 
But its limited use as a quantitative expression alongside 
of its synonyms, as well as the total absence of the 
application of this word to other matters conveying a 
sense of quantity, leads me to infer that the quantitative 
sense oifidu, as used singly or in compounds to express 
the numeral ten, is secondary and derivative of the 
original sense of hair, feathers, and has no connection with 
the Sanskrit pilr« or pH, unless it can be shown that these 
latter are themselves derivative, in sense at least, if not 
in fonn, fi'om some older word with a primary meaning of 
hair or feathers. I find, however, I think, a relative of 
kulu,ftdii, &c. in the 

Greek iavXoi;, down, the first growth of beard, the 
down on some plants. Liddell and Scott refer tovXoi to 
oiiKoi, iv. (vid. Greek- Eng!. Diet., s. v.) It may be so ; 
both words occur in Homer, But I notice that Homer 
always uses ov\oi as an adjective, an attribute of ff/>tf, 
Ko/iij, Kapr]pov, &c., whereas he uses lovKo^ as a substantive 
havin;^ its own well-defined meaning. OiiKo';, conveying 
the sense of ■* stout, thick, strong, crisp," may appropri- 
ately apply to hair, beard, wool, and the like, but its 
application to I'ovXo; would be destructive of the sense, 
and 1 therefore consider that there is no connection in 
root or derivation between them. 

HuNA, V. Haw., to hide, conceal, protect, defend. N. 
Zeal., Taix.,huna, id. Earot, Mang., uTia, id. Sam., /«na, 
conceal ; funai, id, Fiji, vuni, hid, concealed. Derivs. 
Haw., huna, s. the private parts, pudenda; huna-hwna, 
caves in mountains or underground where people took 
refuge in time of war. Fiji., vani-langi, the horizon. 
Malg., a-mmi, to conceal, secrete. The root of this word is 
doubtless found in the Tong. /«-/«, with same meaning, 
"to conceal," and in the Sam. fu, with a derivative 
measing, " vagina, pudendum ; " perhaps also in the Tali. 
huhu, to close the mouth of a bag, to biail up a sail. 

Sanskr,, guk, to conceal, hide ; ffuki/a, hidden, a Secret, 
pudendum ; githd, a cave, the heart ; ffudh, to cover. 
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referred by IJenfey to iw/t, surprise, deceive; kuk-aka. a 
juggler; huh-ara, a eavem, cave. 
Greek, xevBio, cover up, hide. 

Sax., hi/dan. to hide. 0, H. Germ., hutta. a hut; vid, 
Liddell and Scott, s. v. xevBca. Quter. Swed. gynna, tn 
favour, befriend, protect ; gunst. favour ? 

HuNE, adj. Haw., anciently it signified a collection of 
people, aclass, tribe, or nation, aa shown from the compound 
Meim-hunc, the people of Mene. When that signification 
became obsolete, its meaning became equivalent to " a 
poor man, destitute, poor," with two derivatives, ma^hune, 
ili-hune, both meaning poor, destitute. Sam,, sontfa, a. 
chief's upper servant, exempt from the precautions of the 
tapu. N. Zeal., hwnga, the common people, those who 
were not " Ariki " or " Eangatira." Earot,, unga, the 
tenants of the chiefs, labourers. Tab., matia-hune, the 
common people. In Haw. occurs also the simple form 
hu, designating a class of the common people, nearly 
synonymous with " Makaainaua," the farmers. 

The probable primary meaniug of the Haw,, Tab., hune 
and hu, N. Zeal., humja, as a collection of men, a people 
or clasa of people, connects this word with the I'olynes. 
hui in its etymon, j. v. p. 128. 

HuPE. s. Haw., mucus from the nose, snot, slime. 
Tah., hupc, mucus, night-dew ; hupe-hupe, dirty, despi- 
cable, mean. Sam., sofe-sofe, native dish of yam cooked in 
juice of cocoa-nut. Fiji., sore, ka-sove, soft, muddy, of earth. 
Akin to 

Sanskr., silpa, broth, soup, sauce. 

Goth., svpon, sukwon, to season, as with salt. Sax, 
sipan, supan ; 0. H, Germ., supan, saufjan, to sup up, drink 
greedily, as beasts. All referable to the Sanskr. -Poly nea. 
su, hu, and its family of derivatives. 

Greek, ottos, juice, vegetable juice. 

Possibly Lat, sapa, thickened must, new wine boiled 
down, connects itself with the foregoing, 

HuPO, adj. Haw., savage, ignorant, barbarous. 

Sanskr., yup, to cenfuse, to trouble. 
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Ka., V, Hbw., to strike, daah, radiate, overthrow, finish, 
to curse, be angry, to doom. Tah.. ia, to strike, to tattoo, 
repeat, relate. Sam., Marqu., to., id., to reprove. Fiji, la, 
to chop, cut lightly ; ca, evil, bad, destroyed, spoiled. This 
word is the root of numerous derivatives, which will be 
referred to as tbey occur, I am not aware that this root 
has been preserved iu any of the "West Aryan tongues, 
though its duplicated and derivative forms are abundant. 

In Hawftiiau /ai is also an interjection of surprise and 
strong disapprobation. The Fijian caca, plural form of ca. 
is probably the nearest Polynesian correlative of 

Greek, koko';, bad, evil No etymon assigned by Liddell 
and Scott In "Or. Ind.-Eur.," ii. no, A. Pictet suggests 
that «uco« is derived from Sanskrit kok, be unstable, vacil- 
late, and that its primary meaning was " lache, tremblaut." 
But Sanskrit leak is probably itself a derivative or dupli- 
cated form of the original, and in the Polynesian preserved 
lea, in the sense of radiating, striking; whereas the Hawaiian 
jta, in the sense of to curse, be angry, and the Fijian ca, coca, 
bad; ca-ta, to hate, iutr. caca, id., certainly correspond 
better with the Greek xaicov. 

Ka'a,' v. Haw,, to radiate, as rays of light from the 
sun, as cinders from a red-bot iron, to turn round, roll 
over, as a wheel, to pass off, away, from, to remove, Tong., 
taka, to go round, turn, roll. Sam., ta'a, to go at large, as 
animals and fish. Tab., la'a, to fall, to remove ; lata, to 
strike, to beat. MarqiL, tala, to grind, triturate. Mang., 
po-taka, go round and round. Tong., Fak., N. Zeal., Tah., 
takai, ta'aii, to bind round, to tie up; s. a ball, Sam,, 
ta'ai, to wind round, to circle round, as smoke. Haw.. 
ka'ai, to bind round, to girdle. In Tab., ta'a is also the 
chin of the face, a circular piece of wood under the rafters 
of a native house, separated, i.e., struck off, cut off. In 
Haw., ka'a is a branch of a vine, a strand of a cord, Fiji,, 
qata, surround, enclose. 

Sanskr., kdk, be unsteady; kaksha. a spreading creeper, 
the side or Hank ; kakskd, armpit, end of the lower garment 
tucked into the waistband, a girdie, enclosure; JcaJcahyt, a 
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girdle, an enclosed court, the cup of a balance ; chakra, a 
wheel, a circle, a discus, 

Pers., chak, a cart. 

Greek, kvkXo;, a ring, circle, wheel, a circular motion, a 
sphere, globe ; Kipxo^, n falcon or hawk that flies in circles 
or wheels, a circle ; xipKoa, to hoop round, secure with 
riuga, Vid. Liddell and Scolt, s. v. 

Lftt, circus, circle ; circino, to round. 

Ka'a*, s. Haw., also ka'ao, a tradition, a legend. Tab., 
to, to repeat, relate; ta'a-raa, explication, separation ; ta'o, ' 
s. a word, speech; v. to speak, address, bid, command. 
Tong., ta'anga, song, poetry. Sam., ta, to strike with a 
stick, beat as a drum, play on an instrument with the 
hands, to reprove, to tattoo ; ia'a-nio, a roundabout way of 
speaking. Marqu., Mang., taJcao, to apeak, tell, a word, 
information. Fiji., tata, speak indistinctly; s. an order, 
command. Malg., lata, acknowledgment, profession ; 
takko, echo ; takon, secret, mystery. 

Sanskr., kath, to tell, announce, declare, converse, com- 
mand ; kathd, a tale, a speech, discourse ; kattky to boast, 
praifie, blame. 

Ka'i', v. Haw., to lift up the hand and carry, to lift up 
the foot and walk, to lead, guide, direct, bring, take in 
hand ; ka'i-ka'i, to lift up, as the hands or the eyes, to take 
up, carry off, carry tenderly, as a child ; kal.-a'i. to go in 
company, travel together, follow ; s. a, family, including 
servants, dependants, &c. Marqu.. taki, to take, seize, re- 
move. Fuk., Tong., Mang., taki, to convey, bring along, 
lead, direct. Sam., ta'i, ta'i-iai; Tab., ta'ita'i, id. Barot., 
ta'i-ta'i, a leader, conductor. Malg., tak, a gift, portion, 
settlement ; tatcn, to bring along, apporter. Fiji,, taJd-va, 
carry water or food on a tray. 

Sanakr,, tak, to start (Ved.) ; iaksk, to slice off, cut off, 
prepare, form (Ved.) ; taJcshan.a carpenter; dagh.to attain 
(Ved.) 

Greek, too-o-oj, to arrange, put in order, to form ; ra;^? 
comp. $atrffu)v, sup. raj^iOTos, quick, swift, fleet; Tucrm, 
to bring into the world, to beget ; te;^, art, skill, craft ; 
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Too-ff<Mt, Dor. aor, part, of an unknown prea., to happen, 
to be ; T€ic7tav, a carpenter, craftsman ; ie^ofiai, to take, 
accept, receive. 

Lat., tango, taclum, to touch, take, reach, arrive at; 
tignum, building materials; texo, to put together, make, 
frame, weave. 

Goth., Ucan, pt. t. taitak, to lonch. Sax., tcecan, to 
take. Swed., toga, id. 0. Norse, tegia, touch lightly, to 
tap. Sax. teogan, to pull, draw. Goth., tiukan, pt. t. 
tauh, to tow, pull, draw, hence to lead, to guide ; mith-ga- 
tiuhan, carry away ; bi-Huhan, to lead about. Swed., t&g ,- 
Genu., zMj, expedition, procesaiou, march, passage. 

For other relatives vid. s. v. Kaha. 

Kai*, s. Haw., sea, salt water, brine, pickle, in opp. 
to loai, or fresh water. Tah., ta'i, id. Sam., tai, the sea. 
the tide. Tong., tahi. the sea, sea-water. Marqu., (ai, id. 
Fiji., taci, the sea. Malg., taikh, the sea. In the pre- 
Malay dialects of the Indian Archipelago this word is 
applied to both sea and salt, as in Ceram. (Ahtiago), 
tasi, the sea ; tai-sin, id. ; teisim, salt, Matabello, tahi, the 
eea. Amboyna, tasi, salt. Saparua, tasi, id. Sunda, tjai. 
tjahi, water. 

Sanskr., kde, be visible, to shine ; kddta, resplendent ; 
kdcin, shining ; kdsdra, a pond. 

The formation of a word to express sea and salt from a, 
root conveying the sense of " shining, resplendent," has 
strong analogies throughout the Aryan family, and is as 
legitimate a process, and perhaps older in conception, as 
the Sanskr. mira, Lat. mare, from mri, to die ; as the 
Lat. vastum, desert; Sanskr., vasra, death; vasu, dry, 
sterile; vasuka and wcira, sea-salt, from Sanskr. vas or 
vast, interficere, occidere, according to Pictet (loc. cil., i. § 
iG), The sense of "shining, brightness," as applied to the 
Polynesian taci, tahi, or ta'i, is nearly obsolete, but lingers 
still in some of the composites, as in the Tah. lai-ao, 
dawn (brightness of the day or sky) ; as in tlie Marqu. 
tai-tai, proper, neat, bright ; perhaps also in the Haw. 
ai-ai, bright, as moonlight, fair, white. The Sanskr. 
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kdsdra, pond, from kae, to sliine, is doubtless due to a 
similar coil ception, and confirms the Polynesian relation of 
tai or hai. In tlie Sunda dialect, alongside of tjahi, water, 
occurs tjahaya, to shine, to blink : there also the Sanskrit 
form and analogy of application are manifeat. 

Kao-kao, v. Haw., be red. Koot and ]irimary meaning 
obsolete in Haw. Sam., too, to bake. Marqu., tao, bake, 
roast, sacrifice. Tah., iao, baked, boiled, cooked. 

Greek, itauo. Old Att. xau, to light, kindle, bum, scorch. 
According to Liddell and Scott, Tott refers Kaia to 
Sanskrit rush, be dry, but Ciirtius rejects this. 

In Dravid. (Tamil), Icay, to be hot, burn, 

Kau, v. Haw., to hang up, suspend, to tie or gird on, 
to put or place a thing, to fall upon, to put on, as a 
burden, to set or fix, as boundaries of a land, or a decree, 
to promulgate, as a law; in a neuter sense, to light down, 
as a bird, as a spiritual influence ; adj. a setting of the 
sun, a resting, a roost for fowls ; kau-a, to hesitate, be in 
doubt, suspense, to beg off; kau-o, to draw, as a load; 
morally, to endure, to incline to, to pray for some special 
blessing ; l.-ait-oka, a dying charge, bequest, covenant, 
commission, command ; kau-kai, to wait for an event, to 
expect ; kaw-Jcau, to take counsel, to resolve, to chide, to 
reprove, to explain, make clear; kau-la, a rope, cord, 
tendon, a prophet, a seer ; kau-la-i, to hang up, put np in 
the sun ; kait-lana, fame, report, renown ; via-lxiu, be 
ready, prepared; ahau, the right hand (dexter), to the 
right, to the north, north. In the Southern dialects we 
find : Tong,, trnt, to hang, overhang, impend, extend to, fit, 
be suitable ; via-tau, the right liaud ; ta-tau, equal, like 
(balanced) ; tau-la, a cable ; tau-ran^a, an anchoring 
place. Sam., lau, to rest ou, light on, fall on ; faa-ta-iau, 
to compare ; laii, what is proper and right ; tau-au, to 
tend towards, either decline or increase ; tau-me, stretch 
up the hand and not reach, to desire and not obtain ; 
tavri, reward, payment, revenge; tau-la, an anchor, to 
anchor, the priest of a god ; iau-la-i, to hang up to ; tau- 
langa, a sacred offering, an anchorage ; tau-lalo, let the 
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liands drop in fighting, be conquered; tau-tau, to hang, 
hang Tip ; ma-tau, right-hand side, an axe ; /aa-tau, 
equally, alike ; v. to buy, barter, sell ; faa-tau-oa, a mer- 
chant. Marqu., iau, to carry on the back; tau-tau. 
suspended, hung up ; ta-tau, to count, reckon ; taii-a, a 
rope, a prieat; a-tau, ka-lau, an anchor, N. 2eal., tav, 
besides previous meanings, to meet ; vta-iau, expert, 
dexterous, shrewd, Tah., tau, to hang upon, an anchor; 
tau-ai, to hang up, spread out, as clothes to dry; iaii-i, 
price, cost, to exchange, buy ; tau-ra, cord, a troop, crowd, 
be inspired, a prophet ; taii-e, a swing, see-saw ; tau-pin, 
tail for a kite; tau-mata, a visor, a mask; tau-mi, a 
breastplate, plastron ; a-lau, right hand, to the right. 
Fiji., tau, to fall, as of rain, to fall upon ; tau-ca, to place 
or put down a thing ; lau-nga, a swinging shelf. Malg., 
mang-hatau, mana-tao, to place, put. 

Sauskr., kaci, a wise man, a poet ; Mv-ya, coming from 
old sages, a bard, a poem ; kavi-ld, poetry, wisdom. Ben- 
fey refers this word to kil, to cry, sound. Pictet, on tlie 
other hand {loc. dt., ii. 480) remarks : " D'aprts le Diet, 
de P(5tersbonrg, I'origine de kavi est probablement la 
munic que celle de dh&ta ou db&ti, intention, motif, ce 
qui conduirait a une racine kil ou ku, perdue en Sanskrit, 
mais conaerviie dans plusieurs langues europijennea avec 
le sens de voir, pri5voir, connaltre, &c. Ici, sans doute, le 
fzrec KQea>, leoaa, pour koFhj, connaltre, ainai que axova, 
entendre — ukot}, anditiou, &c. Ensuite de latin caveo, 
prendre garde, etre prudent, d'ou cautus, cautio, &c.-; I'anc. 
slave cute, cognoscere, cut-He, cogiiitio, po-cuvali, custodire, 
&c.; et, enfin, avec s prosth^tiqne, I'ang.-sax, scawian; 
auc, all. scaw&n, mod. sckaucn, conspicere, cousiderare. 
intueri, speculari, &c. La vraie signification de kavi, sage, 
prudent, et proprement voyant, explique comment ce nom, 
ainsi que Icavd, est devenu eu zend celui du roi, dont I'ofiice 
est de pr^voir, de surveiller, de dinger avec sagesse et pru- 
dence. De li kdvya, I'oyal, et le persau kay, grand roi, 
heros, et noble, &c. C'est ce qui emp§che de rattacher, 
avec Benfey [Samav. Gl.), kavi k la rac kti, sonnre 
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canere, qui expliquerait bien le sens de po^te, mais non 
pas celiii de aage et de roi." 

May not that kv. or fcri, " perdue en Sanskrit," be only a 
contracted and dialectical form of the still living Poly- 
nesian faiM, (aw, in its moral and secondary sense, " to be 
in doubt, to deliberate, to endure, to wait, take counael, 
explain, a prophet, a seer, a priest ? " 

While thus the root, aa well as the derivatives o£ this 
word, in its moral sense, have been retained and diffused 
throughout the Aryan family east and west, the analogies 
to the material and primary sense, so widely adopted in 
the Polynesian branch, seem to be totally wanting, or at 
least very deficient, in the West Aryan branches. I find, 
however, the following words, which may perhaps be 
classed in that category, and whose etymons are as yet 
doubtful or unsatisfactory r — 

Sanskr., ha&ika, a muslirooni ; Icavacha, mail-armour ; 
havara, a braid of hair; kavan-dha, kaban-dha, a clond, 
vapour ; kauiika, a weaver. Of tlie last Benfey say^, " i.e., 
probably kuia-ika ; " but kula, a herd, flock, multitude, 
family, conveys no idea from which the name or occupa- 
tion of a weaver can be derived. The other words 
stand in Benfey's Dictionary without any reference what- 
ever. 

Lat., cautcs, a crag, peaked rock, as overhanging ? 

Greek, kovkoKk, an umbelliferous herb ; Kava^, Kijof, a 
gull, a seamew ; KavKaXtai, a kind o( bird — probably 
both so called from the floating, suspended character of 
their flight. 

K.tHA*, V. Haw., to cut, hew, as timber, cut open ; 
kahe, cut longitudinally, to slit; kahi, to cut, shave, slit, 
comb, rub gently. Tliese three forms doubtless proceed 
from the same root Sam., tafa, to cut, gash, scarify ; tafi, 
to brush, sweep, shave. Tab., ta/ia, a side; talia-hu, to 
skim, bale, ladle ; taha-tdha, declining, as the sun, wander- 
ing, as the eye ; iahi-taJii, to brush with the hand, weed, 
wipe off, separate. Marqu., kahi-kahi, thin, slender, mince- 
Fiji., last, a razor; tasi-a, to shave; tava, to cut generally; 
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tavi-a, to brush the head with the hand, to slap a thin<:. 
Malg,, katm, incisions ; tatatch, scarification. Timor, taha, 
a cleaver. Ceram, (Ahtiago), taf,m, a chopper. 

Sanskr., ta}csh, to slice wood, cut to pieces, to wound, to 
prepare, form; takshan, a carpenter; tvaksh, to produce, to 
work, to pare. 

Zend, tosh, to cut, fashion, to make, smoothe. 

For other relatives sees, v, Ka'i, Taki, p. 135. I there- 
fore only refer to — 

Greek, tvko^, a hammer or pick ; ruKayri, instrument for 
thrashing, 

A.-Sax., thiel, thial ; 0. H. Germ., diskila, desha, axe, 



Lith., taszyti, to cut with an axe ; taiayti, arrange, pre- 
pare. Anc. Slav., tesati, to cut. Pol., taaak, cutlass. 

It is very probable that the Polynesian N. Zea!. tohi 
toi, koi (Sam. and Haw.), adze, hatchet, refers itself to 
this same family and its kindred forms expressive of the 
instrument of cutting. 

It may be interesting to note in the development of 
language that the original root of this was probably sub- 
ject to a twofold pronunciation, a guttural and a sibilant, 
of which some dialects have retained one, others the other, 
and some both. For instance: — Ved., tak; Zend, task; 
Sanskr., taksk; Greek, tocto-o), Ttraxa.; Lat., tago, tac- 
lum ; Slav., tesali; Goth., tekaii ; Polynes., tal;i, toki, 
lasi, with sub-dialects taji, ta/u. 

Kaha^, .1. Haw., the crack, as of a whip ; the reporl, 
as of a pistol. Tah, ta/a, sonorous, loud-sounding. 

Sanskr., kac., to sound ; kaca, kashd, a whip, 

Kahe, v. Haw., to run, as water, to flow, as a stream, 
to spill, pour out, drop, trickle. Sam., Tong., tafc; Tah., 
foAe, id. Malg,, tazmi, run out, leak, flow. 

Sanskr., cac (cos), jump, to move irregularly by leaping. 

Irish, casaijii, move about crookedly and rapidly ; cats, a 
stream ; cas, rapid, agile. 

Armor., kas, quickness, speed. 

To the Sanskrit car., cas, or, as Pictet suggests, a still 
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older tds, refers the Sanskrit mm, a horse, a rabbit ; the 
0. H. Germ, haso. Mod. Germ, hose, Eng. hire, and Germ., 
Scand., Eng., hxtsl, kiute, hasten. 

Kaiht, V, Haw., to kindle or make fire, to burn, aa lime 
in a pit, to cook, bake. Tah., tahu, id., to conjure, act as 
a sorcerer. MarqiL, tahu, light fire, to cook, Sam., Tong., 
tafii., make up the fire ; ta/u-la'i, a large fire ; lafu-tafu, an 
oven of lime. Barot, tau, make fire. N. Zeal., takima, 
id. Fiji., taou-na, to broil, roast, set on fire; tavii, s. 
charred sticks ; iavu-cawa, a steam-bath ; tavu-lavu, to 
burn down, to clear the ground for planting ; tavu-teke, 
a frying-pan. Perhaps the Malg, Iscml^uJc, smoke, vapour, 
incense, refers itself to this family. 

Sanskr., tap, to ^arm, to heat, to burn up, consume, 
mortify oneself; iapa, heat, hot season; tapas, fire, pen- 
ance, mortification ; lapana, warming, tormenting, the sun. 

Zend, tap, to become warm; la/iiu, burning. Pers., 
iaftan, to bum. 

Greek, datrTw, perform funeral rites. Those rites in 
early times were performed by burning the body and 
burying the ashes ; hence, doubtless, the original sense of 
the word was to burn. Tai}io<:, funeral, place of burial ; 
Tt<f>fr>}, ashes. Liddell and Scott remark that Oa-Trrto is 
a "strengthened form of a root, -ra^, which appears in 
the fut. and aor. 2 pass., and in ra^ot!' They are pro- 
bably correct, and that biings the Greek more in accord 
with the Zend trafnu, the Polynes. tafu., and the A,-Sax. 
thrfian. 

Lat,, tepco, he warm ; tepUhis. 

A. Sax., tJtijian, sestuare. 

Irish, tehoth, heat. 

Ano. Slav., teplu, toply, warm. 

Scyth., Tabiti, the fire-goddess. Vid. Kawlinsou's "Hero- 
dotus," iii, 160. 

To this Polynesian Icaliu, tafu. refer themselves two 
words in a derivative sense, as a reminiscence of the times 
when the making and procuring fire was the greatest art 
discovered. One is Haw. kahu, s. aa upper servant, 
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giinrJian, nurse, feeder, keeper, Marqu., taku, a cook. 
N. Zeol., tdhv,, a husband, Tlie other ia Haw. kahuna, 
a genera! name of au artificer exercising some trade or 
profeasioo, and in a special sense applied to the priest- 
hood. Tah., tahua, an artificer, a workman ; tahu-laJiu, a 
class of priests, a sorcerer. Sam,, tufuwja, a carpenter, a 
tattoo-matker. N. Zeal., toJiunga, a workman, artificer. 
Marqu., tuhvka, skilful, a priest. Probably also the Malg. 
awpi-iake, a doctor, medicus. 

Kala', V, Haw., only used in dupl. and comp. forms : 
kalakala, rough, sharp, scraggy, knotty, liarsh ; kakala, be 
rough, sharp; s. the breaking of the surf, the point of 
a needle, the spur of a cock ; kooliala, to sharpen, to whet ; 
ii;,,'. to sharpen the tongue, to apeak injuriously of one. 
Tong., lala, thorn ; lala-tala, thorny, rough, prickly. N. 
Zeal., tara-tara, id.; tara, the upright poles in a fence. 
Tah., tara, thorn, sharp point, cock's spur; to-tara, the 
sea-urchin, echinus. Sam., tola, a thorn, the barb of a 
spear ; tala-tala, prickly, rough. In all the foregoing, tara, 
lala, and kala also mean the gable end of a house. Fiji., 
Icaro, prickly. Matabello and Teor, gala-gala, a spear. 
Biaju, ti'kala, a post. Malg., tolan, adze, angle, fish-bone, 
bone. 

Sanskr., kara, the tip of the hand or of a rny ; karkata, 
a crab; karkara, hard, firm, harsh, cruel; karj, to pain; 
k&ran&, torture; kdrd. '^a.\\, prison; kkara, solid, sharp, 

hoarse, s. an ass ; kharj, to creak ; chdraka. prison. 
Pers., chaTos, prison, pain, torture. 
Greek, Kapa0o<!, a beetle ; xapKivoi, a crab, a pair of 

tongs ; xapxapov, prison ; KapSo^i, a thistle ; xapii, lobster ; 

Kapxapof, sharp-pointed, jagged ; ■)(apa^, a pointed stake ; 

Kap-^^apuK, a shark ; yapaZpa, a mountain torrent. 

Lat., calx, heel ; calcar, spur ; career, prison ; caTuxr, 

crab ; korreo, stand on end, as hair, bristle, be rough, 

shiver. 

A. -Sax., hcarm, damage, injury; harrow, r, and s, 

liallus, rock, stone. Goth., kara', care, anxiety. Swed., 

kdrf, rough, rude, harsh. 
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Auc. Slav,, Varaii, to quarrel. Rusb., kara, piinishmeut. 
Lilh., liora, id. ; kaline, prison. 

Kala', v. Haw., to loosen, untie, separate from, put 
off, absolve, spare; hda-i, to hew, cut, pare, divide out, 
apportion. Saiu., taia, to loosen, untie ; tatala, id., release 
from contract or obiigdtioti; tala-to. to undo, to let go 
a tiling; tala-i, to adze, chip off; tala-ia, be relieved, 
freed. N. Zeal., tara. Tab., tara, tatara, untie, set free ; 
tara-i, to chop or adze, as a piece of timber ; iara-e-hara. 
expiation, forgiveness of sin. Marqu., taa-i, to cut ofl', 
chop, chip ; taai-taai, to carve. Fiji., tala, to send off, a 
messenger ; tala-voka, a landslip. Sunda, tulnn, to loosen, 
unbind. Tagal., toion, to help. Malg., hala, lake off, re- 
move from ; watiff-kala, to steal, pillage, divest ; mang- 
/lala-mifant, release from au oatb ( ~ Sam., tatala), 
mi-hala, to leave, quit. 

Sauskr., kari, to loosen ; kartrHcd, a hunter's knife ; kril, 
to cut down, cut off, extract ; karktari, scissors. 

tireek, ^aXao*, to slack, loosen, rend, let go, be indulgent, 
to pardon ; j^aX-et/ias, loose-robed, ungirt, of the Bachantes; 
itKaea, break off, break in pieces ; icXaa-i;, fracture. Per- 
haps Ktipto, cut short, as hair, to shave, shear, cut or hew 
out, to ravage, pillage. This latter word Liddell and Scott 
refer to Sanskrit <;ri. to hurt, wound, be broken, while 
they give no etymon for •)(aKaas, nor for K\aa>. Benfey, 
however, refers K\au) lo cri. 1 think more probable that 
kKcuo is but a contraction of \ahJico. To kari and krit 
15enfey refers the Lat. cidter, Sanskr. karitrikd, but 
Liddell and Scott refer cuIUt to Sanskr. n-i, Greek 
«(po>. The Polynesian offers an easier, and, 1 venture to 
say, an older etymon to all these varying forms, even to 
cri, if wanted. 

Lat., dades, breaking, breakage, damage, loss ; elasm, a 
division, a claas ; talea, a cutting, branch, stake, any small 
piece cut off; cWo, with perhaps a primary sense of "to 
break," to till, to cultivate ; either a ploughshare, a knifu 
generally ; cortex, back, rind, 

Irislt, tallan, cut off, Welsh, toli, separate. 
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IceL, taiga, hew, chip off, smoothe. Swed., talja, to cut, 
chip, carve. A,-Sax., sccaran, to share, divide. In Norse 
and N. Engl, scar, a cut off, precipitous rock, retained in 
names of places, as " jScar- bo rough," &c Swed., skdr, 
broken, scattered rocks off a coast. 

To this Polynesian kala, tala, in the sense oE separating, 
dividing, apportion, I think may justly be referred the 
Sanskrit Vald, a small part, a portion, a division of time, 
as well as kdla, time period. Beufey refers kald to kri ; 
but the compounds nish-Jaila, undivided, and sa-kala, 
whole, as well as kald-pa (vb. 2. pd), a bundle, totality, 
imply a root indicating previous separation, division, &c., 
rather than "making, doing, performing," the primary 
sense of l-H- In the Polynesian (Haw.) kala is also ap- 
plied to time, but always accompanied with a negative, 
as "aole c kala," not lately, some time ago, long ago; and 
from its conventional use it is evident that time was not 
its primary sense, any more than it is of the Sanskrit kald 
or kdla. Probably in the same way that the English tttk, 
tally, and score, derived from the same root, were applied 
to numbers, so htla was applied conventionally to time, 
and the Haw. "aole c kala," lit "not to be scored," while 
preserving the primary sense, came to signify time past 
and long gone. Outside of the Polynesian and Sanskrit 
I am not aware that this word in its application to time 
has any analogues in the other Aryan branches. 

Another derivative, probably, is the Hawaiian kalami, 
to strain, filter, as through a cloth or the fibres of ihe 
cocoa-nut husk, to separate ; s. a strainer, filter. Its corre- 
lative, I think, is the Latin colum, a strainer, eolo-arc. to 
strain, purify. Pictet {Or. Ind.-Eur., u. 286) refers colum 
to the Sanskrit chal, to move, tremble, shake, and chdlani, 
a sieve. Though the result may be the same, yet it seems 
to me that there is a great difference in the underlying 
sense of a " sieve," that must be shaken, and a " strainer " 
or " filter," that must be squeezed or perform their func- 
tion while at rest, in order to separate the good from the 
worthless. The Latins — so far as my reading goes — did 
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iii>t, use the words colum and eribrum interclmngeably. 
One represented one method of separation, the other 
another. I prefer, therefore, to ally the Latin colum to the 
Polynesian kola and kalana, 

Kala*, v. Haw., to proclaim, cry, publish, call out, 
invite, send for; Jcw-kala, id. ; s. a public crier. Tong,, 
taia, to speak, tell, bid. Sam., tola-, to tell, relate, a narra- 
tive, news ; titla-i, to proclaim ; lala-a-Ulo, to lie ; tala-u, 
to make a noise, as a number of people talking together ; 
tala-tala, couverae, relate ; tala-tala~o, to cackle as a hen, 
to acold. Mang., talari, to call. N. ZeaL, karanga, to 
call. Malg., talakh, tcdak, public, regard, evidence. 

Greek, koXsw, to call, invite, invoke, to name ; kKeot, 
rumour, report, fame ; KoKav&pa, a lark. 

Lat., calo, to call, call out, convoke; calalor, eaiendtr, 
clamo. 

Icel., tel, to call, to name. Scand., tola, to apeak, say, 
tfllL Swed,, kalla. to call, to name; tolka, to interpret, 
explain. 

Sauskr., kal, to sound, to count ; kala-kaia, confused 
noise; kala, dumb (Ved.), indistinct, coufused, low-voiced; 
kalaka, a quanel. 

Kau, v. Haw., to wait, to tarry, to stay, expect, hesi- 
tate; 8. slowness, hesitancy of speech, the edge of it 
board, leaf, &c. ; kakali, to wait, be detained ; kali-kali, to 
fall behind, be not quite even with something else. Sam., 
tali, to wait for, to answer, to receive, adv. nearly ; tatali, 
to wait for. Tab., tatari, to wait, expect, delay. N. ZeaL, 
tatari, id. 

Lat., tardus, slow, tardy. 

Germ., harrc/i, to stay, wait for, delay, tarry. Swed., 
droja, stay, tarry, stop. 

I know not what Zend or Sanskrit word may be akin 
to Latin tardus, but, until a better one is found, I think 
myself justified in referring it to the Polynesian kali, tari. 
It may be noted that, according to Dr. Caldwell's Comp. 
Gram. Dravid. Lang., in the Tamil tari signifiea " to 
Have the Dravidians borrowed it from pre- 
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Vedic Aryans, or have the Polynesians borrowed from tlie 
Dravidians ? 

Kalo, s. Haw., one of the class of goda called " Akua 
■tioho" the fixed or stable gods ; kalo-kcUo, to pray to the 
goda. Tab., taro-faro, id. Sam., lalo-san^a, talo-taloiiga, 
a prayer, praying. Fiji., kalo-kalo, a star ; kalo-u, a god, 
also a falling star, which the natives take for a god, Malg., 
itrak-afu, feux-foUets, m<5teores ; terak-anru, dawn, day- 
break; lerak'hal, twilight. This word, with the meaning 
of " a star," perhaps also of " sun," still survives in several 
of the pre-Malay dialects of Asonesia. S. Celebes (Bouton)_ 
/caU-popo, a star. Burn (Massaralty), tolo-ti, id. Ceram, 
(Tobo), tol, id. Gilolo (Gani), hc-tol, id. Matabello, tola. 
id, Bi^jau, kuli-ginta, id. Salibabo, alo, the sun. Celebes 
(Salayer), laata-alo, id. 

Sanskr., tdra, a star, the pupil of the eye ; tdrd, a meteor, 
a shooting star, the name of deities. 

Greek, Ttipea, the heavenly constellations, signs ; Tcpa^, 
a sign, wonder, omen, signs in the heaven, star, meteor. 

Benfey refers tdra, a star, to an " original stdra, cf. 3 stri," 
and refers this 3 stri to "probably 2 as+tri," a shooter, 
from 2 as, to throw. Max Miiller and others refer tdra to 
original aldra, from i stri, to spread, expand, to strew. 
Liddell and Scott, after Curtius, refer Sanskr, slaras, tdrd, 
Zand actar, ctar, Greek ret/jo?, rtpa^, Lat. astrwii, Stella, 
&c,, to a root aarp ; but s. v. reipo-i they seem to doubt 
its connection with aurrrip, slaras, tdrd. Without pre- 
suming to decide between such authorities, it seems to 
me that the existence of the cognate Polynesian terms in 
kalo, kali, terak, tola, kuli, as names for stars and meteors, 
would indicate an older and a common formation of tdrd, 
Tfi/Ki?, Teipo!, and the Polynesian terms from some root 
other than the comparatively later stri or a supposed com- 
pound like as + tri. Whether the Polynesian, Sanskrit, 
and Greek forms connect themselves in preference to 
Sanskrit tri (taritum, inf.), to pass over, to hasten, or to 
tttr (Ved,), to hasten, or to tvar, make haste, be swift, I 
leave abler men to decide, though probably all go back to 
VOL. ni. K 
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some primary form from ■wliich they diverged with diffe- 
rent shades of meaning. The employment of the Sanskrit 
l&r& as " a name of deities," and of the compound Tnrdf 
sdh as a name or epithet of ludra and Vishnu, brings it 
en rapport with the Polynesian kalo, kalo-u, a class of gods, 
a god. 

The Fijian, where so much Tolynesian archaic lore was 
dopoaited, seems to be, in this case, the connecting link 
between the Asouesian (pre-Malay) and Sanskrit primary 
conception of the word as a star, a meteor, now lost in 
Polynesia proper, and the secondary conception of it aa a 
deity and a religious performance. 

Kama', s. Haw., first husband of a wife ; kama-i, to 
play the whoreraongor for hue ; kama-kama, to practise 
prostitution ; hw-kama-Icama, s. a prostitute ; probably 
akin to Marqu., kami-kami, to desire ; Fiji., kami kami-ca, 
sweet, agreeable, pleasant. 

Sanskr,, kavi, to love, to desire ; kdm-ya, agreeable ; 
Mma, wish, desire, love, the god of love ; kdma-lva, love 
of pleasure ; kdma-rasika, libidinous ; kdmdtman, volup- 
tuous, sensual ; kdmin, desiring, having sexual intercourse, 
a lover; kdTitt = /caTn+ti, beauty. 

Lat,, cams — kani-ra, beautiful, charming ; amo, to love ; 
amcBTius, agreeable (Benfey). 

liAMA*, V. Haw., to bind, tie, make fast, tie up, as a 
bundle, to lead, direct ; kama-kama, to bind, tie on. With 
Caus. Aot-, to adopt asachild; "kcHd-Juiokama," s.n adopted 
child. Fiji., tama-ta, tame, domesticated. 

Connected with this probably primary aonae of " to tie, 
fasten, connect, direct," is the Polynesian word katna, iama, 
aa expressing a family relation, mostly that of children, 
sometimes of the father, as in the Sam. and Fiji, tamd.&nd 
Tong. tamai; Ma!g., tainaha, tamed, a domestic; taman, 
habitude, custom, tamed, a heifer. 

Sanskr., (lam, to tame ; dam-ana, subduing ; dam-pati, 
master of a house. Ved., dam, dama, house, dwelling. 
Zend, demdna, houae. 

Greek, Safia^io, Safiaa, to tame, break in, bring under 
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the yoke ; ^iiatt, a slave ; Bft^r^p, n tamer ; Sa/ioXi;; , a 
subduer; Ba/td^fi, a beifer, a girl ; So^o;, a Louse; Sofj^tj, 
a building ; Sefta, to build. 

Lat„ doma, to tame, subdue; domitvs, domitivs, domits. 
domieUium. 

Irish, dnmJi, daimh, house, family ; damh, cattle ; donihan, 
a young bull 

Pers., dam, any tame beast. 

Armen., dohm, house, family. 

A,-Saz.,t(im, tame; tom/an, to tame ; /cam, family, race. 
Goth., ga-tamjan, to tame ; ga-timan, to suit, agree with. 
0. H. Germ., sainon, to tame. Germ., zaum, bridle. Mod. 
Eng., team, two or more animals harnessed together. 
Swed., torn, reins to a bridle ; tain, tame ; tomt, a house, 
lot. 

I cannot better explain the relation of the words signi- 
fying " hoose, family," to those signifying " to tame, to 
subdue," than by quoting from A. Pictet (Orig. Ind-P'ur., 
ii. 237) ; — " La racine eu Sanskrit est dam, domltum, mitem 
esse et domare, et le Diet, de P. voit dans dama. nou pas 
la maison matdrielle, mais le lieu ofi rtgue et domine le 
chef de la famille, ce qui riisulterait d'ailleurs de I'emploi 
de ce mot dans les VSdas. II y est ajouti5 que, d'aprfes 
cela, il faudrait s^pai-er le grec Sofioi de Se/iw, construire, 
ce qui semble cependant fort difficile. Le grec pourrait 
bien ici, comme le pense Lassen (Antbol. Sans. Gloss.), avoir 
conserv<^, mieux que le Sanskrit, le seos primitif de la 
racine dam, qui doit avoir 6tA celui de lier, Cf. Sew, qui 
serait k Sefuo, comme le sans, dd, ligare, k dam, et comme 
gd, ii'e, a gam. On con^oit, en effet, que, de la notion de 
lier, soient proveuues secondairement, d'une part celle de 
dompter, de mSme que I'allemand handtgen, vient de band 
et de hinden, et de I'autre celle de construire. La premiere 
est reatiSe attach^e au Sanskrit dam, en accord avec plu- 
sieure autres laugues ariennes, grec haftaa> (auquel on ne 
flaurait rapporter Bofi.o^), lat domo, cymr. di'Ji, armor, dohva, 
goth. tamjan, &c. ; la seconde ne s'est maintenue que dans 
le grec Zeiita, car le goth. timrjaii, ledificare, que I'on a 
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compart, est probablement tout different (Cf. I. i. p. 2og). 
8i da-ma et hofiot d^rivent en rdaiit^ de dam dana son 
acception la plus ancienne, ces noms autaient dc^ignt! la 
maison en tant que construction dont lea parties sont li£ts 
entr'ellea, ce qui peut s'entendre i la lettre du mode tout 
piimitif de coustruire avec des bois et des branches 
entrelaci^es. Dans I'etat de la question, une decision 
finale n'eat gu^re possible," But the preservation o£ the 
primitive sense " to bind, tie on," in the Polynesian kama, 
tama, may greatly aid in arriving at that " decision ; " and 
the family relation expressed in the Polynesian kama, 
tama, child, children, ht. qui connexe sunt, as vreil as the 
Caus. koo-hama, to adopt as a child, lit. to cause to be 
connected, acil. with anotiier, clearly indicate a very 
ancient luode of transition of sense, which I think may 
be recognised also in the A.-Sax. teavi, family, progeny, a 
word springing, doubtless, directly from some ancient 
form in tam, with the same sense of binding, connecting, 
as the Polynesian kama, tama. 

Apropos of this A.-Sax. team, it is interesting to note 
how, in the evolution of language, words frequently, after 
centuries of service in secondary and derivative senses, 
return griidually and imperceptibly to the primitive sense, 
the root idea, The English team no longer signifies 
"family, progeny, race," biit two or more animals har- 
nessed together, because of their being bound or fastened 
together ; and the Swed. torn, tomviar, the Germ, zaum, 
reins, bridle, no longer represent their immediate ances- 
tors, the 0. H. Germ, zdmon and the Goth, tamjan, to 
tame, subdue, but the far older and long-disused sense of 
to tie, to fasten, bind, connect. 

The Fijian tama-ta, tame, domesticated, is especially 
valuable as showing the transition from the primitive 
sense of " to tie, to bind," to the West Aryan sense of 
" taming, subduing," in Safiare, tamjan, domo, Sec. 

Kama^ adj. Fiji., burnt, tired; kama-ca, to bum, set 
on fire. Tah., fama-u, tinder on which to cntch sparks of 
fire; ta^nau-o, keep burning, as a firebrand for the night. 
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Siun., tamata, to burn dimly, as the Sre of an oven. Pro- 
bably tliG Haw. amau, ainaumau, fern, brake, used as 
tinder to catch the fire from the fire-sticks. 

Greek, teafiivov, oven, furnace, kiln ; never an open fire. 

Sanskr,, tdmrfi, coppery-red colour, copper; tdmarnsa, 
a lotus. 

Liddell and Scott suggest that Kaitwo^ is derived "per- 
haps from Kotta, Kaa," to light, to kindle, to burn, and 
indicate that Kaia, tcata, are altered forms of xaftu. Buu- 
fey refers tdmra to Sanskrit tavi, Ved. to choke, tamas, 
darkness, gloom, uiglit, and gives no etymon to tdmaram. 
I think both those references are not well chosen, Lid- 
dell and Scott themselves seem to doubt the correctness 
of their reference. If learos is an older form of /catot, 
xaa, would not tiiat indicate a connection with ratpoi, 
GaTTTw, Sanskr. tap, Zend tafnu, Polynes. tafu, kahu, 
q. u. ? In regard to the reference of tdmra by Benfey 
from tam. and tamos, it is difficult to trace the connection 
and transition of sense from " to choke, to be dark, be 
night," to the " red colour of copper " and " the lotus." 
I hold, therefore, thiit there must have been, in more 
ancient times, a form in 'kam or tam corresponding in 
sense to the Polynesian " to burn " or " to be of a reddish 
colour," like fire, with which the Sanskrit tdmra and 
tdmaram are connected, lost in Sanskrit but preserved 
iu Polynesian, 

Kamaa, 3. Haw,, shoes, sandals, any covering for the 
feet, made of kapa-cloth, rushes, or other materials, when 
travelling over scoria or other rough ground. Tah., tamaa, 
id. liarot, tamaka, id, 

Illyr,, zamaa, boots. According to Pictet {loc. cit,, ii, 
302), derived from the Persian s/wtm, ahamam, skamal, id. 
But what is the ancient form and the ancient meaning of 
the Persian ; and why should the Illyrians have borrowed 
from the Persians ? May not the Siaposh kamis, cloth, 
stuff. Old Irish caimiJtse, covering, garment, Welsh camse, 
chemise, suggest an older form and an older sense, and 
thus lead back to the I'olynesiaii kaina, to tie up, bind on 
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e way that the Sanskrit upd-wih, 
" what is tied under," 



(ffijif jwpro), in the s 
leads back to s similar i 
8ciL the foot 1 

A. Fictet {loc cit., p. 300), speaking of the Siapdsh kamis, 
says : " Ce terms int^ressant offre une preuve nouvelle de 
I'origine orientale de I'anc. irL cainnnse, vestis, cymr. 
camse, chemise, com. kavns, surplis, armor, kamps, aube, 
d'oi Zeuss fait provenir le bas-latin eamisia, &c (Gr. Celt. 
749). Cf. ags. cemcs, du celtique ou du latin, et, pour les 
languea n^o-latines, Diez, Kuman. Spr. V. cit. L'aTabe 
gamic, v§teinent de dessous, qui n'a pas d'etymologie s^mi- 
tique, parait i Diez importi5 d'Europe, mais il pourraJt 
I'fitre de la perae, si le mot Siapoah veuait i se retrouver 
dans les langues iraniennes. On a company, nou sans 
r&ison peut-^tre, quant k la racine, le goth. Itamdn, vetir. 
aga. kama, Jiovia, peau, chemise, scand. hamr, hams, 
peau, anc. all. kemiike, hcmidi, chemise, &c., mais les 
corr^Iatifs orientaux manqueot jiisqu'i prdsent" The 
Polynesian offers those " correlatives." 

Kamala, s. Haw,, a booth, temporary house op shed ; 
V. to thatch with uhi-leavea for a temporary house ; adj. 
temporary, as such thatching or covering. Perhaps Malg., 
tamanga, tomb. 

Sanskr., kmaT, to be crooked. Perhaps also kaviaiha, a 
tortoise, whose relation to kain {to love), under which it is 
placed in Benfey's Saiisk.-Eng. Diet, is certainly not 
very apparent, but which might be related to hnar on 
account of its " crooked " and vaulted back. 

Zend, hamere, vault. Persian, kamar, id. Armen., 
gamar, id. 

Greek, xafiapa, anything with an arched cover, a 
vaulted chamber, a covered carriage or boat ; xafuiptoirK, 
vaulting, arching over ; KUfiapov or Kafifiapoi, a kind of 
crab or lobster. 

Lat., caviera, a vault, an arched roof or ceiling. 

Kana, s. Haw., only used in compounds. A prefix to 
numerals indicating a multiplier by ten, aa kajia-kolu, 
kana^ha, kana-li-ma, &e., ten times 3, 4, 5, i.e., 30, 40, 50, 
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&G. Its original meaning waa doubtless equivalent to a 
score, a tally, a total, a given conventional amount. In 
view of the Fijian canga, a span, the stretch of the 
fingers, I have no doubt that it is but a dialectical varia- 
tion of kano, the bones of the fore-arm, a cubit measure, 
q, V. If so, a remarkable instance of early idiomatic 
affinity between the West Aryan and the Polynesian pre- 
sents itself in the Haw. kana-iua, doubt, uncertainty, 
hesitation, lit. " two measures, two scores, two hands ; " 
for the Lat. dubius, dubito, the Sax. tweon, twtogan, 
Goth, tweifls, the Germ, zweifdn, the Swed. iwijla, bespeak 
the same origin in mode of thought and expression. 

Liddell and Scott, s. v. cKarov, one hundred, "often 
loosely for very many," refer it to Sanskrit catas, which 
they say " is a link between ixarov and cciiium." But 
eata, like daca, must originally liiive been but a conven- 
tional word to express a more or less definite number, 
having a previous meaning of its own, now perhaps lost, 
oc at least doubtful. The presence of the n in the Latin 
centum and the Gothic hund are as likely to indicate the 
earlier form of this word as its absence in exarov and aita. 
Granted that both are dialectical variants of an older form, 
are there any traces still to be found in the West Aryan 
branches that might lead us to tlie primary meaning of 
that older form before it settled down into the conven- 
tional signification of one hundred? Such meaning 
almost certainly was connected with the conception of 
a " hand-full," " an arm-full," a " capacity to hold or 
contain a certain quantity," or with the conception of 
" plenty, abundance," suggested by some natural object 
Let it be borne in mind that the Sanskrit does not always 
convey the oldest form of a given word. The other West 
Aryan branches contain more or less vocables of older 
date and form than tlieir relatives met with in the 
Sanskrit. Hence it is often difficult to decide whether 
such or such a word has retained its original, or at least 
most ancient, form, or been strengthened by subsequent 
addition or weakened by elision ; as in this word now 
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under considerfition. Was n in cefiduyn a sabseqnent 
strengthening of an original or more ancient form, or was 
its absence in eatav. a weakening of the older form \ In 
the Gothic and its congeners we find hund, hundred; 
hinlkan, pft. hanth, pp. hunthans, to catch with the 
hand ; handus, the hand ; huntks, captivity ; hansa, a com- 
pany, a multitude, perhaps originally " a hand-full." Sait, 
kund, hundred ; lioTid, hand, hand ; herUan, to seize, take. 
Perhaps the German s^m, entire, all, total, full ; Welsh, 
cant, a hundred, a complete circle, a hoop, a wheel. In 
Greek, Kovra in rpiaKama, Teffffapojeopra, thirty, forty, &C, 
seems to be a multiplier by ten like the Polynesian kana, 
and was doubtless as old as cata, centum, or Jiund, In 
"Orig. lud.-Eiir.," il 570, this subject is fairly treated, 
though I must differ from Mr. Pictet as to tlie derivation 
of the different forms — cat, can, Kara, Kovra, cem, cent, &c 
— to which ho refers. He traces them to Sanskrit " mm, 
de 4am, d'oii derive un nora de la main caiiia, pour kama, 
Au transitif au causatif camay, cette racine signifie sedare, 
quietare, et rama designe la main qui apaise en caressant. 
. . . Le sens primilif semble avoir 6ti celui de passer 
doucement la main sur quelque chose." I do not think 
it correct to derive the name of the agent from the act. 
in every instance at least, and especially in this. The 
ancient Aryans undoubtedly had some primary word or 
words wherewith to designate hand, foot, i&c, without 
reference to what particular and varying uses these earliest 
objects of man's knowledge and consciousness may be put. 
I hold, therefore, that some primary word, common to the 
entire Aryan family in its earlier days, and with a general 
well-defined sense of "the hand," underlies i\\<i formation 
of such numerals as the Sauskr. da-can, the Goth, tai- 
hun, te-himd, ti-gvs, ti-guns, the Lat. -ginti, -ginta, in 
vi-ginti, tri-ginta, &c., the Greek -Kavra, in Tpta-icovra, &c., 
the Javan, (Basa Krima') gansal (5), the Suuda gan-ap 
(6), the Sulu IsL (/HTW (6), the Polynes. Haw. karui (10). 
That primary word with its primary sense nearly intact 
1 find in the Malg. tang, iangh, hand, arm, claw, paw 
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wing; lawau. aiid Malay., tangan. liand; tanghap, to 
grasp, to catch with the hand; Mysol, kanin, hand; 
kamin-pap, foot; Fiji,, canga, the stretch of the fingera, a 
span ; Sam., lenga. upper part of tlie arm, also the thigh ; 
tango, to touch, take hold, to feel ; Haw., kano, the two 
hones of the lower arm, a cubit in measure, the handle of 
an axe, shovel, &c. ; Marqu., tano, to catch, grasp ; N. 
Zeal, tango, take in the hand ; Timor Laut,, tanu-vaT, 
fore-arm ; Deriv. Greek, jfavhava, to take in, hold, con- 
tain ; Lat., hendo in pre-hendo, to catch, grasp. 

Kama*, s. Haw., the outside of the neck ; kani-ai, the 
tliroat, the windpipe, the Adam's apple. Sam., ia-nga'ai, 
tlie crop of a bird, the stomach. Piji., tanga, a bag, 
pocket ; tanganga, the neck, the head of a mast. 

Sanskr., kdnana, the throat ; kandhara, the neck. 

Kana^, v. Haw., to see, appear, get sight of. Sam., 
tanga'i, to look-out for; taiiga-tangai, to look about, to 
look-out for. Probably related to this is the Polynesian 
Kane, Tane, the name of one of the oldest of their gods, the 
deus deorum among those tribes who retained his worship. 
From numerous prayers, legends, chants, and astronomical 
applications of the name, it is evident that it primarily 
represented a lingering reminiscence of planet- worship, 
and was a synonym tor sunlight, the opposite to darkness 
and its associate ideas. 

Sanskr., kan, to shine ; kanaka, gold ; chand, to shine ; 
chandana, sandalwood, saffron, the moon; chandra, the 
moon, 

Lat., canus, bright, clear, white, grey ; candeo, be flhiu- 
ing white ; caneo, be white or grey ; candela, a wax- 
taper, candle ; aaxndo, set on fire, light up ; scintilla, a 
spark. 

Greek, ^avSoi, golden yellow, bright yellow. Liddell 
and Scott say it is akin to ^ov6oi, tawny, yellowish, and 
derive this from few, fvtu, to plane, smootlie, polish, scrape. 
Scraping, polishing, may produce a " shining " surface, but 
why that sheen should necessarily be of a yellow or golden 
colour, more than of green, blue, or black, I fail to see- 
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Uenfey refers botli ^avBoi and ^ovdot to chand, to shine ; 
airivdijp, a spark. 

Welsh, can or cain, bright, fair, white. Irish, cann, full 
moon. 

To the same family of words and their etymon doubtless 
refer themselves the Greek Zav, the Latin Janus, Zav 
was the older, the Doric appellation of Zev;, and Italy 
knew no older god than Jamis. On Cretan coins Zav was 
written Tap (Liddell and Scott, s. v.) 

Kasaka, s. Haw., man, human, mankind, a common 
man in distinction from chiefs. Sam., N. ZeaL, Tong., 
tafigata, id. Tah., taata, id. Marqu., enata, enana, id, 
Malg., zanaJc, zanaka, childrea, offspring. Javan., Sunda, 
Malay., S. Celebes, San^uir, aiiak, child, Matabello, entrui, 
id. Sula Isl., ninana, id. Bouton (Celebes), oanana, id. 

Sanskr., /an«(d, mankind; janaka, a father, a producer; 
janana, id.; jana, creature, mankind collectively, and 
individually a person ; jantu, a creature, a man, from v. 
jan, to bring forth, produce, be bom, to grow, 

Zend, zan, nasci, oriri ; zaiUu, a tribe, 

Lat.. genua, gens, gigno, old form geno, &c. 

Greek, 70/0?, race, stock, family, offspring ; yiyvo/iai, 
ffveait, yovT), &e. 

A. -Sax., cyn, race, stock. Goth., kujii, sex. Swed., Aon, 
id. ^ 0. H. Germ, kind, child; kuniiig, king. 

To the Sanskrit Janaka Benfey refers the Greek ava^, 
in Homer fapa^, lord, master. Liddell and Scott give no 
etymon to dpa^. 

Kana-loa. Haw., one of the ancient gods from the 
time of chaos ; in most of the Southern Polynesian groups 
considered and woi-shipped as the creator of the world, 
and superior to other gods ; in Hawaiian mythology 
sometimes, though rarely, considered the equal of Kane, Ku, 
and LolM, but in the older legends referred to as god of 
the infernal regions, sometimes distinct from, sometimes 
the same as, Milu. Sam., N. Zeal,, TangaJoa ; Tong. 
Tanaloa ; Marqu., Tanaoa; Tah„ Taaroa. It is a com- 
pound word — Tana and loa, " the great, large Tana." In, 




a Marquesan legend of ihe creation it is said that before 
light (Atea) and sound (Ono) were evolved or stepped forth 
from the primeval night, chaos (Po), Tanaoa, and Mutuhci 
— which are explained to mean " darkness " and " silence " 
— ruled supreme. So far aa I know, hut one Polynesian 
word is now cturent signifying "darliness" or its cor- 
relatives, that may be considered akin to tana, and that 
is the Marquesan tano, tanzo, tako, "shade, shadowy, 
obscure." It was a tabu word, and, as such in many 
other instances, fell out of use and became obsolete for 
common uses in the vernacular. In the West Aryan 
branches this word is not frequent. I find, however, 
Latin ten^rm, darkness, gloom, a composite word like 
fuTte-lris, lugu-iris, &c, Benfey refers iencbrce to the 
Sanskrit (amos, darkness, gloom, and also the Anglo-Saxon 
dun, thystre, I think the Saxon dunn, a dark, black- 
brown colour, the English tan, tawney, the Swedish dwakd, 
gloomy, dark, dana, to faint, swoon, ddn-oifd, dim-eyed, 
ally themselves to the Latin and Polynesian group. 

Kane, s. Haw., a man, a male, a husband; S. Polyu. 
ubiqne, lane, id. Eefers doubtless to the same root as 
kanaka, viz., the Sanskrit /«« or the Zend zan, vid. p. 154. 
It was held by some of the Hawaiian priesthood that 
man was called ka-ne, after bis maker, the god Kane; but 
that is apparently a priestly gloss in comjiaratively later 
heathen times. 

Kani, v. Haw., to make a noise, to hum, sound, cry, 
to strike, as a clock, to rumble, as thunder, to squeak, aa 
shoes, to crow, as a cock ; s, a singing, ringing sound, with 
numerous compounds. Tab., la'i, to cry, to lament, to 
sound as an instrument. N, Zeal., Tong., Sam., langi, to 
cry, to weep, to chirp, to roar, to sing. Marqu., tangi, taJci, 
make noise, hum, sound, howl. Fiji., tangi, cry, weep, 
lament, to sing as birds. 

Sanskr., Ian 2 (Ved.), to sound ; Cdna, a musical tone ; 
tdntra, instrumental music ; s(an, to sound, sigh, thunder; 
atanana, groaning, Benfey refers Sanskrit tan to stan, as 
being " akin," and refers tlie Latin tono and the A,-Sax 
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thuTior to bot)i. Liddell and Scott, following Cnrtins, 
lefer tono and A,'Sax. thunjan to the Greek retw and 
Sanskrit tan i, to draw, to spread. In view of the Poly- 
nesian affiuities, I prefer to follow Eenfey, and, consider- 
ing s in Stan as a prosthetic merely, I would refer tono, 
tonitru, and Iku^'an, thunor, to tan 2, and to the Poly- 
nesian taiigi, kani. Also, 

leel., sti/nja, to sigh, groan ; Germ., stohnen, id., donner, 
thunder. 

Greek, oTtvm, to groan, lament. 

Lat, cano, to sing, cry, sound; tono, to thunder, and 
their derivatives. 

Welsh, mn, a song; canu, tosing; Armor., cana, canein,\A. 

Kaku, v. Haw., to cover up in the earth, to plant, to 
hury, aa a corpse. Sam., N. Zeal,, Tah., S, Polyn. ubiqne, 
tanu, id, Javan. and Alalay., tanant, to bury ; tanaman, 
to plant. 

Sanskr., khan, to dig, pierce, inter,; khani, a mine; Ichan- 
oka, a digger; khanitra, a spade. 

Pers, kandan, to dig; kdn, excavation. Armor., kdn, 
canal, tube, valley. 

Lat., taiialis, groove, gutter, 

Kapa', (idj. Haw., rustling, rattling ; s. cloth made of 
bark, clotQ of any kind. Sam., tajia, to beckon with the 
hand, to demand ; s, the white border of a siapo ; iapa-an, 
mat made of cocoa-nut leaf. Tong., lajia, id, ; kapa-kapa, 
to flap with a noise as wings of birds, Marqu,, lapa, bark 
cloth. Tah., tapa-ie, envelop in leaves ; apa, the lining of 
a garment ; apa-a, thick cloth made by men, not by the 
women ; 'apa'apa, to flap as a sail or the wings of a bird. 
Fiji,, kava, a roll of einnet ; kaha, to climb. Mota (N. 
Guinea), kava, bark girdle for men, Biaju, lepoh, a mat. 
Salayer (Celebes), tv/pur, id. Malag., komba, a. monkey. 
Kawi, kapala, a. horse, 

Sanskr,, kamp. to move to and fro, to tremble ; ckapala 
("i.e., kamp-ala," Benfey), trembling, unsteady, giddy; 
ckdpala, quickness ; kapi ("i.e., kamp-i," Benfey), a mon- 
key. Perhaps kambala, a woollen blanket. 
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Gretk, xafivt], bending, winding, aa a river, turn, trick, 
sudden change. 

A. Piotet (Orig. lud.-Eur., i. 347-348) derives the Greek 
Ka^afiXij^, a nag, and other kindretl West Aryan forms 
for horse and its varieties, as well aa leaTrpo';, a wild boar, 
and caper, a buck, from the Kawi or obsolete Sanskrit 
application of the original sense, " to tremble, rustle, flap," 
found in the Sanskrit kap, kamp, and the Polynesian 
kapa, tapa. 

Kapa*, s. Haw., a bank, shore, side, as of a river, lake, 
wood, or the like. Earot., tapa, id. Tab., apa'apa, one 
side of a thing when divided, the side of a house. Sam., 
ta/a, the side of a hill; 11. to turn on one side; ta/a-/a, 
four-aided ; ta/aia/a, the side ; tafa-tasi, one-sided ; tafa-to, 
perpendicular, steep aa seen from above; tafa-tu, id., as 
seen from below. Marqu., iapa-Jtai, coral ; kapa-i, on the 
aide of the sea. Fiji., taba, wing, shoulder, branch, one 
side. Malg,, taf, ta/o, the roof of a house; tumbon, above, 

Welsh, tab, lav, an extended surface, a spread ; ^06, top, 
top, crest ; cop, summit. Irish, capat, head. Armor., kab, id. 

Lat., tabula, board, plank, table ; caput, head. 

Sanskr., kapaJa, skull, bead, either half of an egg ; Icapola, 
cheek, the temples of the head. Pers., kabah, elevation, 
eminence ; tabrak, tahlk, table, fiat. 

Greek, ke^Xt), head, top, upper end. 

Goth., haubiik, head. Sax., heafod, id. ; hofala, hnfula, 
head, casque. Anc. Germ,, haupit, head; hufela, the 
temples. Germ., kopf, head. 

A. Pictet (loc. cit., ii. 273) refers the Persian tabrak and 
the Latin tabula to Sanskrit athd. or perhaps stabh, tahula, 
for alobula, and (L 308) he says, speaking of the Sans- 
krit kapala and its West Aryan relations: — " J'y trouve 
un compost Aep&la, protecteur,avec I'interrogatif ka, dans le 
sens laudatif. Quel (bon) protecteur ! ou ne sauraitmieux 
caract^riaer le rfile naturel du crane. Or kapdt et Icapd 
ou kapa anraient la m€me significatiou ; car pdt, pd, pn, 
ila fin des composijs, sont synonymes de pdla, et d^rivent 
^alement de la raciue pd, tueri," 
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Under correction, the "quel bon protecteur" of Mr, 
Pictet appears U> me a singular and fatal misnoiDer of the 
most prominent and most exposed part of the body^. The 
original meaning of the Polynesian word was probably 
something raised, spread out, obtruding, projecting, beyond 
or above the common level of things. Hence such com- 
pound words in the Polynesian as kapa-aii. Haw., the 
raised place in the Heiau (temple), where the image of the 
god stood and offerings were laid ; 'apa-'au, Sam., a wing ; 
'apor'apa, the fin of a fish ; apa-ta, to clap the winga. The 
West Arj'aa forms : Lat., cap-ut, cap-pilus (capUlus) ; the 
Iiish cap-ai, alongside of ceap and cap ; the double forms 
in the Goth, and Sax., fuiub-itk, hea/^, and ha/a-la. hofu- 
la, seem to indicate a different composition and root for 
themselves, as well as the Sanskrit and Greek, than what 
Mr, Pictet offers. And the probable primary sense of 
" elevation, eminence," in the root-word has survived in 
the Persian kahak, the Armorican Icah, the Welsh toh or 

Kapu, v. Haw., to set apart, restrict, prohibit, interdict, 
make sacred. S. Polynes., nbique, taptt, id, Fiji., tahu. 
tavibu, id. Sumatra (Pessumah), dcmpu, sacred. Tagal, 
cabunian, cambunian, general name for god, divinity, sacred, 
holy. 

I am not aware of any West Aryan word that can be 
positively classified as akin to the Polynesian kapu or talm. 
In the Cingalese, however, where so many old and obsolete 
Sanskrit words have been preserved, I find the word ixipa 
as the name of a scarlet string tied round the arm or wrist, 
to indicate that the wearer is engaged in a sacred cause 
and will not be interrupted. I note the coincidence, but 
I leave to abler philologists to trace out the relation, if any. 
In so doing, it may be well to bear in mind that one of 
Siva's names is Camhku, which Benfey derives from cam 
and bkH (a happy being), but which derivation may admit 
of question in view of the Tagal, Sumatra, and Fijian forms 
of the word, where doubtless the primary sense of the 
word is "to restrict, prohibit, interdict," as it is in the 
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PiilyneBiau. la Tahitian the rainbow is cailud tapu-tai ; 
in Samoan ttie evening-star is called tapu-i-tea. 

Eea, adj. Haw,, also l-eo, keo-keo, white, lucid, clear; 
a-kea, openly, public; tiu-aJiCa, at noon, midday. Sam.. 
tea-tea-vale, be pale ; ao-atca, forenoon ; atea-tea, wide, 
spacious. Tah.,i(Mi, white; (eo-(eo. pride, haughtiness ; atea, 
clear, distinct, far oif, Marqu., tea, aiea, white, broad day- 
light, also name of the principal j;od ; light generally, as 
opposed to darkness. FijL, cetv-cea. pale, deathlike; cecea, 
daybreak, light of morning. Malg., tziok, brilliant, snow- 
white. Ceram. (Mahal), teen, a star. 

Greek, ^eos. ni. Gea, f. god, goddess, divinity generally. 
In Greek, tfeo? signified no god in particular, but was 
applied to almost all the gods, though perhaps more often 
to the sun. As the first gods were the sun, moon, &c., 
their brilliancy and whiteness were the underlying sense 
of the names given thera. That primary seuso was appa- 
rently lost in the G reek and the other West Aryan branches, 
though in the Tolynesian both iho primary and deriva- 
tive sense has been preserved, as in the Murqu. alea, 
both god and light, iu the Tah. iapu-tra, the rainbow, 
and the Sam. tapu-i-tca, the evening etar, mentioned in 
previous article. 

Liddell and Scott give no rooc nor reference to deov, 
Ke'e, v. Haw., to bend, crook, oppose ; keke'c and ke'ekc'e, 
id., also to strive, contend, obstruct ; hau-kcke, shivering 
with cold. Sam., ttle, to sliake, quake, as with fear or 
cold ; tete-e, to refuse, reject, oppose ; faa-tdettte, to quaver, 
as the voice; telc-mu, to tremble; nga-tcte, tremble, be 
troubled. Haw., nd-keke, move back and forth, to rattle, 
shake to and fro. Fiji., keke, be pained in the back, go 
stooping. Malg., tetez, a bridge. 

In Sanskrit two forms present themselves, either or liolh 
of which 1 refer to the Polynesian. Benfey gives thera 
in his Dictionary, but without root or reference : (i.) dicta, 
slave, servant; chit, to send off; (2.) mk-ya, tlie string 
suspended from either end of a pole to receive burdens, 
the strings of a balance. 




Lat., catena, chaiu, fetter. 

Germ., keite, chain. 

Kela, v. Haw., to exceed, go beyond, project, be more ; 
kele, V. to slip, slide, glide, sail out to sea; IceU-kele, to 
sail about, to ride the surf in a canoe. Tah., tere, spread 
out, extend, advance, sail, slide. Sam., tde, large, great; 
tel4-a'i, run quickly ; tele-tele, to step out, be quick ; fa'a- 
tele, to enlari;e, increase, Marqu., tee, to be off, depart, 
Karot., iele, a fleet of canoes. Fiji., cere, cecere, high, Light ; 
vaka-cere-a, to lift up, make high. From the Haw. kela 
comes the intensitive kela-kda, to boast, brag, enlarge 
one's desires. From the Sam. tele, the intensitive fa'a- 
lelelele-ai, be oppressive, overbearing. Malg., ttra, proud, 
haughty = Sam., tcla-lela. bad-tempered- 

Lat., cello, obsolete root of ex-cello, to surpass, exceed ; 
celsus, high, lofty ; ciUmen, Bummit ; celer, swift ; celox, a 
light swift vessel ; pro-cello, throw down, cast away ; pro- 
ctU, afar off, away from. Probably pro-eerus, long, high, 
tall ; ' pro-ceres, nobles, leading men, chiefs. 

Greek, xeXXoj, to drive on, to urge on, to run a ship 
ashore ; KeXofiai, to urge on, exhort ; tteKfji;, a courser, a 
light vessel, 

Sanskr., Liddell and Scott and Benfey refer the Latin 
ctllo, celer, celox, and the Greek keXXo), «eXij9, to a root leal, 
to impel, to drive (" akin to kri," Benfey), to pour out, to 
oast ; kali, a die. 

0. H. Germ., haldn, holin, to haul, to drag with force 
(Benfey). 

Though the Polynesian forms in tere, tera, kele, kela, 
may be akin to the Sanskrit kal, yet I think them closer 
allied to the Sanskrit tri, to pass over, beyond, to hasten, 
accomplish, conquer, with its numerous and varied kin- 
dred in the West Aryan dialects. 

Dr. Caldwell (Dravid. Gram., p. 480) suggests that the 
Greek KtK\a>, /eeXij?, are related to tiie Sanskrit scl, eel, to 

' Benfey lefera pn-eeni to Suukrit tft, to pour out, to cut, to oorer. 
I fkil to Bee tba conneotian in eeiiBe ; at leait the PolyneBiui offers » 
better. 
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go, to move, and its affinity to the Drav. (Tamil) ul, to go, 
to proceed. I note the suggestion, but, in view o£ the 
formation of the West Aryan comparatives, prefer to con- 
aect lida, hele, ttre, with the Sanskrit tri, 

Kele, s. Haw., mud, mire, fat of animals, grease. 
Tong., kele, earth, mould, mud. Fiji., qde, earth, soil. 
(Vid. 'Ele, p. 64.) Sunda and Malay., gala-gala, tar, pitch. 

Greek, teripot, beeswax, mixture, impurity ; Kepato, to 
mix ; Kepafio^, potter's earth, clay ; lerip, corruption, decay, 
death, goddess of death or doom; K7}pa /ieXaivav, II. v, 
22 ; TfXfia, standing water, pool, pond, the mud of a 
swamp, mud for building, mortar ; reXfti':, mud, sUme ; 
Liddell and Scott give no etymon ; *>jX(s, stain, spot, de- 
filement ; Ke\aivov, black, swarthy. 

Sanskr., kdta, dark blue, black ; kalanko; rust, iron rust, 
a spot; kalusha, turbid, impure, dirt; kalmasha, dirt, 
sediment, a spot. 

Lat, caligo, vapour, mist, fog, obscurity; cera, wax; 
squalor, dirtiness, fiitli (Liddell and Scott after Curtiua). 

Sax., held, a spring, fountain, stagnant oily water in still 
places of lakes or rivers ; tare, tyr, tar. 0. Tforse, kdda, 
wet, marshy place, Swed., kan, id. ; tjara, tar. 

Kbna, s. Obsolete in Polynesia except in the Paumotu 
group, where we find torn, signifying land, district. The 
two divisions of the island Mature-wa-wao are called 
tena-raro and tena-runga — the leeward and windward 
district. It is possibly akin to the Tougau tcmga, planta- 
tion, property, and Samoan tonga, a grove, a plantation. 
N. Zeal., tcLonga. Tah., taoa, property, possessions. Malg., 
tan, land, country, district; tane, id.; tatia-a, a village; 
Itmg-toTih, place, residenca Sunda, taneh, land. Mai,, 
lanah, id. 

Greek, x^ooi', the earth, the ground, especially the level 
surface of it, gen. ■^0ava<; ; 6i<;, Sty, 8t]v, a heap, beach, sea- 
shore, deposit of sea or rivers. Liddell and Scott refer 
X^ap to x^^f*"*' "''■'1 ^ inserted, analogy ;^da/ui\ov, on 
the ground, low, and they refer 0iv, ffrfv to the same root as 
the Germ, dilnen, Engl, downs. 

VOL. lil. L 
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Irish, tan, region, country, territory ; tanaiste, a chief 
possessor of land. 

Icel., tuna, a town, village ; tana, a cave, hollow place, 
valley. Sax., tun, garden, enclosure, village ; dun, a sandy, 
barren tract, 

Kj, v. Haw., to squirt water, as with a ayringe, to blow 
from the mouth, to sift, strain, make fine by separating the 
coarse. Tong., Id, to throw, toss, cast off. Deriv. Haw., 
ki-i, to go after a thing, to bring, to fetch, Tah., tiA, id. 
N. Zeal,. Rarot., Mang., tiki, to fetch, to go for, to seek. 
Haw., ki-ai, to watch over, to guard. N. Zeal., Rarot., 
Morqu., tiaki, id. Tab., ti-ai, wait, keep watch; ti-a^i, 
expel, drive away. Tong., ti-aki. Sam., ti-ai, throw away, 
reject, separate. Haw., ki-ee, ki-ei, look into, scrutinise, 
peep at, to watch. Tab., H-ei, to reach over and look, to 
turn the head to look ; ti-o-7nata, to stare, gaze at ; ti-ao, 
to search, seek out. Tong., ki-o, to stare, look, peep ; ki-aia, 
looking-glass, mirror. Sam., ti-a, sharp-looking, of the 
eyes ; ti-o-ata, a glass. Haw., Ai-«, to spy. Sunda, ti- 
angan, to seek. 

The Polynesian root ki or ti alone retains the primary, 
material sense of " sifting, straining, separating," which 
apparently has been lost in the 

Sanskr. (Ved.), ki, to know ; chi 2 (Benfey), to search ; 
chii. to perceive, and their West Aryan kindred, t(», tm*!*, 
Tifi/t), timeo, &c. 

KlA, ». Haw,, pillar or inner post of a house support- 
ing the root, any kind of pillar or post, a mast of a vessel ; 
kioraina, a supporter of the land, a governor of a province. 
Marqu., tia, id. Sam., ti'a, the stick used in tanga-tia, a 
man's head (abusively) ; tia~pvla, taro-tops cut off for 
planting, Sunda, tihang. Mai., tiang, a pillar. 

Greek, kkov, a pillar, support of the roof, the identical 
sense of the Polynesian usage of the word. Liddell and 
Scott give no etymology or connections of kiuv. 

KlHEi, s. Haw,, a loose garment, mantle thrown over 
the shoulders, wrapper, coverlet Marqu., Ufa, tilia-, 10 
close together, a covering. Tali., tifa, to join together. 
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dovetail ; tifa-i, a patch, Co patch, mend ; tihi, a sort of 
petticoat, a large quantity of cloth wrapped round the 
iraist ; tiki-UTa, a native shawl with stained borders. 
Sam., tifi, to adorn. 

Sanskr., ckiv, ckib, or ckty, to cover ; chi-vara, the tat- 
tered dress of a mendicant. 

Knto, V. Haw,, to reach after, pluck, peck, break the 
shell as chickens in hatching ; to mark ; s. a dot or point, 
marks made in tattooing ; adj. spotted, speckled, striped ; 
kiko-kiko, to nibble as fish. Tab., tito, to peck as a fowl, 
to fight as cocks, go softly on tip-toe as a thief. Marqu., 
tito and tito-tilo, to dart, fall headlong, peck, nibble. Sam., 
ti£o, id. Sanskr., tij, be sharp (Ved.) ; caus. to sharpen, 
stir up ; tVcshna, sharp, hot, energetic. 

Greek, Kt-xOfit, Kiyapta, to reach, hit, or light upon ; 
KiKto, iKi^a, cause to go away, shake or blow off; Kt-KVi, 
strength, vigour ; kikkoi, a cock ; uri^w (a, prosth.), to 
mark with a pointed instrument, to prick ; <mxTO!', pricked, 
punctured ; aTirnj^}, &c. 

Lat., -stingiio, -stinctus, sti(<j)'nmlus, stilus, in-sHffo, et 
al. ; perhaps dca-trix, scar, mark of a wound. 

Goth., stiggan, sii/can, to sting, stick, prick ; stiks, a 
point, a moment (of time). Probably Engl, tick, to beat, 
as a watch, to beat, pat, tickle. 

Welsh, ys-iigaw, to stick, prick, mark, 
£lLA, adj. Haw., strong, stout, able ; lana-kila, id., 
victorious ; kila-kUti, id,, an expression of admiration, 
equivalent to "long may it flourish," "long live the kin^" 
Tab., lira, the mast of a vessel, a pole stuck up in the 
Marae; tira^tira, to put up a high house, to invest a 
person with authority; raa-tira, an interior chief, a free- 
holder. Sam., tila, sprit of a sad, mast of a vessel ; ma- 
tUa, a fishing-rod. N. ZeaL, ranga-tira, a chief. Fiji, 
kila, wild, as animals. 

Sanskr., kila, a stake, a pillar; KUa-kUa, a name of 
Siwa, a cry expressing joy. Benfey, Sanak-Engl. Diet, 
refers eiras, head, top of mountain or tree, a chief, to an 
original ntroa; cf. Zend, mm and cfrs/io. It seems to me 
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that because mra and nr^\a are synonyms in the Zend, it 
does not necessarily follow that eirsha in Zend or ciroi in 
Sanskrit are weakened forma of cara or caras. 

KiMD, V. Obsolete in Haw. ; in Sam. tiinu, rain ; v. to 
rain ; timunga, great continued rain. Tah., timutivm, also 
tiTnatima, be lost in obscurity, obscured by distance. 
Marqu., Mmi, to pour out, spill, shed. 

Sanakr,, tim, tim, slim, be wet ; tiviita, stimita, wet, 
benumbed; s. moisture; limira, dark, darkness. Benfey 
considers the latter as akin to taT/ias, perhaps for original 
tarn + ira. I think not, in view of the Polynesian, which 
has so well preserved the connection between rain and 
obscurity, the latter so frequently being a result of the 
former, 

KiNA*, s. Haw,, blembh, sin, error, any untoward or 
troublesome event, Sam., Fak., linffa, s. pain, trouble, 
distress ; v. to be in pain or distress. 

Sanskr., S^dca, a poor labourer, a poor man. 

In the Greek I find a number of composite words whose 
first constituent would seem to indicate a relation, from 
early times, with the Polynesian ; e.g., xipa-ffevfia, a knavish 
trick ; Kwa-^pa, the rank smell of a he-goat ; wii^-Sov, a 
Sicilian word for a fox, generally a beast, a monster ; Kwa- 
Ppev/iara, stinking refuse ; KiiiaiSo<!, a lewd fellow ; kip- 
Bwov, risk, hazard, danger, Benfey intimates a relationship 
of KivKwoj to Sanskr. kkid, khinad, khinna, be afflicted, 
despair, tired. Liddell and Scott merely note the origin 
of Kivhwo'i as "uncertain." 

KiNA*, V. Haw., to drive on, to urge, oppress. Sam., 
Una, to split ; s. a wedge ; titbia, to strangle, choke. Tah., 
ti'aia, strike the foot against something, to stumble ; faa- 
li'aut, to touch with hand or foot, to push against. 

Greek, Betvw, to strike, beat, dash upon or against. 

Lat., fendo in offerido, to strike against, &c. (Liddell and 
Scott, s, r. $(wu>). 

KiNAKA, s. Haw., a hen that has batched chickens, 
Sam., tina, a mother, Tong., Una-manu, a sow that had a 
litter. Tab,, ti'a, the lower pnrt of the stomach, below the 
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navel Fiji., Una, mother; tiTia-Hiui, mother of inferior 
animals. N. Zeal,, tinana, the buttocks, trunk, body. 

This word, with somewhat varying but not far separate 
meanings, I am inclined to consider as related to the 

Groth., kuxns, kwino, a woman ; kwina-kunds and kwi- 
ncins, female ; and possibly hurUhus, the womb, the stomach, 
if that is a syncope of an original kmnthts. 

Greek, 71/W7, woman ; according to Professor A. H. 
Sayce, who, in "' Introduction to the Science of Langaage," 
vol. i p. 298, says that " the primitive Aryan speech must 
have possessed a row of lahialiaed or ' velar gutturals,' kvf, 
ffw, ghw, of which the Latin qu aud our own cvi, qu, are 
descendants, ... So far back aa we can go in the history 
of Indo-European speech, the two classes of gutturals 
exist side by side, and the groups of words containing 
them remain unallied and unmixed. Tvtnj and quten, 
(ywean) must be separated from feuK, genetrix, kitider, and 
other derivations of the root which we have in the Sanskrit 
javAmi, the Greek yiyvofuu, &c." Professor Sayce may 
probably be correct as regards the relationship of We^t 
Aryan dialects inter sc, but whether the " primitive Aryan 
speech," in its primitive condition, was loaded with those 
velat gutturals I think niay admit of a question. From 
the simple to the complex I think was the rule of develop- 
ment in language as well as in other things. " There is 
nothing to show," says Professor Sayce, " that these velar 
gutturals were ever developed out of tlie simple gutturals." 
But how can that be shown when the history of Indo- 
European speech only goes back some three thousand 
years, and then already presents itself in its full-fledged 
inflectional condition ? Where is the history of its child- 
hood ? I think it right, but on other grounds, to say that 
the Gothic kwino and the Latin quits are not related to 
the Sanskrit jan or the Greek Ktifuu. But to say that 
they could not possibly be related on account of the velar 
gutturals in the one set and simple gutturals in the other, 
seems to me to be assuming too much. 

I know not how philologists derive or affiliate the 
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Scaudinavian kona, kone, female. If, as I am incliDed to 
believe, it is related to the Gothic kwejit, kwino, it either 
shows the return of a velar guttural to a simple guttural, 
or that both are but dialectical variations of a still older 
word, whose oldest known form may be found in the 
Polynesian kina. 

KiNA, 8. Haw,, an indefinitely great number ; specifi- 
cally equal to 40,000, or 10 manu; a train of followers ; 
kini-kini, s. a multitude ; na kini akiia, innumerable 
spirits. N. Zeal., lint, many, a crowd, lO.OOO. Tah., iini. 
innumerable, Sam., fnio, ten in counting men ; lino-lua, 
twenty. Marqu., tint, much, many times, multiplied. 
Fiji, tint, ten. Ceram. (Camarian), tijiein, ten. 

In view of the permutation of I and n, not uncommon 
in the Greek as well as in other Aryan branches, it is 
possible that this Polynesian word refers itself to j^iXt-av, 
a thousand, generally an indefinite but larye number; 
^^\(-ol, a thousand, of which lexicographers give no ety- 
mon, and which seems to stand alone without kindred in 
the West Aryan dialects. 

Kepa, u. Haw., turn aside from a direct path, turn in 
and lodge, turn off, aa water in watering a field, Sam., 
tipa, to glide, move on one side, rebound. Malg., kiban, a 
bed. 

A.-Sax,, icyftan, to diverge, decline, distribute, shift. 
Goth., skiuhan, push, shove. Genn., sckiehen, id., to slide, 
move out of placa Engi, sidp, leap, bound. Dan,, kipper, 
id. Swed,, kippa, slip, slide, bound, rebound ; ski^a, 
change, distribute ; skipa, distribute, dispense, administer, 

Ko'e-Ko'e, adj. Haw., wet and cold, cold from being 
wet; s. dampness, chilliness. N, Zeal., ina-toke, cold, 
chilly ; hau-toke, winter. Earot., toke-tokf, cold, chilling. 
TaL, to'e-to'e, id. 

Saiiskr., tue, to sprinkle (Ved.); ttish&ra, cold, mist, 
thin rain, dew, frost, snow ; tuhina, mist, dew, snow, 

Goth., twakan, pt.t. thwoh, to wash. A.-Sax., thwean, id. ; 
deau, dew. 

Koi, V. Haw., to flow, mah, like water over a dam ; 
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bn-ei-ei, a rapid current ; koi-ele, to overflow. X. ZeaL, 
toi, to dip in water, to duck. law., toi/a, water. 

Sanskr., ioya, water. Apparently there ia no etymon 
tor this word in Sanskrit or Vedic, for Benfey suggests 
that it derives " perhaps from tu." But the primary, at 
least the Vedic, meaning of tu is "to be all-powerful," 
Taking the New Zealand term as the best-preserved among 
the Polynesian dialects, it certainly offers a better etymon 
to the Sanskrit iot/a than the Vedic tu. 

KoLE, V. Haw., be red, raw, skinned, shaved, as the 
head ; adj. red, like raw meat raw, inflamed, sore ; kole- 
kole, 3. red earth, reddish ; o-kole, rump, anna, Tah., tore, 
checkered, striped ; v. to grow, as proud flesh in a sore. 
Sam,, tde, s, clitoiis. Marqu., to'e, id., rump, buttocks. 

Sanskr., kravi/a, raw flesh; bnlra, sore (Ved.), cruel, 
harsh; knuih, be wrathful, wrath. Perhaps kruc, to cry 
out, to revile. 

Greek, Kpeai;, raw flesh, flesh, meat, a cadaver ; icpavpa, 
a scrofulous disease, 

Zend, kkrui, cruel. 

Lith., kraujas, bloody. Illyr., kaw, id, 

Irish, cear, blood ; era, bloody ; cruadh, harsh, severe ; 
cruas, cruelty. 

Qoth,, hraiw, a carcass. 

Lat, cnior, blood from a wound, blood generally ; caro, 
flesh; cnientvs, blood-stained, blood-red, ted; n-vdus, raw, 
unripe ; crudelis, unmerciful, cruel 

Liddell and Scott (Gr.-EngL Diet.), by referring the 
Latin cruor to both Kpeaf and Kpvm (icy-cold, frost), seem 
to indicate that they all spring from the same root. Thu 
same authorities refer caro to Kp^tm and kravya. A, 
Pictet denies the relation, but does noL explain why so, 
Tlie lUyrian karv, however, seems to confirm the relation 
of caro to this family of words, of which the Polynesian 
term is but one of many varieties. 

Kou, V. Haw., to pare, shave off, cut, trim, whittle ; 
s, something moving through the air, a meteor ; kolii, to 
diminish, taper off, grow less. Sam., Tong,, tdi, to gather 
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fruit from high trees ; toli^, to burst inwardly, as au 
abscess. Fiji., (two-ya, to shave ; (oro-i, a razor ; coroji^n, a 
grater ; Icure, shake the fruit of a tree. Mai., chukm; a 
razor; hikur,&Tas^; ^ura^i^, to diminish ; cAum, to sever, 
separate. 

Sauskr., Ichur, to cut, to break ; Jcshur, to cut, scratch, 
make furrows; kshura, a razor. 

Greek, koKo^, docked, stunted ; /coXoutu, cut short, curtail, 
clip; Ko\a^o>, curtail, dock, prune. Perhaps <7Kv\Ka, to 
skin, flay, strip off; axvkov, aKvKa, what has been stripped 
off, as skins of animals, arms of enemies, spoils of war. 
Eenfey refers ft/pos, razor, to Sanskrit hshur. Liddell and 
Scott refer ^vpa<! and fuu, to scrape, plane, to ^ea> with 
similar meaniaji, and quote Aufrecht as comparing it with 
"the (Vedic) Sanskrit to whet." They cannot both be 
right. In tlie absence of the Polynesian it might be an 
open question. Liddell and Scott give Ko\oti as "akin 
to «:uXXo9, crooked, crippled," and derive icuWos from 
("prob") Kvtta, to have in the womb, and refer that to 
Kva>, to hold, contain, and both to Sanskrit f«t, to swell, 
increase. I may be charged with fanciful compari- 
Bons, but, under correction, I fail to see the connection 
between fui, Kva, to swell, increase, and KoKo<i, docked, 
stunted. 

Lat., calws, bald, hairless ; curius (perhaps), though 
Liddell and Scott refer it to Keipa>. 

Arm en., sur, knife, sword. 

Buss., gol, bald, naked ; goleyu, stripped. In Drav. 
(Tamil.), kum is short, brief ; kurv^gu, to diminish. 

KoLo', V. Haw,, to creep, crawl, shoot sideways, as 
plants, to penetrate downwards, as roots. Sam., tolo, to 
push forwards, as a fish-net with the feet, to keep back, 
to stir round the hot stones in an oven ; totolo, to crawl, 
creep. Marqu., toto'o, humpbacked, crawling, feeling 
around in the dark, commit adultery. Tab., toro, to 
creep, stretch out, as roots. N. Zeal,, kolo-pupuu, to boil, 
to simmer. Malg., kora-kora, a snail, insect, a screw. 
Fiji, dolo, to creep, move as snakes. 
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Sanakr., chary to move, to graze, go througli, over, along ; 
ckaX, to tremble, go away, swerve. 

Greek, xopo^, a. shoot, sprout, scion of a tree, a boy, lad ; 
-(coXos in ^ovKoXo<i, a herdsman, cowherd, derived from 
KoXea, " a word which only occurs in compounds ; cf, Lat. 
cdo " (Liddell and Scotc). 

Lat., colo, to till, tend, cultivate, 

A further connection may be found in the Latin torqueo, 
to turn, distort, tvrist ; Sanskrit tarhi, a spindle ; Greek 
a.-TpaieTQ<i, a spindle; a-rpe/ci;!, true, juat, strict, i.c., not 
crooked or warped. Liddell and Scott, after Curtius, refer 
torqueo and aTpoK-nv to Greek rpiirio, to turn, turn round. 
Eenfey refers them to Sanskrit tark, to suppose, find 
out, reflect. Neither of these "suppositions " seem to me 
plausible witlj the Polynesian kolo, tolo, before us. 

KoLO^, V, Obsolete in all the Polynesian dialects except 
in Sam., tolo, to singe, to kindle a fire by rubbing sticks 
together ; tolo-i, smoky to the taste. Fiji, coro-ya, to 
singe, scorch. Malg., horu, a burn, a scald. Mai., chulor, 
a scald. Celebes (Gerontalo). tulu, fire. 

Saskr,, hU, to singe ; chUr, to burn, 

KoNi, V. Haw., to throb, beat, as the pulse, to try, 
taste ; hytii-koni, to nibble, as fish ; ki-koni, to smooth off 
and finish, as a canoe after it is dug out ; hi-koni, a slave 
marked on the forehead. Tong., Sam., tongi, engrave, carve, 
to peck, as a fowl, to throw or cast, as a stone ; totongi, to 
peck, nibble, as a fish, to drive of, as a hen her chickens. 

Greek, Kevreto, to prick, goad, urge on ; «ovto?, a pole, 
shaft of a pike ; revSw, tev$a, to gnaw, nibble, eat daintily ; 
r€ii6evofiai, eat greedily; TevBTii, a gourmand, a dainty 
eater. No references given to either of these words by 
Liddell and Scott 

K.U, V. Haw., to rise up, stand, let go, let fall, hit, 
strike E^ainst, resist ; Im-e, to oppose, resist ; kii-i, to 
pound, beat, knock ; ku'-u, let go. loosen, put down ; ku-ku, 
to strike, beat, stand up, be high, excel ; /cu-a, to strike 
horizontally, to cut down, as trees, to fell, throw away. 
N. Zeal., tu, stand ; tuki, beat, knock ; tuku, allow, permit. 
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Sam., tu, stand up, arise, to take place, come to pass ; s, a 
custom, babit ; t%i-i, to thump, beat, pound ; s. a blow with 
the fist, a curse ; (w'ta, to strike, as the foot against a 
stone; tu'i-fao, a blacksmith (mod,), lit. a pounder of 
nails; (w'k, to place, appoiut, permit, let go, set free, cut 
down, desist Tah., tu, stand erect, to fit, agree ; tu-a, to 
out, to rest or wait ; tv^e. to impel, strike with the foot, 
hit against ; tu'e-tu'e, to oppose ; lii-i, to butt, strike, smite ; 
tnlu, to strike, beat; tu'u, let go, dismiss, yield. Fiji, 
tu, to stand ; tuki, beat, knock ; tuku, let go, slack up. 
Sunda, tuCui, loose, slack. 

The same dialectical variations in form and sense obtain 
through all the Polynesian groups. Two original concep- 
tions seem to have attached themaelves to the Polynesian 
root- word ku, tu, viz., (i.) "To rise, stand, be prominent;" 
(2.) " To strike, put down, let go." The West Aryan rela- 
tives of this Polynesian l-u, tu, appear to have confined 
themselves to the second conception of the word, " to strike, 
put down, let go," althoagli the probably oldest of these 
forma, the Vedic ijt, bears the general sense "to be powerful." 
To mention but a few of those Aryan correlatives, we find — 

Sanskr., tu (Ved.), be powerful, to increase, to hurt ; tuy 
and lunj, to strike, push, abide, give or take; tud, to 
strike, sting ; tund, be active ; tup, tump, iumbh, to hurt, 
kill ; khud (Ved.), kshud, to push, to pound. 

Lat., ctido, strike, beat, sting ; iiicus, an anvil ; tuniio 
(hUudi), to beat, strike, pound; tussis, a cough; tueor, 
guard, watch, keep ; tutus, safe ; tnheT, tumor, tumulus; 
stupeo, be stunned, benumbed. 

Greek, tvjto?, a blow ; tvtxtw, eriwroc, to beat, Btrike ; 
Tt/Xij, TuXo?, a knot or callus, a lump, hump, knob, a 
cushion ; Tv\if/*a, a wheal, swelling, Liddell and Scott 
refer this latter to Sanskrit tu. 

Goth., stautan, to strike, smite. Germ., stossm. Dutch, 
stooten. 

Benfey (San3k.-Engl. Diet) s. v, Tud, considers that 
the Gothic has retained an original s, which the Sanskrit 
and the other dialects have lost. With all due deference 
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to so great authority, yet, if Professor Max Miiller is 
correct, that the oldest forms of Aryan speech consisted 
of open syllables of one consonant and one vowel, or of one 
vowel, and judging from the analogy of the Polynesian, 
I should look upon all prefixes and suffixes to a simple 
root or Btem as of later growth, and hence that the s in 
question, like the s in stupeo, indicates a later period than 
that when tu or tup were used to express the sense of 
striking, beating, stunniug. 

Ano, Slav., kuli or howati, a smith. Lith., kujis, a 
hammer ; kauti, to fight. 

To this Vedic and Polynesian root /«,"to be powerful, 
increase, rise up," refers itself, doubtless, a word express- 
ing family relation throughout Polynesia, but which in its 
simple form has become almost obsolete, except in Fiji- 
In the Polynesian groups proper it always occurs in com- 
posites, sometimes with the other family designation, kai, 
prefixed, sometimes with the intensive prefix tna, some- 
times without either. That word is — 

KuA, s. Haw., obsol. Fiji., tvka, a grandfather ; tua, 
word used by childrea to their grandparents ; tuaka, an 
elder brother or an elder sister. Sam., hiaa. ST. Zeal., 
tuaka-na. Tah., iu-a'ana. Haw., kai-ktm'ana, Marqu., 
luakana, id. Sam., tuangaiie, a woman's brother. Haw., 
kai-ku/nane, id. Tah,, tuaane, id. Marqu., luanane, id. 
Sam., Tong., (Ma^(ySn«. 'SA'w.,kai-hi-'uiahine. N. Zeal,, Tab., 
tiiahine ; Marqu., tuehine, the sister of a man, Sam., Tong., 
N. Zeal., Haw,, Tna-tua, ma-kica, a parent Earot., Tah., me- 
iua, id. Mangar., mo-tua, id. It also signifies full-grown, 
old, elderly. In Tah., oro-ma-hia means ancestor. In 
Sam., ulu-ma-tua means the first-bom, while hta simply 
means the child next to the oldest. In the Indian Archi- 
pelago this word meets us under analogous circumstances. 
Sula Islands, tua, husband. Malay,, luan, iuhan, master, 
lord, Pulo-Nias, ira-matua, husband. Kei Islands, eb- 
tuan, old, Malg., tump, tumpu, master, the top of a 
thing ; tupun, id., chief of an expedition ; tu-vuan, seed, 
increase ; tuku-tan, a hill, rising ground. 
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Sanskr., toka, offspring, child. Ved., ittcA, offspring. 

Greek, -roKm, she who has just brought forth, a mother ; 
TOKO?, birth, offspring, child. 

Liddell and Scott refer these words to TMcTd>, to beget, 
bring forth, and rwTw, after Curtius, to one of three 
roots, T«, TUK, Tix, each one equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Uiksk, to prepare, form. Under correction again, it does 
appear to me that if the Greek Tiiera and its derivatives 
and variants refer themselves to the Sanskrit taksh, cer^ 
tainly the Vedic tuch does not descend to the same origin, 
but, on the contrary, allies itself with a better reason to 
the Zend tuchm, germ, seed, the Sanskrit toka, the Greek 
To«av, the Polynesian tuka, whose common root would be 
the Vedic and Polynesian Ui, prevalere, crescere, erigere, 
I am well aware of the frequent and often inexplicable 
permutation of vowels, not seldom leading to false ana- 
logy, in words descending from the same root, but, at 
the risk of making false analogy myself, I believe that, in 
the majority of cases, the Sanskrit nouns in o have their 
roots in u, and hence the Sanskrit toka may, with perfect 
propriety and almost absolute certainty, be referred direct 
and primai'ily to tu. 

In Tahitian alone among the Polynesian dialects, so 
fur as I know, this word, derived from tu, has retained a 
sense which brings it into close relation with some of the 
West Aryan tongues. In Tahitian, tua, s. means also " a 
company of people, a flock, a herd." Its Indo-European 
correlatives will be found in — 

Irish, tuath, tiiad, people. 

Wblali, tut, people, nation. 

Umbr., tota, oscau, touto, precinct of a town, primarily 
people or tribe (A. Pictet). 

Lett., taiUa, people, country. 

Goth., thiuda ; A,-Sax., theod, people. For my remarks 
on the relation of the Polynesian word atita, god, spirit, 
supernatural being, to ku. vel tu and tua, see my work, 
" Polynesian Race," &&, vol, it p, 365. 

KuLA, s. Haw., the open country back of the sea-shore. 
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a field, uncultivated land. Sam., biXa, bald, destitute of 
irees, a habitat, locality. Tong., tula, id. 

Sanskr., tiWn, a slope (Ved.), a bank. 

Greek, xtupa, xwpo?, place, apace, region, country, tmct 
of land. Liddell and Seott refer these words and yiapvi 
to xaw, ;^ai'Sai«B, Kaifo/iat. A more natural relationship, 
it seems to me, ia to be found in the Sanskr. and Polynes. 
h&la, kula, which may, but possibly do not, refer them- 
selves to any root in x/^ or hd. 

Irish, cHl, the back, tergum, dorsum. 

KCLE, adj. Haw., this word, in the simple form, does 
not appear in any of the Polyne.sian dialects that I am 
aware of, but in compounds we have in Haw. elc-^ma-kute, 
adj. old, aged, decaying, in which ele and ma are two 
intensitives, according to L. Andrews (Hawaiian Dic- 
tionary), and correctly so. In Satn. we find tule-fena, 
ttUe-moe, to be wearied, to be sleepy, drowsy ; tide-i, to be 
sick, to vomit; tule-sisila, with the eyes fixed, as in dying; 
tule-soli, to vex, torment, as a conquered party; in all 
which hUe, tule, convey a primary sense of old age, 
decrepitude. We also find the duplicate form of Haw,, 
kukule, dumpish, loth to move ; Sam., tutide, the end, 
conclusion of a night-dance. In Malg. we find kuni, old, 
when speaking of things, not of persons. 

Sanskr., y-ilr ; Ysd., jar, be old. According to A. Pictet, 
J&r signifies also an old woman. Jujurva, a grandparent, 
Benfey also gives ghH/r, to become old. 

Zend, zauTva, old age. 

KULlS s. Haw,, the knee; hihili, to kneel. Sam,, 
fuH, an outside corner, the knee ; tuli-lima, the elbow ; 
too-tuti, to kneel Tab., turi, knee. N. Zeal,, tiiri, id. 
Fiji., duru, the knee. Sunda,, tuur, knee. Timor. Laut., 
iurad, knee. Ke. Isl., ead-tur, id. 

Sanskr., Jcora, a flexible joint, as of fingers ; kilr-para, 
the elbow. 

Anc. Slav., kolima, knee. 

Knu^ V. Haw,, be stunned with noise, be deaf, be 
silent ; adj. and s. deaf, deafness. N. Zeal., turi, deaf. 
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Marqu., tui, id. Tab,, tuH. Sam., ivXi, id. Fiji, iuU, 
ear-wax ; aAj. deaf ; hurv., to thunder. Malg., ivli, deaf. 
Suuda, torriJc, id. Malg., duru-duru, taciturn; mi-dota, 
noise. 

Saiiskr., kur, to sound ; ghur, to sound, be frightful. 

Welsh, iol, tola, loud noise, din. To this word and its 
primitive meaning of making great noise probably refers 
itself the Polynesian, 

KURI, s. N. Zeal., Earot, Slaug., dog. Sam., idi, id. 
Tab., Kri, id. Gilolo (Gani), iyor, dog. 

Sanskr., kurkura, kukura, dog, perhaps also kola, a hog ; 
kold-kata, a great and confused noise, screaming. 

Irish, !/i/r, dog ; erse cuilean, a young dog. 

Greek, tricvXa^, a young dog. Mod. Gr., kovKovki, a 
little dog. Comp. A. Pictet (Orig. Ind.-Eur., i. 378). 

PerB., gholin, small dog, 

A. Pictet, loe. cit, inclines to refer the Irish, Greek, and 
Persian names to the Sanskrit kula, family. Liddell and 
Scott refer aievKa^ to aKuWw, to rend, to tear. But, in 
view of the Sanskrit and Polynesian analogies, o- may be 
prosthetic, 

Goth., gau>-8, mourning, grief; probably akin to Sanskr. 
ghur, ghora (Benfey). 

K.ULO, V. Haw., to continue doing a thing, persevere, 
wait long. Probably akin to kuhi-iki, to endure, be con- 
stant, persevere, and Sam., iulu'i, to endure, lasting. 

Sanskr., kul, to proceed continuously, to accumulate. 

KULUS s. Haw., a drop of any liquid, a globule ; v. to 
drop, as water, to Itak, to flow, fall down, tumble over. 
Sam., ttiiui, to drop into, as lotion in the eye; tutu-vao, 
drops from trees after rain ; tulu-iulu, the eaves of a 
house ; tiiiulu, to leak, as a house, to weep. Tah., tuturu, 
to drop, as rain from a house. N. ZeaL, 7naiurit-turu, 
to drop, as rain. Fiji., turit, drop, as water; s. eaves of 
a house, a drop of water. Malg., koala, canal, water- 

Sanskr., kulyd, a rivulet, a canal ; kdlinl, a river. Per- 
la, gola, a ball. 
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In Dravidian (Tamil), iibru,, means to diizzle, scatter, 
spread about 

KULU*. u. Haw. , sleep little, doze, dream, be in a trance ; 
iu/«iWti, id. Jav., turn, sleep. Sunda, hdem,, id. Malg., 
7iui-turti, id. TagaL, iolog, id. 

Ice]., dura, sleep little, doze ; dumin, sleepy. S.tx., dol, 
wandering in intellect, stupid ; dwoOan, to wander, rave. 
Engl., dolt. Goth., dwals, foolish. Swed., dwala, trance. 

Kuw^, V. Haw., obsol ; hukulu, V. to set up, erect, to 
build. Tah., turn, prop, side-post of a house ; tuturu, 
tauturu, to support, help, assist. Marqu., tutuu, id, Paam., 
tvru, a prop, post to support the roof. Mang,, turn, id. 
Malg,, turn,, column, support. FijL, diiru, the shorter posts 
of a house, on which the wall-plate rests. 

Sauskr., tul, to lift, to weigh, ponder, attain ; UU-ana, 
lifting ; tuld, balance ; dul, to raise, to swing ; dold, a 
swing. 

Lat., toUo, tnli, to lift, raise, elevate; tokro, to bear, 
endure. 

Greek, tXou {ToKaai), to take upon oneself, to bear, 
suffer; ToXftaa, to undertake, hold out, endure; TdKavrov, 
a balance ; ToKapoi;, a basket ; TeJ^afUDv, a strap, belt ; 
'iirXas, a mountain in Africa, supposed to support the 
heavens ; otXot, suffering, distress. 

Goth., ikidan, to tolerate, suffer ; gw-thlahan, take in the 
arms, caress. 

KuMu, a. Haw,, bottom, foundation of a thing, cause, 
beginning, root, stump, end, stalk. Marqu., tumu, id, 
Sam., tumu, be full ; tuvtii-tumu, top, summit ; tumua'i, 
crown of the head. Tab,, inmu, root, origin, cause, foun- 
dation. N- Zeal., iumti-akc, crown of the head, upper part 
of a tree. Fiji., kumu, to collect, gather together. Ceram. 
(Wahai), tamun, root Sunda, luvdnik, stump, foundation. 
Malg., tumutch, heel; v. squat down; tonihuk, toot. 

Lat., Awmiis, earth, soil ; hiimi, on the ground, 

Greek, xaiuxt, on the earth. Liddell and Scott, without 
giving an etymon for ;^a/*u, merely remark that the root 
is xafi.-, and that it ia akin to huvius, humi, &c. Lith,, 
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teme, eartb. Slav., zcmbja, id. But if humus and jfa/uu 
are akin, which has preserved the primary vocalisation of 
the word ? The first man, or set of men, who expressed 
the underlying conception did not certainly pronounce 
that word in two ways. That difference must have arisen 
after the first name-givers had parted company and had 
no further opportunity to correct their pronunciation 
by reference to what was once the common mother- 
language. In such cases of dialectical divergence a 
tertius medius would be a welcome solvent of the diffi- 
culty. Such solvent the Polynesian offers ; and although 
the vowel sound within the Malaysian area of the dialects 
of this branch also differs from w to «, yet it is evident 
Jrom the uniformity of the dialects of the Pacific area 
that u was the older sound, which brings the Latin and 
Polynesian nearer in accord. 

KuKi, V. Haw., to kindle, to light, bum, blaze ; hukuni, 
id, N. Zeal., twngi, id. Itarot., tutuni, id, Tah., tutm, 
id. Fiji, tUTtffi, id. Jav„ guni, fire. Celebes (Menado), 
pUrtwng, id, Sangvir Island, pii-tun, id. 

Welsh, cyniun, to kindle ; sindw, ashes, scoria of a forge. 

Lat, cinis, ashes, cinders. 

Greek, kovk, kopm, dust, ashes, sand. 

Goth., lundnan, tindnan, to bum ; tandjan, to kindle, to 
light. Sax., tejtdan, tynan, to kindle. Germ., zilnden, 
Swed,, tanda. 

KtiNn, v. Haw,, blow softly, to cough ; kutiu-kunu, to 
yroan, complain. Marqu., (0710, sorrow, dislike, paiu. 
Mai., hmtut, break wind. 

Sanskr,, tf/iil, dhtinv; &c., to shake, shake out, off, &c, 
blow, as the wind, remove ; dh-Ama, smoke. 

Greek, 6vw, to rush on or along, of any violent motion, 
to storm, rage ; BveKKa, storm, hurricane ; Svia'i, frantic ; 
8vfio<i, soul, life, breath (physically), strength ; Bvvn, to 
rush along, to dart along. 

Lat., _/w wins, smoke. 

Goth., dauns, odour. 0. H. Germ., tunat, storm. Germ,, 
duTWi, vapour, steam. 
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Slav., dunati, to breathe ; dyma, smoke. 

Throughout the Polynesian dialects this word kunu, tunv, 
has another meaning, which, granted its kindred to the 
Sanskrit dh^, makes the transition of sense from the 
Greek dva, "to rush, storm," &c., to the Greek Buto, "to 
fice." intelligible and consistent. That mean- 
ing is Haw., " to roast meat on the coals ; " Tong,, " to 
singe ;" Tah., "to roast or boil ;" Sam., " to roast, toast, fry, 
or boil ; " Marqu., " to roast, cook ; " N. Zeal., " to roast ; " 
Fiji., tunu-tunu, adj. " warm," v. " to warm up cold food." 
If, as Liddell and Scott intimate, after Curtius, the two 
0v<o in Greek refer themselves to the Sanskrit rfAil. the 
latter must have lost the meaning developed in the Greek 
ffvta, " to offer, to sacrifice." They give the earlier aeuse 
of 6va(fl) as " to offer part of a meal as first-fruits to the 
gods, especially by throwing it 011 the fire." The Poly- 
nesian Icunu, tunu, has retained the probably older and 
more material sense of " roasting," " broiling on the coals 
or embers of the fire." 

I am unable, I confess, to apprehend the connection 
which led our forefathers to invest the conceptions of " to 
storm, rage," and " to offer sacrifice," or those of " to 
blow" and "to roast" in the same word, whether 6va> or 
tunu. I am therefore inclined to think that ffixo, " to rush 
along as the wind, to storm," and ku7iu, "to blow softly, 
to cough," are derived from one loot and akin to Sanskrit 
dhU, " to shake, blow as wind," leaving 0tm, " to offer " by 
throwing the offering on the fire, and kunu, to roast on 
the coals, though evidently related inter se, witliout a 
referee in the Sanskrit or other Indo-European tongues, 
and without a known root so far. 

KupA, V. Haw., to dig out, hollow out, as a canoe or a 
trench ; kupa-pahi, a place deep down in the ground. 
Tah., tupa, to dig out, hollow out, scoop out, Fiji., cura, to 
stoop, bow down. Mai., kviur, grave, tomb. Sunda , 
tumpuk, a hook, a staple. 

Sanskr., kdpa, a well, a pit ; Mpa-kara, a well-digger ; 
kub-ja, humpbacked, crooked; Awmt/ta, apot,jar. Beofey 
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(Sansk. Diet.) refers the two latter to a. lost verb, kuhh, 
with an original signification of " to be crooked." He 
oft'era no etymon, however, for Hpa, well, pit. Tlie Poly- 
nesian reconciles the two. The Sanskrit k&pa finda its 
kindred in the Hawaiian and TahJtian ku-pa, and the 
Sanskrit kumbha, huh-ja, and k^ibh, with a primary aenee 
of " to be crooked," refer themselves to the Fijian cuva, " to 
stoop, low down," a sense now lost within the Polynesian 
dialects proper. 

Pers., kvflan, kaftan, to dig, cleave ; kufi, kdf, fissure. 
Armen., hip, pit, cistern. 

Greek, Kvrrrta, to bend forward, to stoop down ; ku^o;, 
humpbacked ; levft-^T}, a cup, a boat, a wallet ; trxu^ov, a 
cup; nr^Xi;, any hollow vessel, 

Lat., cubo, lie, recline; amcumho, incumho; cupa, a vat, 
cask. 

Goth., kwrnhjan, lie down, recline ; hups, the hips, loins. 
A.-Sax., cop, a hollow vessel, cup. 

Ane. Slav., kdpona, a goblet. Euss., kopali, to dig ; 
kopdni, a cistern. 

Welsh, cwb or ewpan, a hollow place, kennel, or cote, 
Uael., tubag, tub. 

Knru, V. Haw., to grow, increase, sprout, as plants. 
Marqu., Tab., iupu, id. Sam., tupu, id, ; s. presiding chief, 
king. Fiji., kul/H, to bud, as flowers or leaves; tubu, 
spring up, increase, Mangar., tupua, high-priest, Poly- 
nes, ubique, lupiina, tupuanga, tubuna, ancestors, fore- 
fathers, grandparents. MaL and Jav., tU7nbu, to grow. 
Bisayu., ttibu, id. Malg., tuvu-an, id. 

Benfey in his Sansk. -EngL Diet., s. v. Cvi, mentions a 
" Vedic ptcple. of the red, p£" in atcjiwams, with the 
meaning of " lai^e." Benfey calls it " anomalous." No 
doubt it is anomalous to the verb cvi but it indicates the 
existence at one time of a verb in cuv, older than, or at 
least synonymous with, cvi, with the sense of " to increase, 
grow large." To the Sanskrit cm Benfey as well as 
Liddell and Scott refer the Greek Kvtco, icvto, KVfia, " to be 
pregnant, be big, swell of the sea," and their derivatives, 
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also the Latin cumulus, cuneus, cavus, caulis, azlum, cilia, 
&c. How far the family connection of all these words 
with the Sanskrit n>i can be proven I do not pretend 
to say, hut I would he inclined to think that before 
Homer's time there may havo been a digamma in Kveto 
between v and e, and that more anciently the word was 
Kufeta, placing it t.n rapport with the Vedic cuv, as made 
manifest in the still remaining participle cuc\tv-avis. And 
it is further possible that the Latin cumulus may come 
from an older form in cumhulus. thus establishing for both 
of those words their kindred with not only the Sanskrit 
CUV, but also the Folynesian tuvu, hubu, tupu, tumht. 
The Sanskrit popAa, "a swelling," refers itself better, I 
think, to the Vedic cuv, than to the Sanskrit evi. 



La, s. Haw., sun, light, day. N. Zeal,, ra, sun, day. 
MarqiL, a, id. Sam., la, id. Deriv. ; Haw., Uu, be light, 
clear, shining ; lai, sliining as the surface of the sea, calm, 
still ; laelae and lailai, intens. Sam., Iclei, something very 
good ; ItUa, to shine ; lalangi, to broiL Fiji., mi, to see, 
appear ; rai-rai, a seer, a prophet, Teor., la, sun. Ara 
Islands, lata, id. ; rarie, bright, shining. Amblaw., lad, 
sun, day. 

Irish, la, lae, day. 

Laghmani (Cabnl), la'e, day. 

Sanskr., laj, lanj, to appear, shine ; rdj, to shine. Ved., 
to govern ; s. a king. If, as Benfey intimates, the Sanskrit 
verb hhr&j, to shine, to beam, is " probably abhi-rdj," an 
already Vedic contraction, then the Polynesian root-word 
la and lae will reappear in several of the West Aryan 
dialects. Lat, flagrare, fiamma, fiamen. Greek, {ftXeya, 
^Xof. A.-Sax., bloc, blwcan, &c. 

Probably the universal Polynesian lani, langi, rangi, 
ra'i, lajiits (Malg.), designating the upper air, sky, heaven, 
and an epithet of chiefs, refers itself to the same original 
la, lai, lanj, referred to above, to which may also be 
referred 

Welsh, glan, clean, pure, bright, holy. 
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Sax., ctene, clean, pure. 

Swed., reA, clean, pure ; granv. (?), fine, elegant. 

It may be noted in connection with this word, either as 
a coincidence or as an instance of aucient connection, tliut 
in the old Chaldean the name o£ the sun and of the 
Supreme Deity was Ra, and that in Egypt the sun was 
also named Ra. 

La*, s. Haw., Sam., Tong., ra. N. Zeal., the sail of a 
canoe ; abbreviated from, or itself an older form of, the 
Fiji, laca, a sail, alao the mats from which the sails were 
made. Sunda., Mai., layar, saiL Malg., lax, sail, tent, 
flag. 

Sanskr., Uia (Pictet), a cloth ; laid (Benfey), a creeper, a 
plant ; lak-taka, a rag. As mats and clothing in primitive 
times were made of bark or flexible plants, the connection 
between tlie Sanskrit latd and Polynesian laca, la, becomes 
intelligible. 

Armen., IvHg, a mantle. 

Lat,, lodix, a blanket. 

Irish, lothar, clothing. 

Lad. s. Haw., to feel for, spread out, expand, be broad, 
numerous ; s. leaf of a tree or i)Iant, expanse, place where 
people dwell, the end, point ; ac. extension of a thing ; the 
number four hundred; lau-kita, to scrape together, to 
gather up from here and there confusedly ; lau-la, broad, 
wide, extension, width ; lau-na, to associate with, be 
friendly ; lau-oho (lit. " leaves of the head "), the hair, 
Tong., lau, low, spread out, be broad, exfoliate; s. surface, 
area ; lau-mata, eyelash ; la. a leaf ; lo-gnatu, the lips (lit. 
" leaves of the mouth "). N. Zeal, and Mang., riiu, spread, 
expand ; rakii-raku, to scratch, scrape. Sam., lau, leaf, 
thatch, lip, brim of a cup, breadth, numeral hundred after 
the first hundred ; lau-a, to be in leaf, full-leafed ; lava-a\ 
a town, in opposition to the bush; laa-ulu, the hair of the 
head ; launga-tasi, even, level ; laurlau, to lay out, spread 
out food on a table ; lau-tata, a level place on a mountain 
or at its foot ; lau-k-anga, uneven ; lau-talinga, tlie lobe of 
the ear, a fungus ; lau-tek, large, wide, common, of people. 
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Tah,, ravi, a leaf, a hundred ; when coQnting by couples, 
two hundred ; many indefinitely ; raM-mu,'to scratch. Fiji., 
Ion, leaves for covering an oven ; lonQo,, a mat, a bed for 
planting; drau.a leaf; drau-drau, leaves on which food 
is served up, aUo a hundred. Saparua,, laun, leaf, Mai., 
daun, id. ; litwas, broad, extended. Sunda,, Bubak,, id., 
Amboyna, ai-low, id. Malg., rav, ravin, leaf ; ravin-taditpi. 
lobe of the ear ; lava, long, high, indefinite expression of 
extension; lava-lava, eternal; lava-tangh, a spider. 

The word lau, in the sense of expanse, and hence " thu 
sea, ocean," is not now used in the Polynesian dialects. 
There remaiu, however, two compound forms to indicate 
its former use in that sense : lau-make. Haw., lit. the 
abating or subsiding of water, ix., drought ; rau-mate, Tah., 
to cease from rain, be fair weather ; rau-inate, N. ZeaL, id., 
hence summer. The other word is hoo-lau. Haw,, hona-rau, 
K. Zeal., toc-rau. Tab,, on the side of the great ocean, the 
weather side of an island or group ; toe-lau, Sam., the 
north-east trade wind. In Fiji. lau. is the name of the 
windward islands generally. In the Malay and pre-Malay 
dialects that word in that sense still remains under various 
forma : Uiul, lauti, lautan, lauhaha, olat, wolat, viedi-laut, all 
signifying the sea, on the same principle of derivation as 
the Latin mquor, flat, level, expanse, the sea. 

Welsh, llav, to extend; lUd, breadth. 

Armor., Uad, flat, broad, 

Lat., latus, broad, wide, sjiacious. 

Greek, -TrXmvi;, wide, broad, flat ; trKa.Tn. broad surface, 
blade of an oar ; irKaKot, broad, flat 

Pers., Idt-d, blade of an oar, oar, 

'lit)\., piatus, flat. 

Sanskr., prath, be extended, to spread. 

Goth., lau^ or laubs, a leaf, Icei., laug, bath; lauga, to 
bathe ; logr, the sea, water, moisture. 

Bearing in mind I and n are" convertible in the West 
Aryan as in the Polynesian dialects, we might refer to 
the following as original relatives of the Polynesian 
lau : — 
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SoDskr., nau, boat, ship ; snci, and its connections, " to 
bathe," 

Greek, vow, to flow, float ; vaot, veto, to swim, to spin ; 
V€v<Ttt, s. swimmiDg; fay?, ship, &e, 

Lat., no-are, to swim, float; nco, to spin; navis. 

O. H. Germ,, nacha, a boat. A.-Sax., naca. Id. 0. Noree, 
sndcka, a shell, sobriquet of boats and vessels. Perhaps 
the Gothic snaga, a garment. 

Liddell and Scott and also Benfey refer the Greek veto 
and Latia neo, " to spin," to the Sanskrit 7iak, " to bind, tie." 
With due defereECe, I would suggest that the underlying 
sense of " to bind " and " tie " is " to shorten, contract, to 
knit " — nedo, tukIux — and that the original conception of 
" to spin" was one of extension, lengthening, as represented 
in the Polynesian lau. 

Laua, v. Haw., to spread out, extend laterally, to make 
broad. With caus. hoo-laha, to spread intelligence, to 
promulgate ; laha-laha, to open, as the wings of a bird in 
order to fly ; laka-i and lahalahai, to hover over, fiy, light 
upon, as from a flight. Tong., lafa, flat. Sam., lafa, a 
ringworm ; lafa-lafa, level top of a mountain, N. Zeal., 
raha, to show, exhibit. Tab., pa-raha, name of a broad, 
flat fish. Fiji., rava-rava, a spade. Burn (Cnjeli), lehai, 
large. Cerara. (Awaya), Hake, id. Matabello, leleh. id. 
Malg.j re^, rrfi, a fathom, measure of length. 

Sanskr., rack, to arrange, prepare, to string, as flowers ; 
Tochand, orderly arrangement, dressing the hair, string- 
ing of flowers, suspending garlands, arrangement of troops ; 
perhaps drdffh, to lengthen, extend, stroll. 

Lat., latus, wide, spacious; brachium, the arm. Benfey 
refers the Latin locare to Sanskrit raclt. 

Irish, legadh, to lay. Armor., lac^iat, id. ; raigh or brae, 
an arm, 

Goth., lagjan, to lay, put, place ; perhaps lofa, the palm 
or flat of the hand. Swed., lofwe, wrist. A. -Sax., /ajo, lah, 
law, statute ; logian, to place. 

Euss., /o^'u, place, locus. 

Laka, t. Haw., to tame, as a wild animal; adj, tame. 
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well fed, gentle ; pa-laka, remiss, neglectful. Sam., IcUa, 
be near, be tame, be at home; adj. tame, domesticated. 
Tab., rata, tame. N. Zeal., rata, iJ. 

Sanskr., rddh, make or be merciful, favourable, gracious, 
to conciliate. 

Greek (according to Benfey), IXaoKOfuu, iX.r}icm, to 
appease, conciliate ; iXaoi, gracious, kind, gentle. 

Lako, s. Haw,, supply, sufficiency, property, house- 
hold stuff; V, to possess, be supplied; adj. rich, prosperous. 
Tab., nalo-Tialo (n for l), to be well provided, Fiji., rako, 
V. to embrace ; 3. n grasp of the arras. 

Sanskr,, rdldt, lakh, to suffice, adorn, Pictet (Orig. Ind.- 
Eur., iL 400) refers to Sanskrit rddha, " riches," from rddJi, 
" prosperari, perfici," aud gives the following West Aryan 
connections : — 

Anc. Germ,, "rdt, opes, proventus, fructus. A,-Sax., 
Tccde, pbalerre, apparatus. Anc. Sax., rdde, ge-rade, pto- 
priit^ mobilifere (Grimm, D. R A., 566). Mod, Germ., 
ge-rdihe, utensils ; vor-rath, provision, &c" Whether Pic- 
tet be right in referring the above Old German rdt, &c„ to 
Sanskrit rddh, I think the 

Greek Xa^f], Xayo^, an allotted portion; Aaj(€ai9, goddess 
of fate ; Xcvyya"'"' obtain by lot, refer themselves better to 
Sanskrit r&kk, Idhh, than to Sanskrit rddh. Liddell and 
Scott give the root as \ax i but when we consider that 
such words as \a\avav, " garden herbs, vegetables, greens ; " 
'Ka!)(yri, "soft, woolly hair, down, nap;" \a-)(eia, "well 
tilled, fertile," also claim descent from Xaj^, it is hardly 
possible that the first or eailier conception expressed by 
Xax was that of drawing lots or obtaining by lot or by 
chance. In this dilemma, it seems to me that the Poly- 
nesian will give the keynote to the different Western 
Aryan conceptions, and perhaps the Fijian rako, "a grasp 
of the arms, an armful," embodies by far the older con- 
ception, from which the others, as it were, have radiated. 

Lala, s. Haw., the limb or branch of a tree, or of an 
animal; in Anc. Haw., a rib of men or animals. Sam., 
lala, small branches ; v. to stand out like branches. Tab., 
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Mang., rara, brancb, N. Zeal., rara, a rib. Fiji., rara, a 
board. Ma^., raa, branches. Comp. Tab., pu-rara, Eoat- 

tered, dispersed. 

Sanskr., rod, to split, divide, dig ; rada, splitting, a tooth. 

Lat., radius, rod, staff, pole ; rado, to scratch, scrape. 

Welsli, rhaii, bar, bolt. 

Lalo, adv. and prep. Haw., below, down, under ; adj. 
low, base. Sam., lalo, id. Tab., N. ZeaL, raro, id. Marqu,, 
a'o, id. Fiji., ra, below, west point of heaven, the leeward 
islands generally. Malg., laU, lalen, deep, beneath ; tagal, 
lalim, abyss. MaL, darali, dcUam, deep, depth. Sunda., 
djero, id. 

Sanskr., a-dhaa, underneath, low down ; a-dhara, lower, 
inferior, 

Goth., un-dar, under; dalatk, down; dal, dale, valley, 
ditch. 

Lama, b. Haw., name of a forest tree of hard wood, 
torch of any material, specially of kukui-nuts, light by 
night ; malavia, light from sun or moon, a month ; pu-lama, 
a torch ; au-lama, to give light. Sam., lama, the candle- 
nut tree, a torch made of the nuts; v. to watch for; 
malama, moon, light, lamp ; v. to be light. Tong., mama, 
torchlight, sunlight ; fig. the world, society at large. 
Marqu,,awnt, light, the candle-nut tree (Akuritcs); maama, 
daylight, light. Tab., rama, torch ; marama, the moon, a 
month; viaramarama, light. Fiji., rarama, light; rama, 
to enlighten, cast light upon, as from a blazing fire. 
Stewart Islands, mirima, moon. Coram. (Ahliago), mdim, 
moon; inatalima, day. Mai., malam, night. Celebes 
(Bouton), maromo, id, 

Greek. \afj,TTai, a torch, a faggot, the name of a nettle ; 
Xa/iTTOi, to give light, be bright, shine ; Xafiirpot, bright, 
brilliant ; pa^vo^, kind of thorn or prickly shrub. 

Lat, limpidiis, clear, transparent; lamium, dead or 
blind nettle; ramus, a bough, branch. According to 
Profeaaor Mommsen, ■' Homa " or " Sama " was equivalent 
to Anglice " Bush-towu," and its oldest inhabitants were 
the tribe known as Bamnes. 
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Goth., lauhmoni, lightning. Sax., Icoma, ray of light. 
O. Engl., Ume, id. Mod. EngL, gleam, &c. 

Irish, loom, tlame. 

The Eev. W. W, Skeat, in hia " Mceso-Gothic Glossary " 
(London, 1868), refers the word lauhvioni to Huhan, 
"enlighten." It is possible, but the Saxoa and Irish 
parallelisms of leojna and laom would seem to indicate 
the existence of a radical jn, although Grimm in his 
"Teut Mythol" (vol i. p. 178) seems to favour a deriva- 
tion from lauhatjan, " to lighten, to shine as lightning." 

When we are told that the island of Lemnos (Arjiivoi) 
in the JEgeaa Sea was especially sacred to Hephaistos on 
account of its volcanic fires (Liddell and Scott, s. v.), and 
that it was there he found rest when kicked out of heaven 
(II, i. 593), and when we ara told that its still older 
name was jEtJtalia (AiddKri), "the burning or blazing,'' 
it is fair to assume that the two names were synonymous, 
and that X^/tfo; in some measure still retained the sense 
expressed in alOaXtj, pointing to the same root from wliicii 
Xis/J.7ra? sprang, and thus strengthens the position I take 
of its connection with the Polynesian lama. 

In tracing this word back to its origin, from light to 
torch, from torch to faggot, we see that the Polynesian, 
Greek, and Latin have retained a reminiscence of a once 
common name for the material of which the faggot was 
composed, though in after-ages applied to special objects. 
The development of the idea of light from torches, night- 
light, and its application to the moon, is peculiar to the 
Polynesian family, and must have taken place after its 
separation from the Aryan stock. 

La14A, v. Haw., to float on the water or in the air, to 
swing, drift about ; in ancient chants, Tiana, — I and n 
convertible. It formerly had some now obsolete sense of 
extension, place, as shown in the compound lana-nuu, " the 
raised lana, sti^e or place," where the idols were set in 
the keiau ; also in Jcu-lana, lit. " stopped floating," a place 
where many things were collected, a village, a garden; 
lana and a-lana, light, floating, easily buoyant. Marqu,, 




ana and oAa, light, uot heavy. Tah., a-raa, id, to be 
raised or lightened, as a vessel in the water, Sam., tanga. 
to raise np, to rise up, to spring up, as troops from ambush. 
Fiji, langa, lifted up. Mai., ringaii, light, not heavy. 

Another application of this word, and apparently con- 
nected with its primary sense, is the Haw. lana-lana, also 
nana-nana, the long-legged spider, also a spider's web; 
u-lana, to weave, plait, braid. N, Zeal., ranga, id. Tab., 
rara'a, jd. Sam., lalajtga, to weave, braid, also a fine mat. 

Probably the Polynesian word for the common house- 
fly derives from the same original conception of " floating, 
light, buoyant, agile." Sam., lango; Tong., id.; Tab., 
ra'o; N. Zeal., ngaro; Haw., nolo; Marqu., nao ; N. 
Celebes, Tango; Sanguir, lango. 0y. 

Sanskr., laUgh, to jump, step over, surpass, ascend; 
lojjhu (" i.e., langhn," Beufey), light, not heavy, quick, 
young; laghat, wind. 

Greek, X117QK, a hare ; (\axiK, small, little, insignificant; 
apaj(vrii;, a spider. 

Lat., aranea, a spider, cobweb. Perhaps Tana, a frog, 
with the underlying conception of "jumping." 

Lano, s. Sam., a lake ; lalano, deep, of water. Tong., 
ano, a lake. Tah., ra'o, a fleet at sea. Fiji., drano, lake 
or piece of standing water. N, Celebes, rano, water. S. 
Celebes (Bolanghitau), rano, id. ; bo-rango^ the sea. Borneo 
(Dayak-Idaan), danau, water. Pulo-Nias, idano, water. 
MaL, danau, lake. M;ilg., ranu, the sea. N. Guinea 
(Motu), rano, water ; (Kirapuno), rana, id. 

Sanakr., dhanv (Ved.), to run, flow. 

I leave to abler hands to determine the possible con- 
nection of the compound in such river-names of the Indo- 
European branches of the Aryan family as JUri-danus, Rho- 
danus, Danubis, {Aavov^K), &c., with the Sanskr. dkanv. 
Whether the Polynesian or the Vedic be the older form, 
they are evidently related. 

Lakh, s. Sam., colour; v. to wash off salt water, to 
oil the body all over. Fiji., drami, fresh water ; i'. to wash 
off in fresh after bathing in salt water. 
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Sanskr., ratij, to dye, to colour. 

Greek, paivw, to sprinkle, be sprinkled ; ^ovi;, a drop, a 
spot ; patnTjpiot;, sprinkled, spotted, defiled ; perhaps also 
pa^, a grape, and peyeiK, a dyer; Xeyvov, the coloured 
edging or border of a garment. 

A,-Sax., ije-regjian, to colour. 

Lap A, V. Haw., to jump, spring about ; a. a ridge between 
two depressions, a protuberance; lapalapa, v. to rise or 
stand up, as water-bubbles in boiling, to protrude, aa a 
Harae ; s. flame, blaze, an undulating, rolling country ; adj. 
flat or square, wliere the corners are prominent, Sam,, 
lapa, to be flat ; lalapa, flat, compressed. Tab,, rapa, the 
blade of a paddle or oar; raparapa, orapa, any square 
piece, Fiji,, laba, to strike or smite, aa water against a 
canoe, as fish with their tails, to kill treacherously. N, 
Zeal,, raparapa, the sole of the foot, Malg., mi-repak, to 
creep (ramper), prostrate oneself; -mi-reperip, volatile, 
inconstant ; mi-Taverav, to lean over, to totter, vacillate ; 
tavu, fall, to fall, ready to fall ; lapats, aquint-eyed, 
Sunda,, lumpu, lame, limping ; luvipat, to leap ; lamboe, 

lip. 

Lat, labo, to totter, be on the point of falling ; labor, to 
slip, glide, fall ; lapsus, any quick motion, slip, fall ; a-lapa, 
a slap in the face ; lamho, to lap. 

Greek, 'Ka-mia, to lap with the tongue ; "KaiKa-i^, a 
hurricane with clouda and thick darknesa, whirlwind 
sweeping upwards ; Xai-^poi, light, nimble, swift. 

Welsh, llahiaw, to slap ; llab, a stroke ; Uepiaw, to lap, 
lick ; rhamp, to rise, reach over, rising up, vaulting. 

Sai., lappian, to lap, lick ; rem-pend, headlong ; loppe, a 
fiea ; gc-limpan, to happen, befall. Possibly such English 
words asjlap, slap, slope, are connected with this family. 

Sanskr., lamb, to fall, to set as the sun, to hang down- 
ward. Perhaps Idbh, to throw, to direct ; reb, rev, to go by 
leaps, to flow. 

The Sax. lippa, Swed. Idpp, Lat. lalnum, lahrwm, and 
tJie Sunda. lanibee, lip, probably refer themselves better 
to the Polynesian lapa, "protuberance," than to Xc^to, 
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Lapu, s. Haw,, ghost, apparition of some one dead, 
night-monster ; lapu-lapu, v. to collect together in small 
Leaps, to pick up, as sticks for a faggot ; lapu-walc, Ut 
"only a ghost," nothing substantial, foolish, worthless; 
akua-lapu, a spectre. N. Zeal., rapu, to seach for. Tab., 
rapu, ta-rapti, to mix together, squeeze, scratch, be in 
confusion. Fiji., ravu, to kill, smash, break. 

Sanskr., Tihhu, i.e.. rabh-u (Benfey), name of certain 
deities ; according to Pictet, good spirits in the Vedic 
mythology ; rahh, to seize, to take ; rabhas, zeaL 

lit., rabies, rage, frenzy. 

Welsh, rhaii), fascination ; rheibus, a sorcerer, a witch. 

Touching tlie Sanskrit rbhu, Pictet (Orig. Ind.-Eur., ii. 
607), says: "Leur nom comme adjectif, Bigni6e habile, 
adroit, invetitif, et, comme substantif, artisan habile surtout 
i forger et i construire des chars. II derive de la rac 
rahh, temcre, agcre, avec il pruf,, ordiri, incipere. Cf. rbhva, 
rbkvan, hai'di, entrepreuant, adroit 

" Lassen, le premier, a rapproche de rbhu le grec 'OpifieiK, 
tout en avouaut que les traditions relatives au chantre 
thrace n'offrent aucun rapport avec celles du Rigvida. 
Kuhn adopte ce rapprochement, en chercbant dans les 
1-Ufes de la Germanic, grands amateurs de musique et de 
chant, un chainon qui relie Orpbee aux fbhits de I'lnde. 

" Si Ton part, en efFet, d'une forme arbh - raih, dont le 
d^rivii rbhu serait un affaiblissement, U devieut facile 
d'y rattacher, avec Kuhn, le scand, alfr, ags. itlf, anc 
all. alp, &c., nom d'une classe d'esprits qui tiennenb 
une grande place dans la mythologie du Nord, et les 
superstitions populaires de TAllemagne et de I'Angle- 
terre, Leurs attribute sunt pins variiis quo ceux: de leurs 
confreres de I'lnde, et leur splifjre d'action est plus 
^teudue. lis se divisent en plusieura classes, les blancs, 
les noirs, les gris, les bruns, suivant leur caract^re bon ou 
maliu ; les uns beaux et gracieux, les autres laids et dif- 
formes, Cea derniers se coufondent plus ou moins avec les 
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nains, dvergar, qui ae lapprochent des fhhts par leur 
habiletij comme artisans et forgerons. D'un autre cdt^, 
les Alfar lumiueux qui habiteiit i'air, et qui sa jikisenl 
k la musique el k la danse, resserableot mieux aux Maruts 
indieiis, g^nies de I'ttir qui, k Icur tour, s'identitient par 
plusieurs points avec les rbkus. On voit ainai qu'uu 
fond commun de croyances, simple h. son orijjine, s'est 
(li^veloppti plus tatd dans plusieurs directions cbez lea 
Indiens et lea Germains." And also with the Poly- 
nesians. 

Latc, t. Sam., head-builder, chief constructor ; word 
not found in the other Polynesian dialects, Fiji., raiu, 
equivalent to Master, Sir. Jav., ratu, chief, noble. Sulu 
lals., datu, id. Mai., datoh, chief, head-man. 

Zend, ratu, head, chief. See M. Haug's Essay on the 
Parsis, p. 175, n. r, 

Lawa, v. Haw., to work out, even to the edge or boun- 
dary of a land, ie, leave none uncultivated, to iill, suffice, 
be enough, Sam., lava, be enough, to complete; adv. 
indeed, very. Tab., rava-i, to suffice. K. Zeal., rava-kore, 
lit. "not full," poor. Fiji., rawa, accomplish, obtain. 



Sanakr., laih, lambh, to obtain, get, acquire, enjoy, 
undergo, perform; Idbha, acquisition, gain; roSA, to seize, 
to taka 

Lith., loba, the work of each day, gain, labour; loins, 
goods, possessions ; pra-lobti, become rich ; api-lobe, after 
work, i.e., evening. 

A, Pictet refers the Lat. labor, work, to this same family, 
as well as the Irish labluir and the Welsh ilafur. He 
also, with Eopp and Benfey, refers the Goth. arhaUhs, 
labour, work, to the Sanskr, rabh = arb, as well as the 
Anc. Slav,, raba, a servant. Euss., rabota, labour. Gael., 
airbke, gain, profit, product. 

This Polynesian lawa is doubtless akin to 

Lawe, v. Haw., to carry, bear, take from out of ; lawe- 
lawe, to wait upon, to attend on, serve, to handle, to feel 
of ; adj. pertaining to work. Tab., rave, to receive, to 
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lake, seize, lay hold of ; ji. work, operation \ ture-nnv, a 
servant, attendant. Rarot., Faum., rav&, id. Sam., lav€> 
to te of service; lavf~a, to be removed, of a disease; 
lavea'i, to extricate, to deliver. Fiji., lave, to raise, lift np. 
Malg,, ma-la/a, to take, seize ; rava. pillage, destruction. 
Suuda., rampok, theft, M-al., rampas, me-rabut, take 
forcibly. Motu (N. Guinea), latc-haia, to take away, 

Sanskr., Idbh, rabh, see previous word, " Latixi," 

llreek, \ait^ava, tKa^ov, take hold of, seize, receive, 
obtain ; \T}/j.fta, income, gain ; Xa0i}. Xaj3(s, grip, handle. 

Lat, labor, work, activity ; perhaps also Lavema, the 
goddess of gain or profit, the protectress of thieves; rapio, 
rapfuc. 

Goth., Taujtfan, to reap, pluck ; ravion, to reave, rob. 
Sax., reafian, take violently. 

PerB,, rafian, to sweep, clean np ; robodan, to rob. 

Lith., ruSa, pillage ; rUMjia, tiuef, 

Le'a, b. Haw., lea-lea, gladness, memuieut, pleasure, 
joy ; V, to delight in, be pleased j as an intensitive, per- 
fectly, thoroughly, very. N. Zeal., reka, be gay, joyful 
Tab., rc'a-re'a, id. Marqu., eka-eka, id. Sam.. tau-le'a-U'a. 
a young man. Tong., tau-leka-lcka, id., handsome, Fiji., 
leca, good, satisfactory ; vaka-leka, to be happy. Malg., 
rria-reta, flattering. MaL, k2at, pheasant. 

Lat, Imtus, glad, joyful ; ddecto, delicuc. 

Goth., laikan, to skip, leap for joy ; laiks, sport, dance ; 
ijn-leikan, to please. Sax., lician, id. Swed., leka, to play, 
sport 

Leo, s. Haw., voice, aound ; leo-Uo, to wail, as for the 
dead ; Ico-lco-a, to curse, bawl. Sam., leo, s, voice, sound ; 
V. to watch, to guard ; leo-leo. a watchman ; ko-leo-a, loud 
talking, clamour. Marqu., co, voice, speech. Tab., reo, id. 
Tong., leo, id. N. Zeal, reo, id. Paum., rekx), id., language. 

Greek, pea, ipto, to speak, talk ; pyjita, word, saying, &c. ; 
pijTtxt, said, spoken. 

I.flt., reor, ralus, to believe, think, judge; prex, entreaty, 
prayer; precor. 

Goth., rathjan, to speak, tell; rodjan, id,; redan, to 
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counsel, pravide for, think of. Sax., vasd, speech, discourse, 
counsel ; reord, speech, language. Perhaps Goth, laian, to 
reprove, revile. A. -Sax., lean. 

Lelo, Haw., also {v-ltlo, e-lelo, the tongue; o-ldo, to 
speak, talk. Probably connected with lale, the name of a 
chattering bird. Sam., Or-lelo, tongue. Tab., a-rero. id., 
small slips, pendant parts of a maro or girdle-cloth ; o-rero, 
speech, oration, orator, to speak. N. Zeal., ko-rcro, speech, 
I'umonr. Tong., tlelo, tongue. Marqu., 'e'o, id. Fiji., lali, a 
native drum, a belL Malg., lela, tongue ; ma-lela, orator. 
MaL, lulak, tongue. Sunda. and Jav., Hat, id. Macassar, 
lelah, id. Eiajau, delah, id. 

Sanskr., lal, lad, to sport, dally ; lalana, lolling the 
tongue. 

Greek, XaXeo), to talk, chat, babble, chirp ; "kaXt], XaXa^, 
Ac. 

Lat., lallo, sing a lullaby. 
Welsh, lloliaw, to prattle, babble. 
Euss., leleyu, to dandle, fondle. 

Lemd, V, Haw., be slow, lag behind ; lemu-lemu, walk 
hesitatingly, go slowly ; lemu, s. the buttocks, underpart 
of a thing. Sam., Icmu, adv. quietly, privately, slowly ; 
lemiir-tcmti, v. to draw the finger across the nose, a sign 
of having had illicit intercourse. Tong., Fiji., lemu, the 
buttocks. N. Zeal., rcmu, the akirt of a garment. Malg,, 
lamus, back, loins. 

Sanskr., ram, to rest, to like to stay, be delighted, 
rejoice, have sexual intercourse. 

Greek, vpe/ta, gently, quietly, slowly ; vra-Xf/ie?, without 
pause, constantly ; cw for vr) priv. Benfey refers this to 
the Sanskr. ram. 

Goth., rimis, rest, quietness. 

Lkna, v. Haw., to bend, strain, as in drawing a bow, 
to aim, as in shooting. To pull or stretch, as clothes for 
drying or ironing, to strain the eyes, squint. Sara., 
lelcna, to spread out in the sun, smooth down, straighten 
out, as new aiapo (cloth), distend. Marqu., ena, id. Tab., 
re'a, a fathom measure. 
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0, Noree, glenna, to distend, in the senHa of opening tlie 
eyea wide. Swed., f/lditt, half-opened, ajar, as a door. 
Perhaps Sax. grinnian, to grin, show the teeth. 

Lat,, HngoT, to open the mouth wide, show the teeth. 

Lepa, s. Haw., a fringe, something waving, flowing, 
pendant, a flag; v. to roll up ttie eyes, stand up, as a cock's 
comb, to move or cut obliquely ; ki-Upa, ka-lepa, to wave 
or flutter, as a flag; fig. to peddle, hawk about goods. 
(In heathen times those who had goods to sell set a flf^ 
as a signal.) Another form is leipe, a cock's comb ; adj. dia- 
gonally. Tah„ repa, the edge of a garment; tar-repa, to 
shake, flap ; repe, the comb of a fowl. Marqu., epe-qte, iii. 
Fiji, reva, to shake, flap, 

Sanskr., srij}, to creep, to move ; sarpa, a sliding motion, 
a snake; drdpi, Ved. (vid. Pictet, Orig, Ind.-Eur., ii. 229), 
mantle, clothing, 

Zend, dra/sha, banner, Sag, turban. 

Uth., driiti, to wave, hang loosely ; drohi, cloth ; drap- 
anos, under-garraent ; virpu, to waver. 

Greek, peTrto, to incline, sink, fall, shift about, to happen ; 
powT], inclination downwards ; ptyjnpov, the knocker of 
a door ; pa^Boi. rod, wand, switch ; epTrta, to creep, 
crawl; epireron, a. reptile, snake. 

Lat., repo, to creep, crawl ; serpo, id. ; serptns, reptile, 
worm. 

Welsh, serfii, to vacillate, have the vertigo; sarf, a 
serpent Irish, searpan, the swan. 

Lepo, s. Haw., dirt, dust, earth, ground ; w. to be dirty, 
defiled, turbid, N. Zeal., repo, mud, swamp. Marqu., epo, 
id. Tab., rcpo, earth, dirt, filth. Sam., Itpa, pond, stag- 
nant water, muddy ; lepu, to be stirred up, tis water. 
Tong., /«pa, a well. Fiji,, loholobo, soft, muddy; rehu, to 
stir up the water by splashing when fishing. Malg., 
lembuk, gust ; Icvuh, corruption ; rhomha, balsam. Mai., 
lumpor, mud ; lumbui, soft. 

Sanskr., lip, to anoiut, smear, stain; lepa, mortar, 
plaster, stain, spot. 

Greek, XiTra, XtTras, 'ktwot, grease, fat, tallow ; XiTrapos. 
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fatty, unctuous ; "Kvnapi^'i, persistent (sticky) ; aXet^u, to 
anoint with oil, daub, plaster. 

Lat, lipfus, blear-eyed, runoing, dropping ; liqueo, be 
liqoid, fluid ; glcba, a lump of earth, clod, a field. 

Welsh, Iwpan, soft, smooth. 

PoL, lep, glue. Slav., liepiti, to glue. 

Lith., limpu, lipH, to stick, 

Lewa, s. Haw., the upper air, region of clouds ; v. to 
swing, float in the air, move back and forth ; koo-hwa, to 
vibrate, float in the air, carry between two persons, as a 
corpse, 8 funeral. Tah., rewa, tlie firmament, an abyss ; 
rewa-rewa, to fly about, as a flag, Mangr., Tcwa, the over- 
hanging firmament, a tent, a flag. N. Zeal., raoa, the 
eyelid. Marqu., twa, to suspend; s. the middle. Sam., 
leea (of time), long since; v. be protracted, Fiji., rewa, 
high, height ; vaka-reica, to lift up, to hoist, as a sail. 
Malg., Ufa, v. to fan oneself, s. flight ; ra/ra/, a fan. 

Goth., lu/tus, the air. Sax., /j/di, air, arch, vault. 0. 
Engl, liji, air. 

Lat, limbiis (?), fringe, flounce. 

Sanskr., dev, div, primarily " jacere, jaculare," according 
to A. Pietet (Orig. Ind.-Eur., ii. 466), subseqaently " to 
play at dice," play generally. The permutation of d and 
/ may be observed in the Latin levir, brother-in-law (the 
husband's younger brother) = Sanskr. devri, devara, id. 

If dev or div has derived the sense of " throwing dice " 
from an older sense " jacere, jaculare," to throw, to hurl, 
that sense may be a derivative from a still older one, " to 
lift up, swing about, be suspended " ^ the Polynesian 
tetca, rewa, " to be suspended, to vibrate." And thus we 
can also understand the origin of the Goth, luftvs, the 
Sax. lyfte, the 0. Norse loft, Swed. Imoera, lofwa, Engl. 
luff. 

Ll, V. Haw., to hany by the neck, to strangle, to furl, 
as a sail, to see, observe, fear, shrink back with dread ; 
adj. trembling, shaking, as from an ague fit ; li-a, to 
ponder, think, start suddenly, as a dog at a fly, be cold, 
shiver ; li-ki, to gird, tie up tightly, to throng, be troubled, 
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be hustled, as by a crowd, be stiff, aa a Umb. Sam., li, to 
set fiimly together, as the teeth; a. a sinnet fastening; 
Via, a chiefs dream ; lianga, a giddy height ; lia-lta, to 
be afraid of ; lia'i, to whirl round ; liatia'i, to shake the 
head. Tab., ri, to hang, suspend ; ri-a, a vision, phantom; 
■rHai, be seized with fear ; ria-ria, horror, disgust ; ri-ta, 
the spasm or convulsions in lockjaw; v. to bite, gnash 
the teeth ; rUa-mata, to sparkle, glisten, as the eyes in a 
rage. Tong., li, to toss ; li-ti, throw away ; lia-lia, dis- 
agreeable, abominable. Earot, ri-ti, to tie on, Fiji, lia- 
lia, foolish, crazy, Malg., vmn-ri, to strangle, compress. 
Mai., Hlit, to coil, curL 

Greek, it^ea, to shudder with fear, to shiver with cold ; 
iiTfoi, cold, frost ; >f>pttTa-m, be rough, to bristle, to shiver 
with cold; ifipuei}, a rippling as of water, a shivering with 
fear or cold, cold, frost; ^pi^, id. 

Lat., rigeo, be stiff, hard, benumbed, as with cold ; 
rigidwa ; frigeo, be rigid with cold, benumbed ; frigus, cold, 
frost. 

Sanskr,, rg, to tremble (Ved.) 

Goth., retmn, to tremble ; rdro, eatthqaabe. 

lX\,adj. Haw., obsoL; /i'i/i'i, small, littla Tab,, rt"!, id. 
Mangr., riki, id. N. Zeal., riki-rilci, id. Marqu., 'iki'iH, 
id. Sam., li'i, to be small; Willi, ripples; also ni'inCi, 
small, minute. Sunda., Idik, small. 

Sanskr., lie, be small ; Uca, smalluess, a little. 

Greek, 6\tyo^, small, little, few. 

Goth., tcitils, little. Sax., li/td, id. 

To the same root, with the sense of " being small, little," 
refer themselves probably the following: — 

Iaba}, s. Haw., a nit, the egg of a louse. Tab,, riha, 
id. Sam., Tung., lia, id. Tagal, lisa, id. 

Sanskr., likahd, a nit, young louse, a poppy seed ; rikshA, 
a nit, a mote in a sunbeam. 

LaL, ridtius, a tick, 

LiHA*, V. Haw., be sick at the stomach, nauseate, Sam., 
Ufa, be thiu, wasted, as the belly from disease ; ■malifa-lifa, 
a hollow, sunken place in the ground ; faa-lifa, draw in. 
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aa the abdomen, be sloping, as a road. Malg., mirUfa, to 
flee away, to leave a place, 

Sanskr., rich, to evacuate, to leave, ptcpl. pF. pass. ; -nMax, 
empty, pureed, free from ; rechana, pur;^g, evacuatioD, 



Lat., liJiqiio, to leave, forsake; re-lictua, Te-liquus. 

Greek, Xur/io;, \ikvov, a winnowing- fan. 

Anc. Slav., rUsketi, to dissolve, to cause to pass away, 
deliver, 

I do not refer to the Greek Xetira or the Gothic laiba 
and af4i/nan, which Eenfey refers to the Sanskrit rich. 
It may be so ; but there is enough without them. The 
Greek Xik-/ios, \ik-vov, have no etymon assigned them in 
Liddell and Scott. 

Like, adj. Haw., be like, similar, resemble. N. ZeaL, 
riie, equal. Rarot., a7~ite, id., like. Malay., Utjien, be even, 
like. 

Goth., ^a-kiks, like; ya-leikon, to liken. Sax., lie, like, 
similar. 

LiKO, r. Haw., to swell, expand, be fat, shine, glisten ; 
s. the shining white in the eyes; li'o-li'o, bright, shining; 
ma-lio, first light of the morning, N. Zeal., rito, a bud, 
Tah,, rito, to swell, as buds of leaves or flowers. Sam.,/i'o, 
a circle ; lio-jmgola,, a halo round the moon ; ma-li'o, a 
land-crab. FijL, liso, to glisten, be fiery, as of the eyes. 
Malg., likouk, eclat, splendour, glare, brightness. 

Sanskr., fich, to shine ; riksha, a star, also a bear, Pali, 
ikka, id. Beng., rUli, id. Marath., risa, id. 

Greek, 'Apttroi, a bear, the constellation Ursa Major, a 
kind of crab ; upKi}\o^, a young panther. 

Lat., glisco, to swell, grow fat, increase, spread ; glcsum, 
amber; ursus, a bear; Ursa, name of a constellation. 
French, lisse, smooth, glossy. 

Goth., glit-munjan, to shine, glitter, glisten. Sax,, glite- 
nan, glianian, to shine, sparkle. 

Lima, s. Haw,, arm, hand. Sam., iima, id., fore-leg of 
an animal Tab,, Earot., rima, id. Tonga., nima, id. 
Marqn., ima, id.; and through all the Polynesian dialects 
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this word signifies the number "five" Even the New 
Zealauders, while using the form riiuja for hand, express 
the number five with ritna. Among the Polynesian con- 
geners iu the Malay Archipelago, aa well as their Malay 
successors, this word is of universal usage, either as aa 
expression for hand, arm, or for the number five. Celebes, 
N. and S., liiaa, rvma, hand and five. Sanguir, lima, id, 
Sulu Island, lima,, id. Bum (Cajeli), limamo, hand ; liitui, 
five. Amblau, lemanatia. hand; li-ma, five, Amboyna, 
ItTTia, riinak, hand. Saparua, riinah, hand. Ceram. 
(Ahtiago and Tobo), niTnan, hand ; lima, five. Ceram. (Gah), 
nitmo-nifla, hand; lim, five. Ceram. (Wahai), Tiiimarc, 
hand ; nima, five. Teor,, limin, hand. Goram., iTnah-nin, 
baud; liem, five. Malg., dimi, livii, five. Mai. and Jav., 
lima, five. 

Some uses of this word occur in the Polynesian which 
may enable us the better to recognise its "West Aryan 
relations. Thus in Haw., lima-lima, v. to handle, employ 
the hands ; Jtoo-lima-lima, to hire, to bargain for work to 
be done; lima-lau, to carry on the hips; lima-iM, to fall 
upon one, as a robber, to assassinate. In Sam., limorliTna, 
V. to do quickly, to be clever at all work ; Ujna-la'u, a 
boaster ; lima-mulu, slow of ijand, stingy ; /aa-lima-lima, 
snatch covetously at things being distributed. Tab., rima- 
haa, a greedy, dishonest person, one who snatches at 
everything ; rima-here, rima-io, a generous, liberal person. 

Goth., niman, to take, take away, receive ; anda-nem, 
avda-nvmie, a receiver. Sax., neman. to take. 0. Engl., 
nimmcr, a thief ; nimble, lively, swift, applied chiefly to 
motions of hands or feet. Probably Sax. lim, limb ; IceL 
limr ; Swed. lem, id. 

Greek, ve^w, to deal out, distribute; Mid., to hold, 
manage ; ve/iij^K, distribution ; vefiertop, dispenser of rights, 
avenger; vo/ievi. a dealer out, distributor; 61 vofieit, the 
ribs of a ship, also the rigging ; vo/m], division, distribution. 

Lat., numcrus, number, a part of a whole, a member; 
numellus, rigging of a vessel; numella, fetters, stocks. 
Queere' Tnem-brum, a limb, member of the body ? Benfey 
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(Sanat-EngL Diet.) refers vumbrwrn to Sanskr. mormon 
a vital organ or member, & joint of a limb, and derives 
marmoji from inri, to die. It may be go, but I fail to aee 
the application of the idea of death to express, or from 
which to deduce, the idea of a joint or a limb. Whatever 
the derivation of marman, I hardly think that the Lat. 
meTnhrum originally sprang from the same root ; the mote 
eo in view of the Ceram. (Wahai) variant — " mimare " — 
of the universal Polynesian lima, 

Anc. Slav., su-mmati, to bring together, congregate. 
Kuss., s'nimati, to take away ; vy-nimati, to seize. 

Though apparently one of tlie ancient forms by which 
the early A^ans expressed the sense of hand, arm, had 
become obsolete and superseded by other synonyms before 
the West Aryans left their primitive abodes, yet traces of 
the once common word are manifest, in sense and form, in 
vefuo, vofiew, nujTicrm, numcUus, niman, Urn, nimati. The 
Greek, the Gothic, and the Slavonic pointing to the hand 
as " the taker, the distributor," and the sense of the Latin 
form indicating that the hand was also used as a counter, 
the "numerator," Mr. A, I'ictet refers this family of 
words to the Sanskrit nam., to bow, bend, stoop. Benfey 
seems to favour the same derivation ; but the argument by 
which Pictet supports his proposition (Orig. Ind.-Eur., ii. 
16 and 691) seems to me untenable in view of the direct 
Polynesian lima, rima, nimn, of whose existence or appli- 
cation Pictet was apparently ignorant. 

If Sanskrit offers no allied word to the Greek, Gothic, 
Slavonic, Latin, and Polynesian, it may be permissible to 
look to some of the tribes of the Hiudn-Kuah, if haply 
they may have preserved some reminiscence of this word. 
I find there, in the Gilgit dialect of the Shina, that lam- 
tyyhi signifies to "take hold;" oyki being the infin. in- 
flection, leaves the radical lam to express the sense. 
Whether a corruption of some lost Sanskrit or Zend 
word, or itself some ancient variation of the primary word 
of the Gothic, Gi^eek, and Polynesian, I am unable to say. 

LiMU, s. Haw., sea-weed, sea-grass, moss ; limu, v. to 
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turn, change, have various appearances ; limu^imu, turn- 
ing, whirling, curling, of the wind, instability of condact, 
slippery, tricky ; limtt-a, a long rain, constaut flow of 
water. Sam,, limu, seaweed, moss ; limu-a, moss-grown. 
Tab., rimu, seaweed, moss. Marqu., iviu, id. Malg., 
lemvk, meadow, botCom-land. Snnda., ka-limun. moist, 
damp. 

Lat, limtLs, s. slime, mire j adj. oblique, slanting. 
Greek, Xi/iirt], salt marsh or firth, pool of standing 
water; \*iiTjv, harbour, haven, creek ; \eifitop, moist, grassy 
place, meadow, bolm. Perhaps Xjj/ii;?, humour, gum, 
rheum. 

Sax., lim, a viscous substance ; gcliman, to glue ; lAim, 
soft, moist earth, 
Pers., limah, mud. 

Liddell and Scott refer the Greek words quoted abore 
to Xei^o), to pour, pour out, shed. I think the Polynesian 
ofTers a better reference. 

LiNA, arfy. Haw,, soft, yielding, tough; Kjio-iina, tough, 
adhesive, mucous ; s. wet, clayey land ; v. to adhere, stick 
to; papa-liva, the cheek. Toug., H-nga, male organ of 
generation; talinga, the ear. Sam., tcdinga, the ear. 
Tab., ta-ria, id. ; papa-ri'a, the cheek. N. Z&H., rittga, 
the arm, hand ; ta-ringa, the ear. Manjn,, papa-ika, the 
cheek; pua-iica, ear. Fiji., linga, liand. Malg., tarlirdi, 
ear. Pnlo Nias, Celebes, la-linga, id. Sulu Islands, 
MaL, te-linga, id. Amboyna (Liang), ie-ritta, id. Ceram. 
(Wahai), te-nina-re, id. Buguis, un-lca-Hnai, to hear. 
Sunda., Ungen, arm. Tiirough the Indian Archipelago 
genenilly, wax is called lUin. 

Sanskr., li, be viscous, be solvable, to melt, adhere to, 
cling to; ptcpl. pf. pass., Una. As Benfey gives no 
etymon of the Sanskrit liiiga, a mark, spot, the phallus 
emblem of Civa, I may be permitted, in view of the above 
Polynesian relatives, to class ihem all as descendauts of a 
root, li or li, alone retained in the Sauskrit. The Sanskrit 
karifa, an ear, a rudder, one of the names of Civa, deserves 
some attention in this connection. Benfey classes it 
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under a verb, kam, to pierce or bore, but intimates by tbe 
+ that it has no authoritative references. Now, as it is 
probable that the ear had a name before it was bored, I 
would suggest that karna, is a coatraction of ka-rina, and 
if 80, groups itself with the Polynesian Una, ta-rina, and 
the Sanskrit linifa. 

Greek, pivo'!, the skin of a living person, the hide of a 
beast ; pivov, a hide. No etymon or reference given by 
Liddell and Scott. Aivov, anything made of flax, flax 
itself, a flaxen cord, fish-line, linen cloth. 

Lat„ linum, flas ; leTis, lentils, pulse ; lentttia, toughness, 
flexibility ; hntisciis, the mastich tree, the resin or oil from 
it ; Utio, to besmear, daub ; Hnea, a thread, line, string. 

Probably referring to the same family are the Haw, 
lino, V. to twist, as a string or rope, s. a rope ; N, Zeal., 
rino, a rope ; Marqu., Tah., nino, to twiat, spin, a rope. 

LlPi, LrPl-LlPl, adv. Haw., sharp, edge-like, as a 
mountain ridge or instrument for cutting; 3. an axe. 
Sam., lipi, to die suddenly. Malg., Iff, lefo, re/, a pike, an 
a?segay. 

Lat,, ripa, shore, bank ; rupes, a rock, cliff, crag. 

Sax., rib, a rib. Icei., rif, id. 

Ruas., ribro, a rib. 

LiPO, s. Haw., the deep water of the sea, also tbe south 
and south-west quarter of the heaven ; adj. deep, shady, 
blue, black, or dark, as from the depth of tiie sea or from 
a cavern or a forest, dark, sombre. Malg., riwU (?), storm 
tempest. 

Greek, \iifr, Xi/So?, the south-west wind, Liddell and 
Scott (Greek-Engl. Diet.) refer this word " probably from 
Xei|3(u, because it brought wet." It may be so ; but Africa, 
from the Great Syrtes to Egypt, was called Aifiin} by the 
Greeks. Now, if Libya was intended by the Greeks to 
mean the land from which the south-west wind blows, tbe 
word is apparently a misnomer, for the Cyrenaica bore 
from south to south-east of Greece, aud not from south to 
south-west. But to ihe inhabitants of the Phcenician and 
Cilician coasts of Ajsia Minor Xt^ would have been a 
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aouth-west wind, whether it brought wet or dry weather, 
aod those iuhabitaQts, at the time when the Greeks 
may be supposed to have become acquainted with the 

Mediterranean, were PhcBnieians of the Hamitic, ChaMaso- 
Arabian race, and as they were by all accounts the earliest 
and the foremost navigators of ancient pre-historic times, 
it is fair to infer that the name for the south-west point 
of the compass may have been adopted from tliem by the 
early Greeks when they reached the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, as well as by the people occupying the 
Indian Archipelago, among whom the Cusliite navigators 
introduced bo much of their own folli-lore, arts, and 
probably language. It may not be worth mucli as a philolo- 
gical argument that tlie won! Xv^ as a name for the south- 
west wind baa no relation among the other Aryan branches, 
and was unknown alike to tlie Vedic invaders of India, to 
the Iranians, the Celts, the Teutons, and the Slaves ; but 
it tends to support the presumption that, with both 
Greeks and Polynesians, it was a foreign word introduced 
by their early masters and teachers in navigation and 
commerce. To the Greeks of the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor it pointed across the sea to Libya and 
the frequent wet winds coming from that direction; to 
the Polynesians of the Indian Archipelago it pointed to 
the south-west monsoon and the deep dark-blue unfathom- 
able ocean in that direction. 

Of the other meaning of the word lipo, viz., "deep 
water, shady, dark colour," &c,, no trace remains in the 
Greek, if ever any more than the mere technical exprea- 
Bion for the south-west wind was adopted by them. If 
lipo, in the sense of " deep water, shady, dark," &c., was 
nn Aryan word, I have found no relative or descendant 
of it, unless it underlies the sense of the Latin Zibitina, 
the goddess presiding over funerals, and in whose temple 
the mortuary registers were kept. I know not the deri- 
vation of her name, but the sombre associations and 
trappings connected with death and an " iter ad inferos " 
may well suggest a derivation from a subsequently obso- 
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lete ■word, wliose early form and sense correspooded with 
the Polynesian lipo, dark, sombre, &c. 

Lo', s. Haw., a bug. Tab., ro, an ant. Tong., lo, id. 
Sam., lo-(Ua, the black ant ; lo-i, an ant, Paum,, ro-i, id. 
Sanskr., H-td, a spider, an ant. 

Lo', V. ObaoL ; lo-lo, s. Sam., a flood ; v. to overflow, 

be wet, of clothes ; lo-Jia, flk)oded ; lo-fu, an obscene term ; 

lo-i-mata, tears. Tali., ro-i-maia, tears ; ro-(u, a heavy 

g rain ; ro-fai, gust of wind with shower of rain. Fiji, 

lo-lo, a flowing tide. 

Sanskr,, ro-ma, water ; lo-ta, a tear. 
LoHA, s. Haw., also a-loha, love, afl'ection, gratitude, 
kindness, pity, mercy. Marqu., aoha, id. N. Zeal, Tah.i 
aroha, id. Karot, aroa, id. Sam., aiofa, id. Tong,, 'ofa. 
id. Gilolo (Gablo), ta-lolui^ good. 

Sanskr., liihh, to court, to desire; 'lobha, covetousnesa. 
Greek, e-Xev-Oepot, free, gentle (vid, Bentey and Liddell 
and Scott, i-Xev-Oepo^), 

Lat, lubet, it pleases, is agreeable ; libet, liber, liMdo. 
Goth., Hubs, dear, beloved ; ga-lavibs, precious, costly ; 
gitr-luba, id. ; Iviaiiis, hope ; lubo, love. Sax., lufian, luvian, 
to love ; leqf, love, 0. Norse, lo/a, to praise, promise. 

Lom, V. ObsoL ; ahhi, v. Haw,, a, euphon. to shine, 
be bright, sparkling; aloki-lohi, shine bright, as a light or 
^L Are. Tong., alqfia, a volcano. 

^M Sanskr,, rohit, the sun ; rohita, red, the colour ; rohini, 

^1 lightning, blood ; lokiia, red, blood, saffron ; lohitaka, red, 
^M a ruby, the planet Mars. Probably connected with the 
^^ verbs ruck, lock, to shine ; rockis, light, flame ; roka, light; 
^^ ruc&, £. light, splendour, beauty. 
^H LaL, Iwxo, shine ; lux, light, &c. 

^^ Greek, Xtr^o?, light, lamp, illumination ; Xi^So;, white 

^H marble. 

^M A.-Sax., 2«i/(f, lioht, light. Perhaps also akin to the 

^1 Lat. 7-u«5U5, rosa, ruber, nt/us. 

^1 LoEO, pr. Haw., in, within, the inner part of persons 

^B and things ; in compounds, temper, disposition ; also a 
^1 pond, a collection of water; loko-ia, a flsh-pond. Tong., 
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lata, the centre, middle, what is enclosed, also mind, 
temper, disposition ; lo-hlu, deep, depth. N. Zeal., rolo, 
within, a pool. Tab., roto, id., pond, lagoon, Sam., loto, 
in the midst, a deep hole, the interior, the heart, desire, 
will ; lolo-a, an enclosure ; loto-i, be in the middle ; loto- 
nu'u, love of country, Marqu., ofo, within, bottom, in- 
terior. Fiji., loco, middle joint of the yard of a canoe. 

Goth., ga-lukan, to lock, shut, enclose. Sax., foe, loet, 
an enclosed place. Swed., hicl;a, has the double sense of 
a shutter and of a gap, breach, chasm. 

LOLE, V. Haw., also loli, turn over, turn inside out, to 
flay, skin, as an animal, to change, to alter. K. Zeal., 
Tori, id. Tah., rare, to wrench or pinch ; rori, to wash or 
cleanse ; ta-roria, twisted about, as branches in a gale of 
wind. Sam., lole, to rub smooth. 

Closely connected, if not a mere variant of the fore- 
going, is the Polynesian Hsiw., hi c, luli, to shake, vibrate, 
overturn; Tah., rure-ruTe, the tremblii^ of the voice in 
chanting ; ruri, to change, shift about, pervert 

Sanskr., hid, lul, to agitate, shake, trouble ; ptcple. of 
pf. pass., lodita, troubled, agitated ; tola, shaking, tremu- 
lous ; told, the tongue. 

To this family doubtless refer themselves the English, 
German, and Swedish roll, rolien, rvlla, as well as troll, 
trail, stroll; but 1 know not their Gothic or Saxon an- 
cestors. 

Welsh, rholiaw, troliaw, to roll, troll, whirl ; troll, a 
roller; truliaw, to drill. 

It may be interesting to note that in the Hawaiian, not 
only lole, v, signifies " to flay, to akin, as an animal," but 
lole is also a general name for " clothing, garments." As 
hogs and dogs are never flayed when cooked for food, and 
their skins were never employed for the purposes of cloth- 
ing by any Polynesian tribe in the Pacific, the fact that 
the expression for flaying an animal was also used to desig- 
nate clothing, garments, covering of the body, brings us 
back to the time when the I'olynesians lived in places where 
the skins of animals were employed for clothing ; beyond 
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the Pacific, beyond the Malay Aichipelaso, and probably 
in a clime where the skins of animals afforded warmth as 
well aa covering for the body. 

LoMA, V. Haw., be lazy, slow, awkward. Sam., Icmia, 
8 quiet ; luma, disgrace, reproach. Tab., roma., to shrink, 
become less; ruma, gloom, as of evening, solleoness, sad- 
ness; nima-Tuvia, be dark, gloomy, sollea, sad. Fiji., 
luma, ashamed ; druma, foolish, stupid. 

Sanskr., rumra. tawny. 

Sax., gloming, twilight, Engl., gloom, gloaming, gluvi. 
Dutch, lommer, shade; bovi, dull, heavy, slow. Swed., 
loma,to drag the legs in walking; y^dmw/, wan, languid, 
lead-coloured, bleak ; gldmma, to forget, 

l/iiU, V, Haw., to rub, press, squeeze ; iuvii, lulumi, to 
gather in a small compass, to crowd, come together with a 
rush ; s. a crowd of people. Tong., lolomi, to press down, 
defer, put off. Tah., nimi, to press, rub, wring as a cloth, 
to look away from a person or thing ; rovii-rmiii, to hide 
or conceal. Sara., lomi, to press on, kuead gently, to press 
under, to suppress. Marqu., omi, to press, crush. Fiji., 
romio, be full, filled. 

Lat., gloinus, a ball ; glohts, any round mass, lump, ball, 
crowd, 03 of people ; ghr/uro. Possibly lumbm, loin. 

I know not the Gothic or Saxon forms of the English 
lump, clump, plump, though both sense and sound would 
seem to indicate their connection. But the Sax. koma. 
utensils, Eng. lumber, useless and cumbersome things 
put away, doubtless refer themselves to the Polynesian 
lomi or some ancient equivalent form in mb, like the 
Fijian rombo. and of which the Laiin glomus and globus 
are but differentiated expressions. 

LONo, V. Haw., to hear, observe, obey ; pass., it ia said, 
reported; s. report, fame, tidings. Sam., longo, to hear, 
report ; s. sound ; longoma, to hear ; longonoa, be deaf ; 
longo-longoa, be famed, renowned. Tab., roa, report, fame, 
notoriety ; pa-roo, famous ; tui-Too, id. Marqu., ojto or oko 
(k for itg), sound, to hear, K. ZeaL, rongo, to hear, to sound, 
report, news. Tong., oTtgo, sound, tidings. Fiji., rongo. 
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id. law., nmu, to hear. Cy the usual «xcliaDge of I and 
«, perhaps the Haw. nano, lo bark, growl, and the N. ZeaL 
ngaiiga, noise, uproar, refer iliemselvee to this family. 

Saoskr., ran, to shout, to sound; Tat}a, noise; raifa- 
rarfa, mosquito, 

Pers.,^fla/i,ciy, noise; Zdtu^n, tocry, tobark; ica-rdnah, 
a raven. 

Irish, lonach, talkative, a babbler; Ion, a blackbird; r'an, 
ranach, a cry, roarings. 

Lat, rana, a froy;, 

A. Pictet (Orig. Ind.-Eur., i. 474) refers the Greek icopaifTi, 
a crow, a jackdaw, to the Sanskrit rati. Perhaps the 
Swedish rona, to be aware of, to experience, apprendre. 
goes back to the Polj-nesiaii loiio or the Sanskrit ran. 

Ld, v. Haw., to scatter, throw away, as small things, 
BOW, as grain, shake, dive, plunge ; luu, id., spill out, flow 
rapidly, rush, overturn ; tuai, to vomit ; Itdv., to shake, 
scatter; luku, destroy, slay, s. slaughter, Sam., lidu, to 
shake violeutly ; lu-t, id. ; lulu, to rattle, make a hollow 
nound iu the water with the hand ; lu-ai, spit out, vomit ; 
lii-o, be rough, of the sea, he rainy, be in consternation. 
Tab., ru, to be in a hurry ; ru-ai, to vomit ; tutu, to shake, 
tremble; rutu, to beat, as a drum; Mang,, ruku, to dive; 
Tutu, to beat, as a drum. Marqu., uhi, to dive ; ulu, to 
beat, strike. K. Zeal., ruku, to dive, Fiji, lu, to run or 
leak out; lu-a, to vomit; lutu, to fall or drop down, 
Malg,, luai, vomit, Mai., IuJm, wound. 

Sauakr,, lil, to cut, clip, destroy, wound ; lUni, harvest, 
according to Pictet ; rice, according to Eenfey ; ru 2, 
ferire, secare. Vid. A. Pictet, who in " Orig. Ind.-Eur.," ii. 
202, refers liita to lH, spoils, booty ; but Benfey makes no 
mention of I6ta, and refers lotrrt, stolen goods, booty, as a 
corruption of loptra, to lup, to break, destroy. The proba- 
bilities are tiiat the derivatives of /d in lup, lush, lumb, &c., 
were formed in analogy with the derivatives of tu and 
similar monosyllabic roots. Thus, in this instance, from 
ru, to hurt, we have rUksha, rugged, rough ; ndh, to strike. 
-to fell; rudk, to obstruct, &c. 
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Greek, Xw», to loosen, unfasten, to dissolve, break up ; 
X.WJ, dissolution, separation ; Ximj/), a deliverer ; Xurpov, 
price paid, ransom ; Xu/mj, outrage, ruin, destruction ; ev/a. 
evi^wv, evtro^, &C. 

Lat., luctor, to wrestle; luclamen; luemm, gain, profit; 
solvo, to loosen, separate, so-lutus; ruo, to fall, tumble 
down, Tuina; rudo, to spit out, belch out; rv{/a, wrinkle 
= Sanakr. Hlkska, 

Goth., /aws, empty; lavsfan, loosen; fra-lusnan, to 
perish. 

Irish, lot, rapina 

Anc. Slav,, Im^Ui, to capture. Pol., low, booty. 

LuA, s. Haw., a pit, hole, cave ; v. to dig a hole ; also 
in ancient times a process of killing a man by breaking 
his back or bones; lua-lua, be flexible, pliant, soft, old 
garments, a road with many small ravines crossing it ; 
lua-u and lua-ni, a parent ; lua-hine, an old woman. 
Mang., nie-ine, id. Sam., lua, hole, pit; lua-o, an abyss. 
Tah., Tua, hole, pit ; rua-rua, to slander, to backbite ; ru/a, 
worn out, as garments ; rtia-u, old, stricken in years ; a. old 
man or woman. Tong., luo, hole. N. Zeal., nta, id, Fiji,, 
mm, decayed, perished, Ma^., loakh, luaka, hole, cave, 
pierced, 

Greek, Tfjuw, Tpv^m, to rub down, wear out, waste; 
rpvcK. toil, labour ; T^i/Tra. rpufAtj, a hole ; Tpvjravov. a borer, 
auger ; Tpvj(p<!. a tattered garment, rags ; rpvifxrj, softness, 
delicacy ; dpvmtn. break in pieces. Liddell and Scott refer 
these words to Tetptu, to rub, nib away, as derivatives of it, 
wear out, and reipoi, to the Sanskrit tri, to pass over, hasten, 
fulfil, &c. Benfey also concurs in that derivation when 
he refers rpvfia, a hole, and rpvravt}, the tongue of a 
balance, to the same tri. With due deference to so great 
authorities, I would suggest that the above group of Greek 
words be referred to the Sanskrit ni, lu, Ifedere, secare, 
with the prefix t; and tliey would thus at once fall into 
Hue with their Polynesian relatives, whose development of 
sense is perfectly analogous to the Greek group, though 
their development of form has been arrested. It may be 
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noted, moreover, as distinctive of Uie two roots, tri and ru, 
that while from the former — to pass over frequently, to 
mb, to smoothen — the idea of " young, fresh, a youth " 
(taruna), " soft, delicate " (reptjn), " tender, soft, and child- 
hood " (tener), were developed, the root ru, lu, gave birth 
to the idea of "old age, weakness, cntmpled, flexible, aa an 
old garment ; " lua, lua-^i, Tpu^os. 

Lat., ima, India, a tray, ladle, hasin ; ruo, to tumble 
down, but whose primary sense must liave been " to dig," 
as evidenced in the pliraae " ruta et caaa" and in rutrum, 
a spade, mattock. Quaare rus, country, from ruo, to dig, 
cultivate ? 

Goth., nwrs, mortal, corruptihie. Scand., rye; Swed., 
rycka, pull up, pluck out. 

Auc Slav., ryti, to dig ; ruvali, to tear away. 

Irish, Tuam, a spade ; rumhar, a mine ; ruamhar, labour. 

Ld'i, adj. Haw., obsol. ; ko-lu'i-lu'i, indistinct Tab., rui, 
adj. be dark or blind, s, night ; a-rui, id. ; ta-rui, be black, 
as the sky, lowering, Paum,, ruki, night 

Greek, Xvyt}, darkness, gloom ; riXvyrj, shadow, darkness ; 
^Xuf , adj. id. 

Irish, loclt, dark. 

LuHl, adj. Haw., tiresome ; v. be fatifjued with labour, 
oppressed with grief or a burden ; s. fatigue, TaL., ruhi, 
sleepy, drowsy ; ruki-mhia, aged ; tu-rvJie, drowsy, 
sleepy. N. ZeaL, ntruhi, feeble. Sam., pulupulusi, be 
sick, of a chief, lon^., pulvhi, id. 

Sanskr., rvj, to break, to pain, uJBict with disease; s. 
pain, sickness ; nijd, id. 

Greek, Xvypo-;, sad, gloomy, dismal ; Xotyoi, ruin, mischief, 
death j XeuyaXew, wretched, pitiful, 

Lat, luf/eo, to mourn, be afflicted. 

The Polyuesiau lu'i and liUii may be variants, as Xvyij 
and X0170S, of the same root, 

LuKA, adj. Haw., obsol, ; liihX'luka, the appearance of 
flourishing, thrifty vegetables ; nifJca (n for I), full, plump ; 
nuka-nuka, fat, plump, smooth, as young animals or per- 
sons. To this probably refers itself the Haw, and Sam. 
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Xiiav., the petals of a plant, the leaves of the taro plant, 
boiled herbs generally. Perhaps also the Tah, ruiv., a 
mountaiu plantain. 1 refer this word and it« underlying 

conception to the 

Saaskr., ruch, to shine, to please, be bright, sweet; 
Tochana, splendid, pleasing, the name of several plants ; 
rockaka, an onion, a plantain ; lochalca, a plantain. In 
" Orig, Ind.-Eur.," i. 299, A. Pictet says : " Dans les langnes 
europi?ennea, c'est la forme luk qui domine, comme on le 
voit par Xeu«o!, luceo ; goth., liuhath, lux ; irland., loiche ; 
eymr., lluch, id. ; anc. slav,, luc'a, jayon, &c. Je n'h^site 
done pas k rattacher & la meme racine que ro'cana et 
ro'caJca, les noms germaniques et lith. slaves de I'oignon 
et de Tail; ang.-sax., leac; scand., laukr; anc all., laiih 
(avec mutation regulifere du k primitif); lith., lu'Jiai; 
anc. slav. et russe, tuku, ail, et lukovitza, oignon -, 
pol„ luk, &c. Le laghmani (du Caboul) arUJck, noua 
ramfine k la forme 'rue. II est probable que I'oignon a 
^t^ ainsi nomm^ de I'^clat caractiiristique de ses pelli- 
cules." 

LULA, adj. Haw., calm, as the wind, smooili, as the 
sea, lazy, indolent; synon. with, and probably a dia- 
lectical variation of, lultt, a calm place under lee of an 
island or precipice. Mang., runt; Tah., rurua, shelter 
from the wind ; pa-rttm, a veil, curtain, to screen. N. 
ZeaL, Turu, close, hidden. Fiji, rum, calm ; drudru, dull, 
stupid. 

O. Norse, lura, lazy, indolent. Swed., lur, a nap, light 
sleep. Engl. (Cumberland), lurry, to loiter. 

Lulu, * Sam., owL Tong., Fiji., lulu, id. Tab., riiru, 
name of albatross, also of a land-bird like the woodpecker. 
Haw., nwftU (m for I), pigeon ; referable perhaps to 

Sanskr., uliUta, an owl. 

Lat., ulula, id. 

Sax., ula, uU, id. 

LurE, s. Haw., a kite ; lupc-a-keke, the aea-eagla Sam., 
Fak., lupe, pigeon. Tah., rupe, id. ; rupo-rupo, be giddy, 
to reel, stager. Fiji,, ruhe, to hang up, suspend. Suuda., 
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lumpat, to flee, to fly. Mai., rebah, to fall, to tumble 

dOWD, 

Sanskr., ropa, an arrow ; ropandkd, & bird (Turfrut , 
aalica). Bcnfey refere these to ruh, to grow. I Chink 
that doubtful. 

Greek, pefi0to, turn rouud and round; pefiffi}, roving; 
po/i8ov, a apinniiig, wliirling motion. Perhaps tco-\vfi.0K, 
a sea-bird, a diver, a grebo. Liddell and Scott give no 
etymon of this word. 

Lat., co-lumha, a dove, pigeon ; pa-lumbes, a wood-pigeon, 
a ringdova 

For a thorough examination, though with different 
result, see "Orig. Ind.-Eur.," by A. Pictet, i. 400. The 
variation in the prefixes co and pa, whatever their original 
roeaninga, evidently shows them to have been merely 
prefixes. But Pictet, like many others, ignored the Poly- 
nesian branch of the Aryan stock in looking for older 
forms of words. 

LpPA, s. Not used in other dialects. Tah., ru^, a 
thicket of brushwood, also a thicket of branching coral; 
nupa (ji for t), an impenetrable thicket of underwood or 
coral. Fiji., nibu, a kind of native basket. Perhaps Haw. 
a-lvJca, to jumble together, mix confusedly (k for p). 

Greek, po)^, low shrub, brushwood, brushes; pi^, wicker- 
work, plaited osiers or rushes ; pnrK, a fan for raising fire ; 
gwfTG, like the Haw. peaki, made of rushes ? rpufuK, a 
fiahing-net or basket made of rushes. 



B 



Ma', prefix. Haw., implying a sense of fulness, soli- 
dity, increase. Sam., ma, prefix denoting ability. N. 
Zeal., maha, many, much. In the names of Polynesian 

places this word still remains in full, as Maha-pu, a district 
in Huabine, Society Group ; Maha-uli-puu, a land in 
Koloa, Kauai, Hawaiian group. Malg., ma, mak, maa, 
maha, power, faculty to do or iiave, a prefix ; as a verb 
to produce, be able, create. Malay, and Suuda,, waAfl, 
great ; mahi, enough, 

Sanskr., mak, to grow, increase, be powerful, (Accord- 
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ing to Benfey, orig. form magk); maha, grent. In South 
Indian dialects contracted to ma, as Ma-du for Maha-deo 
(Sirwa) ; Jtfa-vali-pura for Maha-haii-piira, the name of 
a city. 

Lat., magis, magnus, major, &c, 

Greek, (JLeyai, great. 

Sax., ma-ra, more; via-est, most. Uotb., magan, Ije 
able; mahts, might, power. 

Iriah, mor, great. 

Pera., mih, to grow, increase. 

Ma', 'i&.&.prep. and conj. Haw., at, by, together, with, 
in. Tab., ma, and, with, together. Sam,, ina, for, with, 
from, on acconnt of ; mo, on behalf of. Marqu., ma, me, 
■mo, id. Tong., ma, and, with, for; mo, id.; be, id. N. 
Zeal., ma, m,e,, mo, and, with, for. Other dialects nearly 
similar. In the Kawi, via in compound words means 
" with, in possession of," as ma-gadha, with a club. Malg., 
a-ma, am, an, with, and, among. 

Sanakr., mith-as, mutually, reciprocally, with one an- 
other ; mith-UTia, a couple. 

Greek, fiera, in the middle, among, for, with, by aid of, 
&c. Dor., ireSa. 

Goth., mith, mid, with, amongst, together. Sax., vit ; 
Germ,, mil ; Swed., med, with, by, &c. 

Liddell and Scott, s. v. nera. intimate that the radical 
sense was " in the middle." Neither the Gothic nor the 
Sanskrit seem to justify that conclusion, although they 
are developed forms of a root now alone preserved in the 
Polynesian, Neither viith-aa nor mith-una give the 
radical sense of " in the middle," hut rather the sense of 
one thing placed alongside of another, and these words 
are therefore later forma of an ancient copulative in mi 
or mo. 

Ma » v. Haw., to fade, as a leaf, a flower, or colour from 
cloth, to blush, as one ashamed, to wilt, wear out Sam., 
ma, V. to be ashamed, to be all destroyed ; adj. clean, pure, 
bright; ma-ma, pale, clear; s. shame. Tab., ma, clean; 
haa-ma, to be aabamed. N. Zeal., ma, clean ; wkaka-ma. 
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bashful. Stewart Isl., »ta, whita From this we have the 
following Polyoesian derivatives : — Haw., ma-e, to blast, to 
wither ; mae-iiiae, be pure, be clean, be dried. Tah., ma-e, 
to be abashed, confounded, thin, lean, withered fermented, 
decaying; ttia-a-ma-e, eoft, as fruit or fiah, over-ripe- 
Sam., ma-e, to be stale, as fish ; ma-inae, to wither, fade, 

Greek, fiaaata, fumto, to handle, toucli, knead, squeeze, 
wipe; fioicTpov, a lowtl; fiaryfio'!, & wiping, cleatung; 
amoafiato, to wipe clean off The Greek composite shows 
the primary root In fta-u. 

Sanskr., math, mantk, to churn, to agitate, to crush; 
ptcpL of pf, pass., iruUhita, churned, stirred, distressed, 
faded, agitated, destroyed ; mcUhin, a churning-stick. The 
following words, to which Benfey gives no etj'mon, bat 
which appear to be connected iiUcr se, are probably also 
referable to some older or variant form of Tnalh, viz., 
masi, ink ; nutsina, well ground ; masri^a, soft, unctuous, 
sliining; masfiniia, polished; mantha, the sun. 

Lat, vuzcula, spot, blot, blemish. 

lith., minkau, to pound, beat, thrash. 

Slav., maka, fiour, as pounded up in ancient mortars or 
ground in ancient querns. 

A. Pictet (Orig. lnd.-Eur,, ii. 54) sees in the Latin mane, 
the morning, a contraction of a Sanskrit inatitJumS, from 
maih, mantk, to churn, thus indicating to a pastoral people 
the time fur making the butter, and he refers the name of 
the goddess Maluta, the goddess of daybreak or morning, 
to the same Sanskrit math. It may be that maiie is a con- 
traction from watne, and that the early Latins identified 
the morning with the churning-time and called the former 
by a name derived from the latter. It is a plausible 
hypothesis until a better is found. To me the Polynesian 
jTia and ma-e would seem to answer all the requirements 
of roots to math, macula, fiaaaa, and the conjectural /iaa 
in aTTOCT/KMu ; and I am incliued to think that even mane 
and matula derive with better propriety from ma and mae, 
in the sense of " blushing, bright, pure, clear, clean," than 
from the operation of churning. 
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Ma*. (Obsolete, only iu compounds. An ancient name 
for the moon.) Haw., mor-uli, the day between the old and 
new moOD, in which the moon is not visible; lit. "the 
dark, obscured moon." By the lunar aecouuD it was the 
first day of the month or moon ; by the Hawaiian calendar 
of thirty days to the month it was the twenty-ninth day. 
Iu Sam., via-uH means simply " the moon," but ma-una 
means " the waning moon," from utui, to pinch off, split 
off. Hence probably the ma in tna-lavia. Haw,, is not 
■ma intens., but ina the moon, and thus lit. " moonlight ; " 
and also the other Polynesian name for the moon, ma- 
hina, vui-siiia, is a composite of a primary but now 
obsolete ma, and suia, hina, to shine, be white. This 
Polynesian 711a, now only occurring iu compounds, brings 
OB in relation with the 

Sanskr. md, to measure ; mds, mdsa, the moon, a month, 
and its numerous West Aryan congeners. Greek, /m;i» ; 
Dor. /tap; Ion. /i€w, fiifinj (moon), Lat., mensis. Goth, 
mena. A.-Sax., vioiui. Lith., itumesia. Zend, mdo, vmhya. 
Pers., mdh, mdldna. Kourd, ToaJi, vieh. Belout, mdlti. 
Afghan, miashia. Osset., niai, met. Arm., amis, Irish, 
mis, tnios. Anc. Slav., miesetsi. There appears to have 
been three principal fonnationa in early times upon the 
root md, under which the above examples ranged them- 
selves ; that in ma simply, to which the Zend and Osset. 
with suffixes and i belong ; that iu mas, to which the 
Sanskr., Pers., Kourd., Belout, Afgh., Aimen., Irish, Slav., 
and Greek (jj.fi<i) belong; and that in mdrut (i.e., mS. + ana, 
see Benfey), to which the Greek (/iij»", fuiv), Lat,, Goth., 
Lith., A.-Sax. belong. The contradistinction preserved in 
the Hawaiian and Samoan between the dark and waning 
moon, ma-vii, ma-una, and the bright or shining moon, 
ma-sina, vm-hina, confirms the inference that ma was a 
primary, original name for the moon in Polynesian, and 
nearest kin to the Zend and Osset. formations. This 
ancient form in vm or viba may still he detected in the 
Gilolo (Gani) jid-i, the moon, and the Sulu Island /it-aum, 
id. 
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Ma" a', J. Haw., a sling ; n. to sling, cast, throw away. 
N. Zeal., maka, to thiow. Tab., maa, a sling, to sling 
atones, cloven, divided. Tong., -inaka, a stone ; joako^, a 
aliiig. Sam., TTta'a, a stone ; ma'ata, a sling ; Tna'a'a, 
hard, strong; via'a-i, sharp, cutting, applied to tools, fire, 
words ; ma'a-u, a biting stone, a poisonous stone ; ma'a- 
ma'a, small stones, stony, Marq., malca. to fight. 

Sanskr., vtakka, a warrior, sacrifice, oblation ; viahhaa- 
ydmi, I fight ; ■maJcsh, to divide, to cut 

Greek, ftax^. battle, fight ; tiaya^uii.lo fight, struggle; 
fiayaipa, a large dirk or knife ; fiaKfXov, an enclosure. 

Lat., macellum, a place where meat, &c., was sold, 
shambles, provision market ; maceria, a wall, enclosure ; 
macto, to honour by sacrifice, to appease. 

Irish, machair, combat. 

Goth., vieki, a sword. Sax., Tndid, id. A.-Sax., viece. 
viexe, id. Scand., maebiT, id. 

Auc Slav., Tneii, mi6i, glaive, lllyr., mac, id. PoL, 
miecs, id. 

Pers., mak, muk, lance, javelin. 

Ma'a^ v. Haw., to accustom oneself, gain knowledge 
by practice ; s, experience, manners gained by practice ; 
maia-K, ready, prepared; Jwa'a-^ea, cunning, crafty. Tab., 
mata-u, be accustomed or used to a thing ; mala-i, skilful, 
dexterous. Sam., mata~u, to consider, to mark attentively. 
Fiji., ■mala-i, a mechanic. 

Greek, /xav$avca, aor. 2, fiaOeip, to learn, to acquire a 
habit, be accustomed to ; na8o<^, custom ; iiaToi, search ; 
/M7T(?, wisJom, cunning, craft, 

Liddell and Scott, after Curtius, refer the.se Greek 
words to the Sanskrit man; Benfey refers fiavOavm, 
fiaroi;, to Sanskrit math, manth. The way is somewhat 
long in both cases. Either may be correct, but I think 
the Polynesian connection should not be overlooked. 

Ma'a^ adj. Haw., going about here and there, loiter- 
ing.loafing. Tah., ma'a-wia'a, foolish, vain,useless. Marqu., 
mam^'a, foolish. Fiji., vaka-mamaka, proud, buckish. 

Greek, fiaTj}, folly, fault ; funaa, he idle, loiter, dally j j 
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fiaTtuof, foolish, useless, trifiing. Liddell and Scott suggest 
that fMm] is derived from fiaa, to seek without finding. 

Mai, adv. Haw., a word of prohibition, " do not," always 
used imperatively before verba ; -mai-helc, mai-haria, " do 
not go," " do not do it." Marqu,, u-moi, a similar imper. 
negative, " do not," also simply " not ; " au-ma, not at all, 
by no means. 

Sanskr., Tnd, a prohibitive particle, an imper. " do not," 
a positive " no." 

Greek, /mj, no, not 

Lat, ne, prohib. particle, related to ftT} and rnd, accord- 
ing to Liddell and Scott and Benfey, permut. of m 
and n. 

Maia, b. Tah., midwife ; mata-a, animal that has given 
birth. 

Greek, /muo, good mother, nurse, midwif& In Dor., 
a grandmother. Liddell and Scott give no etymon or 
reference. 

The existence of this word in the Tahitian and Greek 
seems to indicate that it was once common to the un- 
divided Aryan stock. No other Polynesian, no other 
Indo-European branch has preserved it, though all have 
numerous variations of the original theme ma, as express- 
ing a parent 

Maitai, adj. Haw,, good, beautiful, excellent, proper ; 
)ftOi-au, skill, ingenuity, wisdom ; raai-de, skill in using 
words. Tah., maitai, be well in any sense, good, holy, 
happy; maiere, to wonder, ponder, be surprised, delibe- 
rately, wary, Marqu., mci-lai.; Rarot, viei-taki, good, 
handsome, proper, N. Zea\.,pai, good, Amboyna (Lariki), 
mwii, good; (Batumerali), «-ffi«i-si, id, Ceram. (Camarian), 
mai, id. Mai., bai, haik, id. Malg,, mai-nou, proper, neat, 
pure; ■ma-mai, good. 

That the root of all these Polynesian and Indonesian 
forms is Tnai will probably not be contested, but viai 
with that ancient double-consonantal sound of mb, of 
which some of the tribes of the Aryan family retained 
one, others the otlier constituent element. Thus, in 
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contse of time, the m sound prevailed with some, the 
h or its variant p with others ; and thus the X. Zeal pax, 
ifae Mai. hai, the Amboj. -mai, retained in the Haw. 
and Tah. mai-tai and the Rarot, inei-taki, are originally 
one and the same word. 

I have found no West Aryan relatives of this wind 
except the 

Sanskr. (Ved,), nwy-oa, enjoyment ; ma^o-iAd, yielding 
enjoyment ; may&kha, light, splendour, beauty ; may^ra, 
a peacock, Beutey gives no etymon. 

Lat., hto, heatus, may probably conaect with thiSL At 
least they seem to have do relations with the Indo-Euro- 
pean circle. 

Ma'c', Ma'd'c, v. Haw., to moisten, make wet ; s. 
dampness, moisture ; also a general name for green herbs, 
grass, shrubbery, &c, Sam., -ma'uu, grass, weeds. Tab., 
mauu, wet, damp; mou, coarse grass. Marqn^ m<niht, 
bulrushes. N. Zeal., maku, dampness, moisture ; makuku, 
moist, fresh, cool. Malg., muza, wave, billow, Sunda., 
mi-is, damp, moiat, Gilolo (Gaui), maku-Jin, cool, cold. 
Sanguir., matuno, id. 

Sauskr. (Vei.i.), mad, " originally to be wet " (Benfey), to 
get drunk ; madhu, sweet, the season of spring, water ; 
madayitnu, a cloud ; vtadkura, agreeable, tender ; niAd- 
hava, spring, spirituous liquor, a large creeper {GcBrtnera 
raeemosa) ; Tnddhura, Arab, jasmine. 

Greek, /xo^ao), be wet, moist, to run off, as water, fall off, 
aa hair; /ioSftiwa, the water-lily; /iefiij, the drinking of 
strong drink ; fie6v, wine ; /iuSo?. dampness ; ^vSaw, be wet, 
damp, clammy. Liddell and Scott refer /ivBo-i to Sanskr, 
mid, viscidus fio, be unctuous, to liquefy. Its Vedic sense, 
however, according to Benfey, is " to rejoice," and he con- 
nects Sanskrit mid with the Greek futBaw. to smile. 

Lat., madeo, be wet, moist ; viadidus ; madulsa, a 
drunkard ; maslns, young, new, fresh ; malula, a vessel 
to hold liquor. 

A-Sax., mcedewe, meadow, low, watery, and grass-covered 

id; medu, mead or wine. 
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Russ., rjtotzu, to wet; makayu, to dip, soak. 

Illyr,, mas, new wine. 

Pers., mast, drunk. 

Welab, mwydaw, to wet. 

While nearly all the West Aryan branches in some form 
or other have retained the sense " wet, moisture, damp- 
ness," none, as far as I know, has retained the sense of 
"green lierba, grass, ahruhbery," unless the Sax. meaiia, 
Lat. matta. Russ., mat, a mat, a texture of sedge, rushes, 
tlags, &c., would indicate a connection. 

Mau*, v. Haw,, to continue, endure, be firm, remain 
perpetually, everlasting. Sam., moM. bo firm, be fast, 
unwavering, to dwell. Marqn., m-an, be firm, be assured, 
a law; mau-ki, to hold fast. Fiji., mau, sit still, be firm. 
In Haw., mau, s, means also the side of a mountain below 
the naked top, where people may live. In Mangar., mou, 
a hill, a mound, Derivs. Haw., maur-na, s. a mountain, 
highland ; adj. large, sweliing, extensive. Sam., inaunga, 
a hill, a mountain, a dwelling-place; mau-alunga, high, 
tall, elevated ; m/iu-lalo, low, deep ; iiiati-tu, stand firm ; 
mau-mau-a'i, be firm, unyielding. Tab., maua, moua, a 
mountain. N. Zeal., Tttaitnga, id. 

A, Pictet (Orig, Ind.-Eur., i. 127) refers the Latin moTU 
and its West Aryan congeners — Irish, main, muine, a 
mountain ; Welsh, mynydd, mwnt, id. ; Gael., monadh, id. ; 
Armor., mane, mene, id. ; Pers., man, a heap, a pile ; Lith., 
mipii-a, id, — from a root man, whence the verb mdnidati, 
mdjidan, to remain in place, to dwell, and the s. mdn, a 
resting-place, a dwelling, and whence also the Latin majieo 
and the Greek /levw, to stay, remain, stand fast. Sut 
Liddell and Scott, after Curtius, refer maTieo and fieveo to 
a root fuuu, with a development into man or men akin to 
Sanskrit man, to think, that seems to me very bewildering. 
The Latin Ttmnco, the Greek fieva, the Persian mdn, and 
Zend n-7ndna, demeure, dwelling, cannot possibly, with a 
radical sense of "to stay, remain, be firm," refer them- 
selves to the Sanskrit man, to think, or tlie Greek ftaa, 
which Liddell and Scott see beyond it, I think that 




there must have been another /lau or fiavto, with the seuse 
of " firmness, hardness, endurance," to which the latin, 
Greek, Persian, as well as the Polynesian refer themselves. 

Mail*.', s. Haw., an obsolete general name for fiah, now 
only occurring in compound namea of particular kinds of 
fish, as nuiAa-e, inalia-ha, maJia-viea, vmha-inoe, maha-wda, 
all diflerent species of fish. In Sam. the dolphin is called 
masi-vutai; in Haw. and Tab., ma/tt-mnAt. 

Sanskr., matsya, mataa, maHha.Gsh. Maratb., maaa; 
Bengal., mdck ; Singhal., maisa, mam, id, 

Pers., mdki, fiah. Kurd., vxahei; Afgh., tnahai, id. 

Irish, nuas, fish. 

Maha', v. Haw.,to liide a thing away, to steal ; maha-o, 
the pith of a tree or vegetable, a soft or decayed place in 
the centre or body of a tree, a hole in a tree ; adj. defec- 
tive in the centre, rotten, hollow ; maJia-oi, impertinent, 
bold and immodestly foi ward. Marqu., maha-e, to forget ; 
vuika-ti, joy; vtaho-a, hidden. Sam., wioso, be low tide, 
be sour, ofl'ensive, as the smell of putrefying things; 
maae-i, bad conduct, impropriety ; mase-pa, id. Fiji., 
jnam, asleep, as the feet or hands, to be silent ; masa-ta, 
the ebb-tide ; masa-lai, corrupt, putrid, sour. Tah., meAd, 
be hiding, a hiding-place. 

Sanskr,, mach, ma-Ack, much, muAck, to cheat, be wicked, 
to boast. 

Pers., mang, fraud, deception, thief, gambling; mvgk, a 
priest, 

Greek, /ijjj^o? and /itjxap, means, expedient, remedy ; 
/ufffavov, means for charming and bewitching others ; 
fiayyaveia, jugglery, trickery. 

Lat., inango, a tricky merchant. 

Irish, mang, fraud, trickery, ruse. 

Lith., Tnaklote, a deceiver ; manga, a prostitute. 

Sax., mangian, to negotiate. 

Liddell and Scott refer the Greek /ti^^os to the same 
root as fi^hot and /*ijtk, i.e., to fiaw, to strive after, desire ; 
and they refer fiasf^avov, &e., to fiaaaa, to handle, touch, 
squeeze, knead. Under correction, I would suggest that 
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tlie Polynesian inaha. and the Sanskrit tuixch, vtanch, offer 
better etymons than fiao> or fMtraia. I am aware Beofey 
and A, Pictet refer the Sanskrit mdya, wisdom, a juggler, 
asuia, fraud, deceit, trickery, magic, illusion, to a com- 
posite 'man + ya, from vian, to think, and defend the deriva- 
tion by referring to g&ya, woman, from gan, gignere, and 
to dyu, living, from an, spirare ; but apparent analogy is 
not always proof, as I have frequently experienced in this 
work, and it ia therefore possible that mdya, wisdom, is 
an ancient form of a Sanskrit mackya or a Polynesian 
maha, before the former became a synonym for the per- 
veision of wisdom, and while the latter designated wisdom 
as sometliiug concealed. Liddell and Scott indicate that 
the Greek fiaryo-; is from the same root as /ifyai — San- 
skrit mak, mafiant, ^teat, powerful, honoured, tind the 
same is intimated by A. Pictet But the Persian Magi 
must have been wise before they became great and 
honoured — they certainly did not become, or were called, 
wise on account of their greatness. There were wise men 
in every family aud every tribe before there was a college 
of wise men, a priesthood. Hence I think myself Justified 
in referring the Greek fuvyo^ to the Sanskrit mdya, with 
the primary sense of wisdom, and to the Polynesian inaha, 
with the perhaps still older sense of concealing, and to the 
Sanski'it macA, waAch, and their kindred, when wisdom 
had deteriorated into canning, trickery and fraud.' 

' Since writing the above I liure tmijii, taadit que, d&DS le grand nom- 

raad M. Franjoig Ltnormant's into- bro d'eiemplea ijn'on en possMe, 

reating worV " Lk Langue Primi- il eit invariableuieut emya ou itnga, 

tive de In Cbold^," whero, upropaa pr^entont le aufliie des d^rir^ 

of tha word ^701, on p. 367 I find »dJBOtifs en 3a do rnccudien. (Teat 

the f ullawing : "Enfindoit trauver en eff ut ccrtaiDement un mot de cette 

ici M place le titre dea docteura derniere langne, em-i/a, 'glorieux, 

chold^na, emija or imga, dont U auguate,' pria tiiia natarellument 

Bibles fait I'D. . . . C'est Ih le Dom comme UD titre saoerdotal on 

dont lee Greca oat fait itaym quand doCtoraL" Thus then thia paYat 

ils placent des Magea en Cbaldde. haa neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor 

On a cherchd d'atwcd h, ce titre line Poljneiiaa parentage, but ia Aoca- 

origine i^mitique et on I'a rapport^ dian, i.e., Turanian. Be it ao. The 

a ]a racine pDV' Maia dana ce caa Sanabrit marA, the Greek ltrix<n, 

il deyrait rev,^tir te plus aouvent, still temain to claim kindred wjtli 

ainon constamment, la forme dea tbe Fulynesian mafia, ruud. 
iiominatifi Msyriena, en eaigu pour 




Benfey refers ihe Greek fieyapov. iMvyapov, chamber, 
hall, cave, adjtus, and the 0. H. Germ, ga-mah, New 
Germ, ge-mach, to the Sanskr. viak, he great, to adore, 
honour, Liddell and Scott seem to douht whether fieyapop, 
ftayapov, refers itself to ^£705, and thence to the Sanskr. 
mch. A. Fictet does not refer at all to it or its probable 
etjTnon. In this uncertainty, and in the absence of any 
Sanskr. descendant of mah designating " a chamber, hall, 
cave, house," &c., it may he pennilted to refer the 0. H. 
Germ, ga-mah and the Greek futfapov to the Polynes. 
viaJia, to hide, concenl. 

Mahi, v. Haw., to dig the ground, till, cultivate; ». 
cultivation, planting ; adj. strong, energetic, as a labourer ; 
moa-mahi, a 6j;hting cock. N, Zeal,, jnahi, to work; kai- 
tiuthi, a servant. Sam,, masi, the pounded and fermented 
bread-fruit ; masi-viaai, the smart of a wound. Fiji., masi, 
to ruh, to scour; maai-masi-a, hread-fruit in a certain 
state. 

Sanskr., maeina, adj. weil-grotind; mas-rina, soft, 
polished. No etymon by Benfey, 

Greek, /A070!, 1*0x^01, toil, trouble, hard work, distress ; 
fiaari^, a scourge, plague, whip. Liddell and Scott refer 
this latter to 1^;, a leather strap or thong, and that to the 
Sanskrit si, to bind. I fail to see the cause for the elision 
of the aspirated iota, /, and therefore think that fuurn^ 
refers itself better to the same root as the Sanskrit iiiasina 
and the Polynesian mahi, maai. 

Lat, macer, lean, emaciated, careworn ; viaccro, make 
soft or tender. 

Maka, s. Haw., eye, face, edge, shoot, bud, offspring ; 
maka-maka, friend, intimate, relative ; rnal-a and hoo' 
maka, beginning, commencement. Sam,, mata, eye, face, 
point, edge, source, spring ; mata-mata, to look at ; Faa., 
mata, to sharpen, have the appearance of; 'a-mata, to 
commence, begin. Tah., mata, eye, face, beginning, edge ; 
haa-Tjuila, to begin. Tong., mata, eye, face, &c ; ma-mala, 
to look. In nearly all the Polynesian dialects the com- 
pound Maia-rild, Mata-ri'i, Mata-li'i, is a name for the con- 
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stelktioD Pleiades, lit. " the small eyes," and in Tahiti tiie 
name of a year was mata-rii, reckoned from the appear- 
ance of those stars above the horizon. Fijian, mata, eye, 
face, presence, origin ; mala-ka, morning, the dawn. New 
Guinea (Matu), mata, eye. 

The different applications of this ancient word in the 
kindred Asonesian dialects may he seen in the following 
tahle : — 

Celebes . , . Tjtato, eye; ta-u-mata-aeii, male appearance, 



Amboyna 

Teor . . 

Suparua . . . 
Mentawej Island 
Biinjak Island . 
Singkel . . . 
Ent-aBo . . . 
Malay .... 
Sun<Ia nnd Java 
MalgasBe . . . 
TiJore .... 
GiloloCGani) . 



tau-mata-balnne, womou. 



mata, eye. 

mata, eye ; meia, tongue. 

mala, mali-TJio, mala-eah, eye. 

matin, eye ; matin-alu, face. 

mata, eye. 

Tnaiu, eye ; lu-niatti, man. 

mala, eye. 

wiain, eye. 



mata, eye ; 
matit, eye. 



m«io, li- 



moda, mouth. 
tu-muf, moutli. 



Corresponding to tlie Polynesian mala-ri'i and maia-ka, 
we find the Sunda maia-powi, the Malay mata-hari, the 
Celebes mata-alo and Timta-rmt, the Engano bahka-kaka, the 
llanjak Island mata-botai, the Amboyna ria-mata, the 
Malgasse massu-andni, also mas-luk, all signifying the 
sun. 

Sanskr., mukha, face, mouth, front, commencement, 
beak of a bird, tip, point of a thing; a'Aepiii-rnvkha, tip of 
the fingers; maha-mvJcha a crocodile (big-mouth). No 
etymon given by Benfey. 

Lat, ToaxUla (?), chin. 

Sax,, mulk, mouth. Goth., miinth, id. 

Examples of relationship are few among the Indo- 
European branches, and even viukka, maxUla, and mulk 
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have either had no satisfactory etymons assigned them, 
or have been left standing in the cold awaiting further 
examination. Among tlie tribea of the Hindu-Kush, 
down whose slopes so many ethnic waves have tumbled 
on the world below, the application o£ this word in its 
Sanskrit and Gothic form to the "face" may still be 
fouud. The Shinaa of Gilgit, and the Narisati and 
Kliowaree of the Chitral Valley use mukh or nwofc for 
face or cheek ; the Chilisa and the Gaware of the Indus 
Valley use iiiuii for face or cheek ; and, following the 
Sanskrit sense of " front, commencement," they present lis 
with the further derivatives of pu-muko (Gilgil), first; 
nmtoh (Chiliss), id. ; munsh (Torwalak), id. ; pa-mvJc (Bush- 
gali), before. Even the Malays have adopted this sense 
in kola-jimJca, " a suburb ; " pangking-muka, " an anti- 
chamber, a verandah." 

Maka'd, V, Haw., compoimd of ina intens, and ha'u, 
to fear, dread, tremble, hold in reverence, Sam., mata'u, 
to fear. Tab., mor-tau, id. N, Zeal., ma-tahi, be afraid. 
Fiji,, iaku-mogemogc, to writhe, to struggle, as in pain ; 
taku-tibi-tibi, the vibratory motion of light reflected on 
the water. Marqu,, mc-ta'u, to fear. Tab., ma-ta'u. fear, 
dread. Jav., Mai., taeul, fear. Tagal., tacot, id. Malg., 
taliols. 

Sanskr. (Ved.), iak, to start; taiik, tang, to live in dis- 
tress, to stumble, shake. 

Greek, rap^i/?, quick, swift, sudden. 

Maxe, v. Haw., to die, perish, suffer, as a calamity ; s. 
death ; adj. dead, hurt, injured, wounded. Sam., Tnate, to 
die, be extinct, be benumbed, cramped, to abate, as high 
wind. Tab,, maie, to die, be ill, sick, or hurt. Polynes., 
ubique, mate, death. Fiji., ma/e, to die, be sick ; mate- 
mate, sickly. MaL, Pulo Nias, Celebes, Aru and Key 
I&\,, mate, mail, death, dead. Malg.,/aii, id. Jav., ^wit, 
id. Motu (N, Guinea), mati, dead. Allied to this is 
probably the Haw,, Sam., Tah., et aL ma'i, sickness, 
disease, to be sick, ailing, Marqu., Harot., maki, a sore, 
be wounded. 
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I know not what may be the Sanskrit equivalent of 
this word, unless it be wMli, in the sense of "to crush, 
hurt, kill, distress ; " for I think it hardly probable that 
the concrete sense of "to chura" could have been the 
original sense of -matK 

Pers., mat, confused, astonished ; itiaikar^n, to make 
check, in chess-playing. 

Goth., g<x-ma%ds, bruised, maimed. Sax., gc-tiuiad, akin 
to Engl. -mad. Germ, and Swed., matt, weak, feeble, 
languid, Swed., smoida to languish ; moda, trouble, with 



The Malgasse and Javanese variants in fate and pati 
would seem to indicate a possible connection with the 
Greek iraerx^, iraGeiv; the Lat. patior, to suffer, undei^o_ 
perhaps Sonakr. badh, to hurt, to trouble ; hi-hkalsa, dis- 
gust, abhorrence, cruel; and the Polynes. mate, through 
some ancient and once common form in mb, softened to / 
in the one case, and hardened to^ in the other. 

Maku, adj. Haw., full-grown, firm, hard, full-sized ; 
metku-a, full-grown, of full age ; v. to be lai^e, to grow, to 
strengthen. Tab., matu-a, strong, vigorous, hard, fixed; 
•matua-u'u, aged, time-worn ; matua-tua, be vigorous, as an 
elderly person, settled. Sam., -matu-a, full-grown, fit to 
pluck or dig up, elderly ; adv. very, exceedingly ; marks 
the superlative degree. Tong., motu-a, full-grown, ripe ; 
malu-a, an old man. Fiji., mata-a, ripe, fit, mature ; adv, 
strongly, vigorously. Mai., tuwah, old. Balta (Sumatra), 
orang-hatuah, an old man. 

Lat., 7naturas, ripe, right, proper, seasonable. 

IMala^, v. Haw., to swell, grow large, putT up ; s. a 
swelling, enlargement, cultivated ground, a garden. Sam., 
mala, adj. soft; s. a new plantation; malae, open space 
for public meetings. Tah., marae, adj. cleared of wood, 
weeds, &o., as a garden ; s. place of worship. Tong., vialai, 
a cleared ground for public purposes. N. Zeal., inara, a 
garden; marae,g. courtyard. Su.nd!L,mclak,pelalc,to plant. 
Sanskr., mala-ya, a garden; mala, a field; vidid, a 
garland ; indlati, a bud ; mdta-kara, a gardener. 
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Greek, ptv\Kov ; Dor., ftoKov, au apple, generally any 
tree-friiit, a girl's breasts, the cheeks, sweUinga under the 
eyes ; ^/m?, llie fist ; fuippa/JMi, to fight, to box, do battle. 
LiddeU and Scott aa well as Denfey refer fiapvafitu to 
Sanskr. mrin,, to kill, mri, death, but give no etymon for 
(Miprj. fist, hand. 

Lat., mala, the pufled-out cheek, the jaw ; mnlus, an 
apple-tree. 

Mala* and Malaia, s. Sam., calamity ; udj. unfor- 
tunate, miserable. Haw., viala-oa, sad, sorrowful; matai- 
lena, bitter, acid, unpalatable. Tong., mala, misfortune. 
Tah., viara, an old name for Awa {Piptr metk) ; mara- 
viara, bitter, acid. Malg., maTa, viarats, bitter, sharp. 
Amboyna, mariiio, sour. N. Celebes, ■mansiiu), id. Fiji., 
malai, withered, 

Greek, /ituXo;, toil, struggle ; fiioKw, feeble, sluggish ; 
fiMiXvofiai, be worn out. LiddeU and Scott give no 
etymon or reference to this class of words. Benfey refers 
them to Sauskr. taai. The Greek fiapaivm, to quench, as 
fire, die out, waste, wither, would seem as nearly related 
to Sauskr. m/ni and Polynes. malaia, as to Sanskr. mri, 
to which Liddell and Scott refer it. In Bravid. (Tamil), 
7)idr is to be confused, be lazy; mdl, to die, to perish. 

Sanskr., inlai, grow weary, be faint, languid; miani, 
decay, weariness. 

Lat., a-marus, bitter, harsh, sharp ; marceo, to wither, be 
faint, feeble ; mmrco, to mourn, be afflicted ; vwra, delay, 
hindrance. 

Goth,, inournan, to mourn, be troubled. 

Maiala, s. Sam., charcoal ; tnalala-ola, live coals. Tah., 
mara-ia, black, dark colour, a dark native cloth, a negro 
or bliick man. Haw., mala-o, obsol. ; vialao-lao, twilight, 
between day and night. 

To tliis word probably refers itself the Polynes. colour- 
expression, viz,, Haw., inde, yellow ; Sam,, Tnelo-inelo, red ; 
Tong., mclo, yellow, brown, tawny j Amboyna, mala, blue ; 
Ceram., inarah, blue, merah, red ; Mai. and Bi^jon, meraA, 
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blue. 



moro-nago, 
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red ; Celebes, vicrai, 
yellow, &c. 

Saaakr., mala, dirt, filth, defilement ; sin. malina, dirty, 
black, obscure, bad; mdlin-ya., blackness; Ttiardla, cloud, 
lamp-black, 

Greek, /j^Xw;, originally any dark colour, dark-red, 
dai'k-blue, swarthy, murky ; fioKvva, to stain, sully, defile ; 
fiopov, the black mulberry. 

Lat., ■nalus, bad, &c. ; morns, dark-coloured, black, a 
mulberry ; TnerWa, a blackbird. 

Sax., tiubI, mat; Germ., inalU, spot, mark, stain. Swed,, 
7iidlm, a cloud ; mulcn, cloudy, dark, sad. 

Mau, v. Haw., also mali-mali, to beseech, beg, flatter, 
soothe ; nialie, still, quiet, aoft, gentle. Tong., Sam., malic,- 
well, agreeable, satisfied. Tah., marie, be silent. Fiji., 
mamari, apologise, excuse, flatter. 

Sauskr., mrij, to rub, stroke, wipe, cleanse ; Tiidry, id. 

Greek, afieX-yto, to milk, squeeze, press out; afxepya, to 
pluck, pull out ; onopyvvfu, to wipe off. 

Lat, mulceo, stroke, touch gently ; vmljeo, to milk ; 
mvlier, a woman ; lac (for mlac)y milk. 

Goth., milnks, milk. Sax., meoluk, id. 

Lith., miUzii, to rub with the hands. 

Malo', s. Haw., a strip of kapa or cloth tied around 
the loins of men to hide the sexual organs. Polynesian, 
ubique, malo, maro, id., ceinture, gii'dlo-cloth, breech- 
cloth. 

Sanskr., mal, maU, to hold; malla, a cup; maltaka, a, 
leaf to wrap up something, a cup ; maid-mallaka, a piece 
of cloth worn over tlie privities. 

Greek, fiyjpvo/^ai ; Dor., fiapuofioi, to draw up, furl, wind 
round. No etymon in Liddell aud Scott. 

Malo*, v. Haw., to dry up, as water in pools or rivers, 
be dry, as land, in opposition to water, to wither, as 
vegetables drying up ; inaloo, id., diy, barren. Tah., Tnaro, 
dry, not wet; marohi, dry, withered. A later application 
of this word in a derivative sense is probably the Sam, 
jnalo, to be hard, be strong ; malosi, strong ; the Marqu. 
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tiiao, firm, solid ; N. Zeal., maroAc, dry ; Rarot, Man^, 
vtaro, dry and liaitl, as land. 

Sanskr., mri, to die ; maru, a desert, a moniitaiu ; marut, 
the deities of wind ; marka, s body ; markara, a barren 
woman ; mart-ya, a mortar, the earth ; mira, ocean. 

For tlie argument by which A. Pictet connects mara 
and mira with mri, see " Orig. Ind-Eur," i. i lo-i 1 1. It ia 
doubtless correct But in that case " to die " could hardly 
have been the primary sense or conception of mri. To 
the early Aryans the desert, the maru, which approached 
their abodes on the west, must have presented itself 
primarily under the aspect of " dry, arid, sterile, barren," 
a sense still retained in the Polynesian maro. Hence the 
sense of "to wither, to die," ia a secondary one. Again, 
those ancient Aryans called the deity of the wiud the 
Mand ; and if that word, as it probably does, refers itself 
to the root or stem mri-, the primary sense of that word 
was certainly not " to die," for the winds are not necessarily 
" killing," but they are " drying," and that ia probably the 
original sense of their name. 

Lath, mA/rior, mors, &c. 

Sax., moT, Eng., mwr, equivalent to the Sanskr. maru. 

Malu, s. Haw., a shade, the shadow of anything that 
keeps o£F the sun ; peace, quiet, secret, unlawfully. Sam., 
■tnatu, shade, shelter; adj. coo], soft, gentle; maiit-malu, 
overcast, cloudy. Tah., riiaru, shade, covert, soft, gentle, 
easy. Marqu., mau, shade, shelter. Mang., ■mom, secret. 
Fiji., malu-malu, sliade; malua, gently. Malg., mo/u, 
maluts, obscure, in the shade, Amblaw, mahh, soft. 
Amboyna, Saparua, Ceram, main, maru, soft. 

Greek, /m»X»/, the armpit ; " urro fui\T)<;," under the arm- 
pit, secretly, furtively. Liddell and Scott'give no reference; 
its etymon unknown. But it combines in a remarkable 
degree the two principal senses of the Polynesian r/utlu, 
" shade and softness." Probably fiT^poi, the upper part of 
the tliigb, the ham, is akin to /laXij, the conditions of that 
portion of the thigh corresponding to those of the 
armpit. 
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Lat, ala, armpit, shoulder, wing. According to Lid- 
dell and Scott — /taXt;, " the /i thrown off." 

Mamo, i. Haw., children, descendants, posterity. Tah,, 
Marqu., mavio, race, lineage, N. Zeal., momo, id. 

Goth., mammo, flesh. 

Sanakr., mdniaa (?), flesh. No reference in Benfey'a 
Sansk. Diet. 

ManaI, v. Haw., chew food for infanta ; s. a mouthfuL 
Sam., manga, a mouthful of chewed awa ; faa-rnanga, open 
the mouth, to gape. Toug., Marqu., mana, manga, chewed 
food. Tah., jnaa (n elided), food, provisiona Pulo Niaa, 
manga, to eat Celebea, ittonga, id. 

Lat., mando-ere, to chew, masticate. Benfey refers 
maiido to Sanskrit -mad, originally " to be wet," then "to 
he drunk." It is possible, but la it ao ? Does the Sanskrit 
ma-nduTa, a stable, the Greek fiavSpa, stable, fold, byre, 
enclosure for animals, and the Latin mandra, id., derive 
from the same root as the Latin mayidere, to chew? 

Maka*, s. Haw., branch of a tree, limb of a body, the 
cross piece of a cross ; v. to branch out, be divided ; mana- 
ma-}ia, branching, projecting, fingers or toes, as coupled 
with lima or xavae; manea, the hoof of a beast, the nail 
of fingers or toes, the claw of beast or bird, the ball of a 
man's foot; mana-Jtalo, stretch the arms and legs in 
swimming, Marqu., menana, fins of fish, Tong., manga, 
anything forked or straddling, barbed. N. Zeal., manga, a 
branch. Sam., manga, a brancli, anything forked or 
curved ; manga-manga, branched, forked. Tah., maa, 
cloven, divided ; mani-ao, foot or toes. Amblaw, -wangan 
{w for m), finger. Engano, minu-afa, finger (a/a, hand). 

Lat., -manus, hand. Benfey refers this to Sanskrit mA, 
to measure. But as neither the Sanskrit itself nor any 
other West Aryan dialect has retained any application of 
this ancient vid to the hand, manus, as " the measurer," it 
may be permitted to seek a relative for the Latin man'us in 
the Polynesian mana. 

Masa* 8. H.iw., power, energy, authority, intelligence ; 
manana, be angiy, displeasud ; Iioo-mana, to worship, 
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reverence ; hm-mava-mana, use magical incantatioiis, 
Borecry. Sam., -mana, superaatnral power; Tnano-mana, 



bear in mind, remember; 
to love, desire. Tab,, 

manageable. Toiig., ma\ 
sign, wonder, miracla 



mana-fu, to tbiuk; mano-tneo. 
■mana, power, might ; manorO, 
a, thunder, omen. Fiji., mana. 
Also used when addressinj 



dons, ^H 

nana, ^H 

■nua, ^H 

■noro, . ^H 

nana, ^H 



deity or at the close of a prayer, equivalent to " Amen, 
so be it." Malg., minai, mineh, insane. 

To the stem of this word or its root doubtless refers 
itself another series of Polynesian derivatives, viz. : Haw.. 
manawa, s. feelings, afiection, sympatby ; the soft place in 
the beads of infants, Tong., manawa, breath, feelings, 
disposition. Sam., manawa, v. to breathe, to throb, pulsate ; 
s. the belly, the anterior fontaneile of children; vianawa- 
si, fearful. Tab., mnjwwn, the belly, the interior of man ; 
mattawa-fale, be in bitterness of j;rief of mind ; Ttiana- 
wa-nawa, to think, to ponder; manavm^Hl, e&gei desire. 
Marqu., menawa, belly, breathing, breath. K. ZeaL, 
manawa, to breathe. Mangar., matiawa, belly, disposition, 
tem|>er. 

Within the Polynesian area proper I bave not found 
any derivative of this family used to express the sense of 
"man" or "mankind." The Asonesian, Sunda, Alalay, 
Coram, Matabello, Sanguir, Ceram,, maniisia, maniua, 
matieah, evidently refer to later Sanskrit or Sanskritoid 
sources. 

Sauskr., man, to think, consider, desire, respect ; manas, 
mind, intellect; mami,, manvs, man = " the thinker;" 
maviri, a wise man ; mdn, lo honour, respect ; m&nirika, a 
scorcerer ; mantra, holy sayings, prayer ; manava, human, 
mankind, a boy ; mdnin, manavant, proud ; viTid, re- 
member. 

Zend, manihra, magic formula, incantation. 

Greek, /lacTis, a seer, a diviner, one who utters oraclea ; 
lii}vii, Itor. /lavt;, wrath, divine wrath ; /taipofiai ; fxevo^ 
might, foi-ee, strength, courage, temper; fivijuv, memory. 

Lat., mcTts, mind ; mtmini, remember ; vieniior, to lie ; 
jnotieo, to remind ; inonstro, point out, show ; monstrum, an 
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unlacky omen, strange, &c. Perhaps vates, a prophet, 
seer (v for m). 

Goth,, vmn, I thiok ; manna, man; minan, munan, 
think, consider; muns, mind, meaning, A.-Sax., manian, 
munan. O. H. Germ,, minnia, love; vtanen, to put in 
mind; mcina, meaning. Swed., minne, memory, mind; 
munter, cheerful. 

Irish, manadh, incantation, divination, omen ; menar, to 
think ; tnewme, soul, mind. 

lith., moniti, to bewitch ; minti, think ; pra-mona, 
invention, 

A. PicLet (Orig, Ind.-Eur., ii. 546) says, "D'aprfes toutes 
les analogies connuea, le sens priraitif de ces racinea" 
(the abstract idea of thinking, reflection, mind, &c.) " doit 
avoir ci& plus on moins materiel, niais il eat souvent 
difficile k reconnaitre." If the primitive material sense 
has been lost in the Sanskrit man and its West Aryan 
congeners (the Latin manus excepted), may not the Poly- 
nesian mana, limbs of body, claws of birds or beasts, &c., 
supply the missing link, and furnish that primitive 
material sense from which those of power, energy, will, 
feeling, thoi^ht, &o., were the facile and secondary deve- 
lopments ? 

Masai, a. Haw., instrument for stringing flowers for 
wreatlis. Sam., rtianaia, handsome, good-looking; faa- 
manaia, to adorn ; manongi, fragrant Ratat., manea. 
Marqu., Ttiainai, handsome. Tong,, aka-manea, to adoru. 
Tab., mojioi, sweet-scented oil. Celebes (Bouton), mina/c, 
oil Biajon, mange, id. Mai and Sunda., mmijak, id. ; 
ka-minian, frankincense. Sula Isl., mina, sweet. Amb- 
law, miria, id, Teor,, mintk, id. Buru (Waiapo), dxif-mina, 
id, Mai. and Binjon, mania, id. Engano, moneh-nione-h, 
id. Siugkel Isl., inonde, handsome. 

Sanskr,, mangh, viank, to adorn ; vumgala, lucky, pro- 
pitious, burnt-o fieri ng, turmeric; inanlntra, a mirror; 
mani, precious stone, a jewel, fleshy processes hanging 
from the neck of a goat; vui'^ivaka, a flower; manava, a 
necklace of sixteen strings. 
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Pers., mati^gdA, ear-jewel. 

Anc Irish, maini, precious. Armor., manea^, necklace. 

Greek, iiavot and nawiK, a necklace ; fiaviaxTft, a brace- 
let. Liddell and Scott refer this to fiavov, porous, loose, 
evidently for want of a better etymon. 

Lat., monile, necklace, collar; mon-edula, jackdaw (de- 
Tourer of jewels) ; viania and vtanus, 0. Lat for ionug, 
good, gentle. 

A.-Sax., menas, pi. collara ; haU-mene, necklace. Anc. 
Germ., vrnini, vtaniii, id. 

Anc. Slav., moniato, necklace. 

In " India, What can ic Teach ua ?" pp. 135, 136, Prof. 
Max Miiller refutes the assumption that viatia was a 
Babylonian word borrowed by the old Vedic barda in 
"Rig- Veda," viiL 78, 2. If mana itself does not occnr 
again in the "Kig-Vedo," its derivatives doubtless show 
themselves in the Greek, Latin, Irish, Saxon, and Slave 
above quoted. The Polynesian evidently only retains a 
derivative sense. 

Mano', adj. Haw., numerous, many; s. the number 
four thousand ; mano-mano, many-fold, many, thick to- 
gether. Sam., TiMTio, a myriad, a great number. Tab., 
jnano, many, numerous, one thousand. Tong,, mano, tea 
thousand. Marqu., id., numerous. 

Goth., vianags, many, much ; managei. a crowd, multi- 
tnde ; manat/nan, to abound. Sax., ■meeiieg, many. 

£uss., vmogei, many ; innojv, to multiply. 

Mano*, s. Haw., fountain-head of a stieam of water; 
mano-'wai, channel of a brook or stream. The material 
heart, whence issues the blood as from a fountain; ktt- 
mano, the head of a watercourse, a brook, or stream. N. 
Zeal., manga, s brook. Tab,, tnanu, to float, be aSoat, 
be adrift. 

Sanskr., mangk, move swiftly ; martgiri, a boat. 

Lat, mano-are, to flow, to run. 

Mano*, & Haw., a sliark, Sam., mango, id. Tah., 
moo, id. Miirqu., maho, ma.tgo, id. 
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Sanskr., mdni-kya, the house-lizard ; mona, a crocodile. 
Hind. (Malabar). Tnani, crocodile, alligiitor. 

Meei, s. Haw., an ancient name for iron ; the modem 
name is hao. Only found in Hawaiian dialect. 

Hind. (Kbol), mcdh, iron, 

Slav., miedi, bronze. 

That the Polynesians were acquainted with iron, and 
had names for it, before its introdnction among them by 
Europeans in the aeveuteenth and eighteenth centuries, I 
believe ia low admitted by competent Polynesian scholars. 
Among these names the Hawaiian meki calls our attention 
as one of widespread connections and great antiquity. 

I think philologists will not now question the fact 
that, in naming and defining the various phenomena of 
nature, mankind commenced by giving general names to 
substances of the same nature before it distinguished the 
specific differences between those substances by particular 
names. Thus all metals probably received one or more 
generic names before their differences were noted by 
specific individual names. Thus with colours; thus with 
animals ; thus with the body or the most prominent parts 
of the body ; thus with trees and fruits, &c Thus lan- 
guage grew from vague and general terms to specific 
and more definite, and as mankind dispersed in tribes 
and families, they carried with them these generic terms, 
subject to dialectical dift'erences and phonetic corruption, 
and added to them or dropped from them such concrete 
and definite terms as their mental development and the 
circumstances of their new positions might require. And 
thus, in course oE time, many or most of the originally 
generic and synonymous words became specific appella- 
tions with various tribea Thus only can I account for 
the singular fact that in different sections or tribes of the 
same race the same word frequently signifies difi'erent 
objects or ideas, although, where a close analysis is pos- 
sible, those objects will generally be found to have been, 
or were deemed to be, generically related. 

Applying the foregoing observations to the word now 
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under consideration, it seems obvious to me tbat this 
word, under some ancient form, — whose Dearest relative I 
will not presume to determine, — originally signified metal j 
in general, without any specific reference to iron, gold, I 
copper, silver, Ac, 

The following list will show its varied application : — 
Hind, (Khol), inedh, iron. Slav., mitdi, bronze. Haw,, 
meii, iron. .Tav. and MaL, mas, gold ; hesi (for mbesi), iron. I 
Amboyna, ^wi-^/iA, silver. Malg., vih, iron; vi-/utri, tin. | 
Ceram. masa, gold, Sula IsL, fa-maka, gold, Scand, I 
messing {t and s convertible), brass. Germ., messer (the I 
metal instrument), knife. 

Similarly we find the various applications of another I 
ancient worJ, whose first and general sense doubtless was I 
metal of any kind, then specialised to indicate this or that J 
metal. That word is the Sanskrit ayca, metal generally, . 
then applied specifically to iron, copper, and gold. Zend., | 
ay6, iron, copper. Pers., ayan, iron. LaL, as, copper. [ 
Goth., aiz. copper. 

No Polynesian relative proper now exists among the j 
Pacific groups, but among the Asonesian groups we still 1 
find the following : — Celebes (Bouton), ast, iron ; (Menado), [ 
wassy, iron. Sanguir, wasi, iron. Sunda, vmdja, steeL J 
Malay, iamhadja, copper; badja, steel 

I have purposely omitted the Greek fteraXKov and its I 
apparent kindred in Latin, Welsh, and Irish, as its etymo- 
logy seems not to be well established. Poll and Liddell I 
and Scott refer it to the compound fwra-aXXoi/; A. Pictet, | 
following Gesenius, thinks it is an Arab word, " matata, 
Hebrew matal, cudit, maxime fermm," and that it was I 
brought by the Plieniciaus to Greece. The /icr-dAAa I 
theory is ingenious. It may be correct, but sounds too I 
artificial, and dots not satisfactorily explain the difference I 
in sense between the Latin metallum, metal generally, f 
gold and silver principally, and the Greek ^leraXkov, & I 
mine, trench, ditch, for any purpose, from a salt-pit to & I 
gold-mine, with the specific object generally attached; 0X07 J 
ficraXKov, a salt-pit ; j^tvaea ficraWa, gold-mines ; /lapfuz-. 
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pov ^eraXXon, a mavble quarry, Mr. A, Pictet coiisiilers the 
Slavic vUcdi, bronze, copper, to be related to tlie Sanskrit 
madhu/M, tin. If so, it only confirma my proposition that, 
wLatever may have been the earliest foim of the word, ita 
primary sense was that of metal generally. That proposi- 
tion I think still further coiToborated from the compound 
terms which meet ua in the Amboyna pise-putik, silver, 
lit " white iron or metal," and the Malgasse vih-futsi, tin, 
lit. " white iron," 

Among the Southern Polynesians iron was nlso known 
before its introduction by Europeans. The Earatongans 
called it kurima, but I ntn not positive as to its relation- 
ship. It may refer to the Gilolo word karacki, the name 
for gold as well as for yellow. If, as I think, achi and 
hir-achi is a dialectical variation of the Celebes term ax, 
then the first syllable, ktira, is a Polynesian and pre- Malay 
word for red, bright, yellow ; and thus the compound word 
Icwr-achi becomes analogous to the Amboyna pisi-piUik, 
and would signify " the red or yellow iron or metal." 

When Bougainville visited Tahiti in 1768, hts found 
the natives acquainted with iron, and says that they 
called it a-ouri. That owri or uri and the Earotongan 
kuri in kurima are but dialectical variations of the same 
word. 

In the Samoan group u'a-mea, in the Tongan uku-mea, 
and in the Fijian ka-uka-mea, mean primarily metal of any 
kind, and conventionally iron ; for when the Tongans 
apeak of copper, they add the adjective kula, red, thus 
calling it " the red metal or iron ; " and when they speak 
of silver they add hina-Mna, thus making it "the white 
metal or iron." I know not whence this uka, the kernel 
or root of the above names for metal or iron, is derived or 
how related. It may refer to the Sanskrit uchh, to shine, 
and to the Pulo Nias a-vso, yeUoxv. 

The same manner of compounding is observable in the 
West Aryan branches. The Greek apyvpot, silver, comes 
from apyoi or its root apy, and the Arj-an ira, era, earths 
the white earth, ore, or metal. 
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Melk, s. Haw., song, chant ; v. to sing, recite, chant 
Tab,, vu:rt, mere-mere, the grief of parents at the loss of a I 
child. Fiji,, mela, me-mela, sounding, ringing, as metal | 
■when struck, Celebes (Gorontalo). mxdmja, to speak. 

Greek, /leXo^, song, strain, melody ; fieXirm, to sing and ' 
dance. No etymon by Liddell and Scott. 

Old Norfie, vinl, song, recitation. Swed., mdl, speech, 
languages ; an-i7icUa, announce, mention. Goth., nietjan, , 
announce, proclaim; meritlia, fame, report, 

Liddell aud Scott and Benfey refer the Greek fiepifiva, 
ftepfi^pa, thought, care, trouble, as well as Gothic merjan 
and Ifitin mora, to Sanskrit smri, smaraii. I think merjan 
and its kindred mal and an-mdlan refer themselves better 
to the Greek fieXo': and the Polynesian mdc, mere, while 
ftepifiva, &c., fall better iu line with the Sanskrit mlai and 
the Polynesian mala^ (vide p. 222). The Sanskrit smri has 
doubtless its kindred in the Sax. svieo^rtan, EngL smart, 
Swed. srndrta,, if, judging from the prosth. «., tiiey do not 
all come under the mlai and mato just referred ta It | 
will be well to bear in mind tbe peculiar characteristics | 
of the Old Norse ^nal and the Hawaiian mele-inoa. They 
both recited in metric form the power and glory of dead j 
ancestors as well as of living heroes. As neither Norso I 
nor I'olyntaian have borrowed from each other, tliat cu»- J 
torn, and its name, of chanting the exploits of ancestors, M 
must have been a common Aryan trait before even the ] 
first separation. 

Meld, adj. Haw., soft, as fish long kept, swelling up, 
bad. Fiji., midra, rotten, bad. Sunda aud MaL, jnura-ati, 
soft-hearted, mild. 

Greek, a-/j.a\ov, soft, weak, feeble ; /laXaiuK, soft, meek; ] 
fj.(\t, honey ; fj^Xda, mixture of wax aud pitch ; fioKBoKo^, \ 
/3\af, (3\o«o?, slack, stupid, lazy. 

LaL, mollis, soft, weak, delicate ; me!, honey. Liddell 1 
and Scott refer mollis and mulco to ^aXaivo?, and mulsum 1 
to fteXt. They were probably one family of words in the 
beginning. 

Welsh, maJl, soft, melting, insipid ; s. malady, eviL 
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Goth., mUdilha, mildness ; milith, honey. 

I know not tlie etymology of the Latiu muli-er, woman, 
bnt it may possibly refer to this family, and have its 
nearest kindred in the Sundan rnura-ati. The Sanskrit 
malld, a woman, the Arabian jasmine, does not certainly 
refer to mal or mall, to hold, hut refers itself better to 
tho Greek a-piXo; and ^Xonfo?. Probably all of these 
are akin to the Polynesian vialu, q.v., p, 224. If so, the 
Hawaiian mdu, soft, derivatively applied to spoiled fish, 
would indicate an adaptation or borrowing from the Mar- 
quesan or Tongan dialects, where the original a sound is 
cot unfrequently changed to e. 

Mene, v. Haw., to shrink, settle down, pucker up ; adj. 
blunt, dull ; mene-mene, to contract, shrink, to fear, have 
compasaiou; mlj. fearful of, solicitous for; rnenui, con- 
tracted, blunted, shortened ; mt/w, mimino, to wrinkle, 
curl up. fade, wither. Sam., mcne-mene, small, of the 
breasts; viin-gi, curly; mingo-mingoi, to wriggle about. 
Marqn., mcne, blunt, dulL Tah., mcne-mcne, round, globu- 
lar ; miwiio, wrinkled, farrowed ; mio-mio, id. Mal., 
numindik, to shorten, to lessen, 

Lat,, viinuo, diminish; minor, leas; minimus; quasre 
minister as opposed to maffisicr ? 

Greek, ftivvda, to make smaller, to lessen, to curtail ; 
fuvwBa, little, very little ; tiemv, less. 

Goth., mAns, less. Sax., m.insi/in, diminish. 

Welsh, main. Irish, min, mion, small, fine. 

Sanskr., mt, mind, mini, to hurt; a-mi, to scrape off; 
pra-mi, to diminish. 

Ml, MiMi, V. Polynes., ubique, to make water, void 
urine. Haw., mi-a, id. Sam,, mianga, urine. Malg,, 
min-min, foggj- ; maman, urine, 

Sanskr., mHi, to sprinkle, to urinate ; meha, urine ; 
megha, a cloud. 

Lat., mirujo, meio, to urinate. 

Greek, o~/j.i-)(€m, to make water, urinate ; o-^'X^*?- ™is^ 
fog; o-fit^fia, urine. 

Lith., myzu, make water ; migla, mist. 
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Goth,, maVistiis, a dunghill. Sar., miox, meoz, dang, 
excrement. Genn., mist, id., alao fog. Eugl., mist. 

Benfey refers fi-iaiva to stain, deE]e, and fuapm and 
fiiofffia to Sanskrit i/itVi. 

Mio, V. Haw., be pinched up, cramped, tumble about 
in water ; sink out of sight, to move softly, noiselessly ; 
to leer; s. pass or narrow channel where water passes 
through rapidly; mio-mio, to dive, swim, puff, breathe 
hard, as in swimming. Sam., mio, to wander about; 
inimio, be confused, as a current at sea ; behave coldly to 
another, 

Sanskr., mish 2, to wink, contract the eyelids, look 
angrily, contend, resist. 

Lat,, mico, to quiver, beat, palpitate. 

Benfey refers the Latin miser and the Greek fuiroi to 
Sanskrit misl^ 

MlKi, s. Haw,, a pinch, what can be taken by the | 
fingers ; v. to pinch, snatch, hurry ; miki-miki, to pinch, ' 
nibble as a fish, Sam., miti, to suck, sip, sniff; mimiti, to 
suck a wound, draw in, as a current. Tab., miti, to lick, | 
lap as a. dog. Marqu., mUi, id,, to touch, fumble. 

Greek, fUKo^. huckov. and fUKpot. and <Tfj.iKpov, small, 
little, petty. 

Lat., mica, small bit, crumb, morsel. 

MtKO, V. Haw., be seasoned, salted, entangled, mixed ; 
adj. seasoned with salt, savory ; miko-miko, tasteful, pun- 
gent, relishable. Tab., Mangar., miti, the salt water, s 
sauce. Amboyna, mit, met, the sea, salt water. Timor J 
Laut, meti, aea. 

Sanskr., wu'crti (" i.c., mie + ra, perhaps for mik^, 
desider. of mih, without red," Benfey, Sansk.-EngL Diet,, I 
a. v.), mixed, mixings. 

Greek, fiir/vv/u, pf. fiefti^a, fuajoi, to mix, mix Up, 
mingle ; nvya<i, promiscuously ; (Ut/cTo?, mixed, compounded. ' 

Lat., misceo, mix. 

Sax., miscan, mix, 

Benfey, referring the Sanskrit micra to a desider, of mtA, 
seems to me rather forced. It is a derivative no doubt, , 
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but its root or primitive form might be found more readily 
ia the Hawaiian rniko, did the amour propre of Indo- 
European pliilologista permit tliem to seek for lost roots 
outside the orthodox In do- European boundary. 

MiLi, V. Hbw„ to feel of, handle, carry, look at, e:ca- 
mine ; mili-mili, s. a curiosity, a thing to he looked at ; 
adj. desirable to be looked at, admirable. Sam., mill, to 
rub, rub in, as an ointment ; mili-pa'u, to fondle, caress. 
Tah., miri, to embalm a corpse ; miri-miri, to handle and 
examine a thing. Marqu., mii, to look at, admire. Mang., 
miri-miri, to view, handle, examine, Tong., mili, to rub, 
smoothe, stroke. 

Lat., miroT, to wonder, be astonished ; minis, wonderful, 
strange. 

Com., miras, to look, 

liuss., mvnfii., to atop, allay, pacify ; za-mirayu, be asto- 
nished. 

MoE, V. Haw., to lie down, fall prostrate, lean forward, 
lie down in sleep, to sleep, to dream. Sam,, mot, to sleep, 
be congealed, to roost, to cohabit; adv. uselessly, in vain ; 
moenga, sleeping- place, a hen's nest, cohabiting. Tab., 
moe, to sleep, lie down, to loose, forget. Tong,, molu, 
sleep; Rotumah, mose, sleep. Fiji, moce, sleep, Malg., 
moket, tired, weary, 

Sanslo",, muk, be faint, lose consciousness, fail, be per- 
plexed, confused, stupid ; caus. mokaya, to perplex, to 
stupefy ; pra-mokita. insensible ; mogha, vain, useless ; 
moJia, fainting, loss of conaciousneaa ; vwhijt, bewildering, 
infatuating, 

Irish, muich, much, stupor, fainting. Amor., inScJi. (ob- 
solete or not found, but existing in compounds, as ro2- 
mdoh, a poppy, lit the rose of sleep or of stupor ; vid. A. 
Piotet, " Orig. Ind.-Eur.," i. 293). 

Lith., m^gote, niSgvii (pres.), to sleep ; mego-zole, the 
poppy< ]'t- the herb of sleep ; mUffos, sleep. 

Anc. Ger., rndgo, poppy. Ger., moAn, id, ; qucere m/&he, 
pain, trouble ? Swed., toall-mo, poppy. 

In Dravidian, Tamil, mug-ir, to fold up, as a flower its 
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petda ; Canar., Tnuck-ch-u (raug), to cover up, shut in. In 
Tamil and Anc. Caoar, inugil, a cloud (Caldwell's Drav. 
Gram.) 

Mo'o, s. Haw., general name for all iiinds of lizards. 
TaL., mo'o, lizard. Sam, mo'o, lizard j t>, to be surprised. 

Sanskr., m/ush, to steal, rob, plunder ; mucali, a house- 
lizard ; mHaha, rat, mouse ; inosha, robbing. 

Zend, miW'iz ; Pers. and Bokhara, mtlsA; Kurd, 7n«sAjfc / 
Afghan, -mnkhak; Arm., mugn; Osset, mislU, rat, mou8& 

Greek, fiv^, a mouse, 

LaL, mva. mouse, rat, marten, sable. 

A.-Sai., O. H. Germ., Scand., mila, mouse. 

Anc. Slav., myshi; lUyr., misc, mouse, 

MoKO, V. Haw., to pound with the iist, to fight, box. 
Sam., moto, strike with the fist. Marqu., moto, to compress, 
squeeze. Fiji., moko, to embrace, clasp round with the 

Greek, /wffo?, battle, tnrmoil of battle. 

Goth,, m^tjan, to meet ; Swed., mota, to meet, fall ia 
with ; TTiot, against, contrary, opposed to ; vnota, to atop, 
hinder. 

Liddell and Scott refer the Greek fi.o$ov to the Sanskrit 
math, to imitate, crush, kill, chum ; and A. Pictet is of th« 
same opinion. The Scandinavian mot, vwta, would seem 
to offer an eciually good, if not better, connection for the 
Greek fj-odof; ; the more so as they evidently refer them- 
selves with better sense to the Polynesian moto, in what 
was probably its primary meaning of " pressing together, 
to clasp, embrace," than they would to the Sanskrit jjiath. 

MoLA, V. Haw., to turn, be unstable, spin round. Only 
found in the Hawaiian among the Pacific Polynesians. 
Possibly akin to the Haw., Sam., mtlo, and N. Zeal, miro, 
to twiat, as a string or rope, to make twine; mi-milo, a 
whirlpool. Fiji., mido, to twiaL Malg., mti-muU, to spin 
fa-mule, a twisted string, twine. 

Greek, /i.v\ij, a mill ; fivXkto, have sexual intercoorse 
/ivWofi, prostitute. 

Lat, mola, a mill; mola, to grind. 
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Goth., maJan, to grind. A.-Snx„ myhn, myll, mill. 

Lith., malti, to grind ; malunas, milL 

Euss., melinitsa, mill. 

Welah, ma/u, to grind ; melin, mill. 

Irish, meilim, to grind ; mt«7/iom, mill. 

A. Pictet refers the Indo-Europeau forma to a lost 
Sanskrit root, 7nal, " a secondary form of Tnar, mr, in its 
active sense of destroying, killing, crushing" (Orig. Ind.- 
Enr., ji, 119). But all the Indo-European referencea 
mentioned by Pictet imply a primary sense of twisting, 
turning round, whirling, aa found in the Polynesian mola, 
mdlo, mulo, and not necessarily an underlying sense of 
destruction, killing, crushing. Until the Sanskrit root 
mal is found, perhaps the Polynesian vtota, milo, will 
suffice. 

MoLK, 8. Haw., tap-root of a tree, bottom of a pit or 
sea, foundation, cause ; fig. offspring, descendants from 
a root So far as I am aware, only found in the Hawaiian 
dialect, 

Sanskr., m&la, root of a tree, the lowest part, origin, 
cause, commencement, near, proximate ; pdda-m'&la, sole 
of the foot 

Lat,, moles, a mass, lump, heap, foundation, a dam. 

Benfey refers the Sanskrit mUla to a " vb. mah," whose 
original form again was viagh, to be great, powerful. I 
know not the process of such a derivation, but think it 
faulty in view of the Polynesian moU and the Latin 
moles. 

lIoLiA, T>. Haw., to devote, to give up to good or bad, 
to bless or to curse, according to the prayer of the priest, 
to pray for, be sanctified, to worship, sacrifice, to curse. 
" MoUa mat e ola," bless him, let him live ; " Molia mai e 
make," curse him, let him die. Tah., moria, name of a 
religious ceremony after restoration from sickness ; mori- 
mori, prayer at do. Sam., molia-molia, be disappointed, 
deceived, Marqu., moi ; Fiji., mxili, thanks. Sunda., 
•mulija ; Mal., mulicja, dignified, illustrious, 

Anc. Slav,, moliti, to pray ; moliva, prayer. 
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Pol., modlic, to pray ; modla, prayer. 

Lith., malda, prayer. 

Jriah, molaim, to praise; moladh, praisa Welsh, wwZ^l 
to adore ; mawl, molud, praise. 

A. Pictet (Orig. Ini-Eur., iL 701) refers the above West I 
Aryan inrms to the " Sanskrit 7nad, petere. rogare, 
Vedic (Westerz), prop, exhilare," though Benfey (Sansk.l 
Diet.) says that the original meaning of mad was "to boJ 
wet," and that in the Vedas it meaua "to get drunk."' 
And Pictet considers the / in the Anc. Slav, and IriahJ 
and Welsh as an exchange for an original d ov dl ul 
preserved in the Polish. We have no remains of Ancient] 
Polish vith which to compare the Ancient Slave or the I 
Irish and Welsh ; and I think, therefore, that the Poly- 1 
nesian offers a simpler and a better reference. 

In Hang's " Essays on the Sacred Songs of the Parsis," 
p. 17s, n. 2, he states that " for blessing and cursing ona I 
and the same word is used" in the Avesta — Afrejidini — I 
which thus corresponded to the old Hebrew word fierrf^ ff 
"to give a blessing and to curse," It strengthens thel 
West Aryan connections shown above of the Polynesianl 
■molia. to find tliat the ancient Iranians also used a word | 
expressing the same double sense. 

Mpl, V. Haw., to shut the liiia, hold the mouth full of I 
water, make an indistinct sound, to hum, be silent; mu^l 
viu, id. ; mumule, be dumb, silent, out of one's head ; mu-a,l 
to mumble food with the lips ; mua-mua, drinking water! 
and spitting it out again; mui, collect, assemble; mu-irM 
mw-i, id.; mu-o, to bud; wiw-o-mw-o, to swell out, as thai 
bud of a flower, original sense, to pout with the lips ; mu-u, 1 
to collect, lay up in store ; mv^ki, apply the lips or mouth I 
to a thing, to kiss. After the introduction of tobacco, tO/l 
light a pipe, take a whiff, to squirt water through thel 
teeth ; mu, s. a small black bug, a moth. Sam., mu-t, to I 
murmur ; viu-mu, he in awanas, as flies, small fish, 
children ; mu-su, be unwilling, indolent ; mu. 
whisper. Tah., mu, a buzz or confused noise ; v. to bui 
make noise or din; viu-hu, noise, din of talking; 1 
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same as mw, ■mu-i, to tie up, collect ; mula-vuda, to xnutter 
without apeaking out, generally of discontent. Marqu., 
moto, to compress, to shut; mtUu, dumb, stupid. Rarat., 
mv^teki, mu-rare, silent, dumb. Fiji., mu-vw, to swarm, 
as flies or taosquitoes. Malg., tnu-a, dumb, foolish; muk, 
mok, mosquitoes. Ceram. (Wahai), murrvun, fly. Mai., 
nyormok, mosquito. 

Sanskr.. m^A, to bind, compress; mUka, dumb; s. a 
fish ; maukya, dumbness. 

Greek, fiv, a muttering sound madti with the lipa ; fivaa>, 
to compress the lips in sign of displeasure ; /iutu, to close 
or shut, of the eyes or mouth ; ^v^co, to murmur ; fivy/uK, 
moaning, muttering; /iu<o», initiate into mysteries; fivut, 
house-liy ; fivvBot, dumb ; ftvSot, /*uttos, id. ; ftv-ay^, blink- 
ing, short-sighted, 

Lat., mu=nu, v. supra ; mitsca, a fly ; musso, to murmur, 
mutter ; vivssito, be silent, speak softly ; mutio, murmur, 
mumble ; mulus, mute, dumb, silent. 

O. H. Germ., mucca ; Sax., myge, midge, gnat. 

A. Pictet (/. c, i. 42 1) refers tbe Greek, Latin, Old Ger- 
man, and Saxon names for "fly," as well as the corre- 
sponding Siavoid names — Ruas., mucha ; Bahem., maucha; 
Illyr., mulia; Lith., musse — to the Sanskrit root Tnac, to 
sound, to be irritated, and its relative makah, whence the 
Sanskrit forma maksliikd, a fly ; maraka, a gnat, a mosquito. 
Under correction, I would suggest the Polynesian mti as a 
better reference; or, if everything must be referred to 
the Sanskrit as a test of linguistic kindred, there are the 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin m«, with their derivatives of 
fLvtfo, musso, &c. 

Mc*, V. Sam., to burn, to glow, to redden; mii-mu, to 
burn brightly, as a fire ; adj. red ; faa-mu, to kindle a fire ; 
mu-litini, fiercely hot, of the sun. Haw., inu-koh, red, 
Bore inflamed of the eyes. Ceram, (Wahai), midai, hot. 

Greek, f^vSpo-i, any red-hot mass, especially of iron. No 
etymon given by Liddell and Scott. 

MuKU, V. Haw., to cut short, cut off, to cease, to stop, 
as a sickness ; moku, v, nearly identical in sense, to divide 
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in two, cut ofT, break asunder ; s. a part of a countTy, 
district, division, an island, a ship suppt^ed to be float- 
ing islands, a piece of anything broken off, Tong., mtUu. 
to break, separate ; moiti, small island, N, Zeal, muku, 
to break off, cease, fail, as a crop, Marqu,, Tiwtu. to tear, 
break off; s. an island. Tah., molu, to tear, break; x. a 
low island ; motu-u, to be stranded, as a rope ; fig. mental 
weariness ; mutu, be gone, vanished. Sam., mutu, to cut 
off, be defective ; motu, be broken, severed, snapped asun- 
der; a. an islet, a district. Fiji, mudu, to cut off, cause 
to cease; musu, cut crosswise, break off; mveit, blunt, of 
the edge. Mai., mukim, district, 

Sanakr., mus, mxish, to break to pieces; musala, muealct, 
a pestle, club. Perhaps much, to let loose, dismiss, to 
leave, abandon, take away. Perhaps also — 

Greek, fiVKTj^, a mnsbroom, any knobbed, ronnd body, 
the cliape or cap of a sword's scabbard, the stump of a 
tree ; /iurtXoc, curtailed, maimed. 

Lat., mutUus, maimed, mutilated. 

McLi. prep. Haw., after, behind, in time or place; s. 
a successor, the last of a series, hindmost, the younger 
child of two; inviir-wai, lit. the last of the water, the 
mouth of a river, a firth. Sam., mvli, the end, the bind- 
part, bottom, rump; adj. the young, of men and trees; 
muli-muli, to follow after; muli-a'i, the last; muli-vae, 
the heel ; muli-vai, mouth of a river. Tab., vuiri, behind, 
afterwards; muri-a-pape, the mouth of a river, Marqn., 
imui, after, N, Zeal,, Tnuri, behind, after, younger, tip 
end. Tong., muli, behind, abaft, foreign, strange; mui, 
young, Fiji., muri, to follow, go behind; muri-muri, the 
last. Sun da., mulih, to go behind. Mai., hurU, the 
hinder-partt. Jav., hiri, the last. 

Liddell and Scott consider the Greek ftvpiov, uumerous, 
infinite, incessant, &c., and the Latin multus, much, 
numerous, frequent, &c., are related, but give no etymon 
for either. I am induced to think thai a still earlier 
sense of p.vpiot and multus was that of frequency, se- 
quence, succession, and thus would bring them withia 
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the family lines of the Polynesian •m.v.U, muri. Such 
expressions as mullo die, late in the day ; miUta node, lata 
in the night ; iiiuituvi esse, to he prolix, tedious, also to be 
frequent, of common occurrence, seem to be baaed upon 
on earlier conception, when the word indicated sequence, 
succession, one thing following another, which doubtless 
was the radical sense of the Polynesian inuti. 

On p. 223, 8. V. Afali, I have followed Benfey in refer- 
ring the Latin mulier to the Sanskrit mrij, and the Latin 
latUgeo, analogous to Sanskrit dulti/ri, I now think it 
more appropriate to refer muli-er, woman, to the Poly- 
nesian muli, she " who follows, comes after " the man. 



Na', art. Haw., plur. prefix, they ; na hale, the houses. 
In some South Polynesian dialects, nt/a, id. ; nga-UriM, the 
hands. Tagal., ma-na, they. 

Sanskr., -ndnd, various, difTerent. 

Irish, na, they; Tutrlamha, the hands. For an analysis 
of the Sanskrit ndnd, in connection with the Polynesian 
and Irish na, see Fr. Bopp; " t)ber die Verwatidtschaft der 
Mai. Polynes. Spr. mit d. Ind.-Eur,," p. 98. 

Na^ Nana. Fiji., word used by children when address- 
ing their motlier ; correlative to ta and lata for father ; 
a familiar word for mother; ngane, a male's sister or a 
female's brother. Within the Polynesian area proper, 
nana is obsolete, and n<janc or nane only remains in com- 
pounds, as tua-nganc, a woman's brother. Sam., kai-hu- 
Tiane, id. Haw., within the Indonesian circle of Poly- 
nesian relatives the word is still found. Celebes (Bouton), 
i-nana, mother ; (Menado), i-7iany, id. Sumatra (Singkel), 
i-nanga, id. Banjak Isls., nsjine, id. Cerani. (Gah) and 
Matabello, iihui, id. Buru., neina, id. Sunda, neeme, 
grandmother, Ke Isls., «era, mother. 

Greek, va/vo<{ or powa?, a mother's or father's brother, 
an uncle ; painia, aunt ; vivvt}, grandmother or mother-in- 
law. "JVan£i = mother, is cited from the Kig-Veda by 
Aufrecht," — Liddell and Scott, s, v. 

Nae, adv. Haw., truly, indeed; but Tong., nai, per- 
VOL. ni, Q 
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haps, may \>e. N. Zeal., nalr., but, Mang,, anake. Tab., 
ajUM, oiily. merely, together, entirely. 

Greek, vai. yea, verily, 

Lat, Tiae, truly, indeed. 

Na'o, v. Haw., to thrust in, as the Land or fingers into 
some unknown receptacle, to penetrate, as the mind, to 
think deeply; na'o-na'o, to thrust in the hand, to seize, 
steal, look earnestly at, contemplate ; adj. deep down, as . 
a pit ; ma-na^o, to think, call to mind ; s. thought, idea. 1 
Sam., w/a'o, diligent, industrious ; na'o-na'o, to feel for, I 
as for tishes in holes by introdncing the arm ; ma-na'o, [ 
desire, wish. Tah., nao, to take up little by little, as | 
food ; nanao, to thrust the hand into a hole or aperture ; 
a. the tattooed marks on the skin ; ma-nao, to think, reflect j I 
pu-nao7tao, take out of a bag or basket, to steal ; ft-tkzo, \ 
put the hand in a hole. N. Zeal., Earot., ma-nako, think, I 
hope, remember, Sumatra (Singkel), mE-tuxw/ko, to steal j 
Pulo Nias, me-nago, id. Sunda, MaL, i-ng-ngat-an, to re- | 
member, memory. 

Probably related to this family of words are the Haw., 
noo, noo-noo, seek, search after, reflect; no-i, to beg, en- 
treat, ask for; no-ii, to glean, gather up, as small things, 
collect one's thoughts ; noi-au, wisdom, knowledge. Saro., 
no, no-no, to borrow ; no'o-i, to answer back. N. Zeali^ J 
Karot., i-noi, to beg, entreat. Tah., 710-u-no-u, to desirerf 
covet. 

Sanskr., jM, to know, be intelligent, recognise, search, i 
investigate ; j-Adta, known, thought ; jita, knowing. Zend, J 
jn&, to know, 

Greek, 7i7i'iuff«iw, inf. 'fvtovai, to perceive, mark, know}J 
rpiwaK, investigation, knowledge ; voo<i, vov^, mind, thonght».B 
sense ; voew, to perceive, observe, think. 

Lat., TUisco, to know ; coynosco; notua; gnaras; giutvut^M 

Goth,, kunnau, to know. 0. H. Germ,, knau, to knoVtJ 
Sax, mavjan, to know, 

Anc. Slav,, znati. Lith., zinoti. Kuss,, znayu, to knoW.fl 

Irish, na, soul, intellect; gno, known, famous; 
custom, habit. 
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s to have 



The material and probably original sei 
been retained only by the Polynesian branches. 

Nau, v. Haw., to chew, gnash the teeth, hold in the 
breath ; nau-nau, to bite, as bitter plants; to chew, mince, 
to move the lips as in chewing, mambling. N. Zeal., 
Tigau, to bite, Tong., ngau-ngau, a talker, a braggart. 
Sam., Ttgau, to break, chew sugar-cane ; ngau-Tu/au, to fold 
np. Tab., a-nau, to grieve, as a parent for his child. 
Allied to this is probably the Haw. and Marqu. tuiAu, to 
bite, snatch at, to gnaw, to bite off, to file, to rasp ; s. pain 
of biting, colic, inward pains- 
Greek, Kvata, Kvauu, to scrape, scratch, tickle, itch ; 
Kv/]Ko9, a kind of thistle, 

Sax., gnagan, to gnaw, scrape, bite little by little. 0. 
Norse, naga, id, ; nagga, a quarrel Possibly also Sax. 
kncsgan, to neigh as a horse, to wiiinny. 

Irish, cnaoidhim, to gnaw, consume ; cnagh, cnaoi, con- 
samption; cnuigh, a maggot, 

Naca, 8. Haw., noon; adj. cold, distant, angry, cele- 
brating a chief's birth or residence. " O-ieai kou nauai" 
was often asked in olden times of miknowu or doubtful 
pretenders to nobility, equivalent to " Where were yon 
bom ? who were your ancestors ? " So far as I know, 
this word only occurs with these meanings in the Hawai- 
ian. In the Samoon we find na'ua, exceedingly, very ; 
nau-nau, to be very great, to exceed. Tah., nau-anei, to- 
day. The primary sense of this word probably still 
lingers in the expressions " exceedingly," " distant," associ- 
ating it on one side with the conceptions of zenith and 
noon, and on the other side with the birthplace of chiefs, 
who were considered not only as irop<f>vpo-'/evt^Toi, but 
also as BtoaBoToi, thus marking the distance (socially) 
between themselves and the commoners. Among the 
West Aryan relatives of this word probably the nearest is — 

Welsh, jtaum, noon, properly the summit of a thing, 
from naw, up, ultimate, wiiat hmits. 

Sanskr,, naihas, sky, atmosphere, ether; n(^>ia£-vant, 
•wmi. 
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Greek, ve^; , ve^^eKt}, cloud. 

Lat, nvha, a cloud; nebula, mist, vapour. 

A.-Sax., gc-nip, a cloud, 0. H. Germ., nibul, mist, fog, 1 
0. Norse, nifle, id, ; Nifie-heim, the Scandinavian Tartarus, 

Anc. Slav., Nebo, heaven. 

Naka, v. Haw., to tremhle, shake, be unsteady, be 1 
fearful Probably luike-lie, to move back and forth ; to J 
rattle, rustle, as paper in the wind or as new kapa; tr>l 
shake to and fro. Sara,, ngata, a snalce ; ngate-to, to shaket I 
tremble, be troubled. Marqu., nganga, kaha, the lai^ I 
house-lizard. Burn (Wayapo), nUia, snake. 

Sax., imaca, snake. 0. H. Germ,, snecdio, snail ; snaclian, , 
to crawl, 

Irish, sna'gaim, to crawl, 

Sanskr., v4ga, a serpent Hind., nag, id. CinghaL,J 
nayd, id. 

Does the Gothic snaga, a garment, belong to this familyl 
of words, from the trailing, shaking, fluttering of a garment? T 

A. Pictet refers the Sanskrit ndf/a to a primary com- I 
pound, nd + ga, what does not walk, " qui ne marohe pas." 
With due deference, I think the earlier sense of gd 
to go, to move, irrespective of the manner of going or 
moving. Hence the compound na-ga, which Benfey in- 
terprets as " immovable, a mountain, a tree." It is pro- i 
bable, therefore, that ndga is a word of so old adoptioa I 
that its etymon and origin had been lost within the I 
Sanskrit language. The Polynesian naka certainly offers 1 
a more reasonable explanation than the self-coutradictoiy I 
■nSrga of I'ictet. 

Nalu, Nanu {I and n convertible), s. Haw., surf, sea, { 
wave, the slimy fluid on a new-born cliild ; adj. roaring, I 
surging. Sam., Tong., Ttgalu, a wave, a breaker; v. to break'l 
heavy, of the sea. Tak, nanu, the slimy matter on new- 
bom infanta ; nann-miti, flood-tide ; pa-nanu, to flow as 
the tide ; Tianu-nanu, make a noise like a pigeon ; Timor J 
Laut, noar, river. 

Sanskr., nad, to sound, t j roar ; nada, a river ; nard, to -I 
roar: v/lra, nlra, water. 
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Greek, vapov, wjpo?, flowing, liquid, wet, damp. 

Welsh, Tiadu, to cry. Irish, naodkan, spring, fountain. 

Sax., STiora. a snoring. 

Tribea of Hindu-Kuah (Torwalak), ndd, a. river; (Nari- 
sati), ncudi, id.; (Bushgali), nunni, id. 

Liddell and Scott refer vapoK, wjpos, &c., to the Sanskrit 
snd, to bathe ; and so does Benfey. Such etymon may 
have been plausible while the Polynesian nalii. was un- 
known, even were the s in mi& not a prosthetic. 

Namo, v. Haw., to speak rapidly and unintelligibly, to 
mock by imitating another, to nibble, as a fish at bait ; 3. 
unmeaning talk, a person of foreign language, a rapid 
motion of the jaws. N. Zeal., ■namu, to grumble, murmur. 
Sam., navm, mosquito; nanu, to stammer, pronounce 
wrongly. Mangar., luinu, to curae. Toug., Tah., namu, 
mosqtuCo. Fiji., namu, to chew. 

Sanakr., nam, to sound. 

Nasi, s. Haw., glory, beauty, splendour ; naiiea, plea- 
sant, easy, cheerful, joy, comfort Tah., nani, rich, having 
great possessions ; nani-nani, well furnished, as a house. 
Marqu., nani, brilliant, Sam, nanea, be auCBcient for a 
purpose. 

Sanskr., nand, be pleased, rejoice ; njijidi, joy ; nantUtna, 
gladdening. 

Napa, v. Haw., to writhe, to spring, as timber, to bend, 
be tremulous, as the ^ir under a. hot sun ; adj. crooked ; 
napai, bent, warped, as a board ; napana, the joints of 
limbs, aa wrists, elbows, knees; napa-napa, to bend, to 
arch, be bright, shining ; nape, nape-nape, to bend, yield, 
be flexible, vibrate rapidly. Sam., ngape, be broken, 
fragile. Tah., anapa, flash of lightning ; nape-nape, active, 
vigilant. 

Sanskr., nabh, to burst, split, injure ; ndbke, navel, na.va 
for a wheel, centre. 

Zend, na/a, nd/d, navel, nave, centre. 

Greek, afi^av, an^rj, (loa.) di^ffi^, anything rising, pro- 
jecting, as a hill, lip, edge ; oftiftaXo^, navel, button, knob, 
eeatre. 
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LaL, umbo, the boss of a shield, tlie elbow, cape, projec- 
tion ; wmhiliaa, navel ; napits, turnip. 

Sax,, na/a, nave, hub of a wheel ; mafda, navel ; hnepan, 
to lean, nod. Goth., hnuipan, pf. knaup, to knap, break. 
O, H. Genn., naha, ruthelo, navel O. Norse, nahhi, head; , 
hnappr, a rocky projection ; stiapr, a point, beak ; knefi, I 
the fist. Engl., nape, joint of the neck ; nap, short sleep, ' 
a nodding ; map, to break short 

Irish, cnap, a round body ; neip. a turnip. 

Natd, v. Marqu., to mix, to wash clothes, Mangar., 
natu, to dip, soak. Tong., naCu, to mix, to knead. Tab., 
nalu, to scratch, pinch, presa repeatedly, mash, mix. Haw., 
naku, to stir up, as water, to trouble, give pain, to root, as 
a hog, seek, search. N. Zeah, ngatu, to scratch, scrapeL I 
Sara., rt'/atu, the stick used in rubbing for fire. 

Greek, vaerata, Att. varra, to press, to squeeze close, ] 
stamp down ; vaKO^, a Heece ; vojea, be wet, damp, drip ■ 
woTos, south wind. 

Gotb., natjan, to wet, wash. Germ., nflzfn, to moisten, i 
to soak, steep ; noes, wet, humid, moist. Dutch, not, id. 

Ne'e, v. Haw., to move along horizontally, hitch along ] 
by degrees ; nt'e-Tie'e, id., draw near, approach, crawl ; lui, J 
similar to nee, hut with more energy. N. ZeaL, ndce, to i 
move along. Tah., ne'e, to move, to crawl ; n£e-%^e, move ] 
repeatedly; a-nce. to spread, extend. Marqu., neke-jieke, 
aiiproach, draw near, Sam., ne'e, to hear up, as a boat | 
lifted up by the water. 

Sanskr., »wc', naksh, to approach, to attain, to reach to. 

Lat., nanciscor, nadua, to obtain, reach. 

The Greek veto — ^ (Liddell and Scott), to swim, inasmuch j 
as it expresses a horizontal motion, would seem to ally it- i 
self better to the Polynesian ne'e, nuke, than to the Sanskrit 1 
sail, to How, distil, pour forth. 

Neo, Nea, (ulj. Haw., desolate, empty ; v. be desolate, J 
still, silent ; v.a. sweep off everything, to destroy ; nea-nea, \ 
lonely, desolate; neko, filthy, bad-smelling. Itarot., 7ua, 
lonely, desolate. Tah,, neo-neo, offensive in smell, putrid. I 
Sam., n^ao-ngoQ, deserted, empty, forsaken, Marqu., neo, • 
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the hiccough. Fiji,, iieke, empty, of crabs after spawn- 

Sanakr., naii', be lost, disappear, perish ; Tuusa, loas, de- 
struction, death; nacin, perishable; naskti, ruiu, 

Zend, nacu, corpse, cadavre. 

Greek, vskv;, vtxpov, dead body, corpse ; voao'i, disease, 
sickness, distress, 

Lat., Tiez, death, murder ; neco. to kill, destroy ; noceo, to 
harm, huit, injure ; noxius; per-nieies. 

Goth., wtua, a corpse ; iiavns, dead ; nautks. need, neces- 
sity; nauthjan, to force, compel, constrain. Sax,, nead, 
neod, need, want; ge-neadan, to compeL 

In furtlier correlation to the Sanskrit nac we have the 
Sam. Tiffase, adj. palsied, languid, lifeless; v. be languid, 
wane, as the moon, to die ; Haw,, nake, soft, slow, weak, 
gentle ; nahe-nahe, empty, as the bowels from fasting or 
sickness. 

Nl'o, V. Haw., to sleep sitting and nod the head ; nio-lo, 
sleep, drowsiness, Tah., ni-nito, to stretch, as when wak- 
ing from sleep or when feeling weary. 

Lat., nico, wink, make signs with the eyes. The Samoan 
ntngo expresses exactly the same sense as the Latin nico; 
but in the absence of the ordinarily intermediate North 
Marquesan form, I will not venture to connect the Samoan 
with the Hawaiian or Tahitian. 

Liddell and Scott, following Curtius, refer the above 
Latin nico, nicto, as well as nuo, mito, numen, am-niveo, and 
the Greek vcvta, to nod, beckon ; vevfia, nod, sign ; wara^, 
to nod in sleep, lo slumber, as relatives to an assumed root, 
vev. There is no possibility of calculating the permuta- 
tions of the West Aryan vowels, but while a Polynesian ni'o, 
nito, is to be had, it may be as well to separate the Latin nico, 
nieio, c(m-iiiveo, -nixi, from whatever root may have given 
birth to nuo, nuto, veva, &c. To such a root I would refer 
the Polynes, Sam., nsutu, to sleep ; Marqu., iwu. to wink 
the eyes ; Fiji., nu, be stunned or asleep, as the head 
or feet ; Sunda, nun^div-iau, to uod, be sleepy ; perhaps 
Engano, pa-nu!co, to sleep. 
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j^lHA, orf;. Haw., nide, rough, harsh, wild, niisocaaL \ 
Tah., nija-nifa, spotted, variegated. Sam., Ufa. {I for n), 
thin, wasted. Malg., manidz, cold. Ceram. (Wahai), tifie, ' 
cold. Biadju, jfr-niA, cold. 

Sanskr., nic, nwa, night ; nita, " i.e., nie-la " (Benfey), 
black or dark-blue ; nihdra, fog, frost, rime. 

Greek, vt^, to snow ; vi^at, snowflake, snowstorm ; 
ivf, uigbt 

Lat., nigtr ("quaai nif-va" Benfey), black, dark, unlucky, 
ominous; nix, snow. 

Zend, gniz or fnty, to snow. 

Lith., sniffti, to snow; sTie/jas, snow. Anc. Slav., sni^u; 
Sobem., sniA, to snow. 

Goth., maivis, snow. Sax., snaw. id, ; nikt, night O. 
Norse, nithing. a villain, dastard, outlaw ; sniar, to snow. 

In confirmation of the above etymology, a similar forma- 
tion may be observed in some of the pre-Malay dialects 
of the Indian Archipelago. Thus in Teor, night is called 
po-gara-gara, "the rough, rude, harsh nigbt," wliile in the 
Ceram. (Gab) dialect nigbt is simply called gara-gara, 
" tbe wild, the rough, unpleasant," sciL night ; while the 
Ceram. (Awaija) pepeta, cold, meets us again in the Sunda, 
petting, night. Following the same analogy, the Sanskrit 
nakta ; Vedic nas or nak, night, and its West Aryan re- 
latives, natiis, nox, &c., are generally derived from the 
Sanskrit nac, be lost, disappear, destroy. The Old Norse 
nithing, from nith, brings back the original sense of this • 
word ; and tiie Sanskrit ntJidra seems also to be in accord 
with tbe I'olynesian niha. 

NiHl, V. Haw,, turn sideways on entering a house ; 
niki-nihi, s. anything standing on the edge, edgewise, 
the abarp ridge of a mountain ; tbe corner of a table or 
square piece of timber ; adj. difficult, strait, narrow, edged. 
Sam., ma-nifi, thin. Tab., ma-7iihi, to slip or slide, as 
in climbing smooth trees. Tong,, via-niji, thin, narrow, 
Majg., ma-nifi, thin, slender. Mah, nipies, thin, 

Welsh, nig, straight, narrow. 

Judging from analogy and the idiomatic character of J 
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the langnage, tiiere can be little doubt that the Polyncsiaa 
niAo, %ifo, tooth — also in Tah. horn, projection, and in 
Haw. niho-niho, rough, projecting, proturberance, teethed 
like a saw or a shark's mouth — is a dialectical variation of 
nihi, peculiar to the Pacific branch of tlie Polynesian family. 
Among its pre-Malay congeners in the Indian Archipelago 
both forms occur, signifying tooth ; ex. gr., Saparua, nio; 
Matabello, nifoa; Ceram. (Teluti), tUico (I for n), (Ahtiago), 
nifait; Celebes (Bolangb), rfo-j»i(o ; (Buton) nicAi ; (Men- 
a.io),ngwi; Sulu Isl.,7iiAi; Euru,nwi; Aniboyna,niAi, Teor., 
nifin; Sanguir. Isl., isi; Malg., nij, nifi; Timor Laut, ni/oi. 

I am inclined to believe that the Icelandic ncf, Saxon 
neb, nib, bill, beak, and perhaps the Greek waaw, to prick 
with a sharp point, vvtraa, the turning-post at a race- 
course, originally refer tliemselves to the same root-word 
as the Polynesian nihi, niji, niho, ni/o. 

NiKi, 11., also Nakl Haw., to tie, knot, bind, fasten, 
confine; niki-niki, a sheath, what confines, Tah., nati, 
to tie, bind ; na-nati, naii^aaii, id. ; niti-niti, niggardly, 
close-fisted, 

Sansfcr., nah (" for orig. nadh," Benfey), to tie, bind, 
fasten ; naddhi, cord ; naha, obstruction. 

LaC, Tueto, knit, bind, join ; nexua, nodus, knot ; mix, nut. 

Goth., nati, a net ; nethla, a needle. Sax., cynthan, to knit, 
tie, fasten, 0. H. Germ., ndhan, nawan, to sew ; nai, seam. 

Welsh, noden ; Arm., TwAd ; Irish, snadh, threads ; 
cnotadh, a knot ; cnudh, end, a nut. 

Nu, V. Haw., to sound, roar, groan, grunt ; 3. nu-nu, a 
dove ; adj. moaning, grunting, cooing, sullen, dumb ; 
nunnlu, to chirp, as birds, to grunt, growL Saui,, ngit, to 
growl, murmur ; ngu-ng^i, dumb ; nunu, be silent from 
anger. Tong., ta-nguni, to snore. Earot., ngwni-nffuru, 
to groan, growl; vm-ng^t-ngu, thunder. Paum., ngwJi- 
r/piru, to grunt ; &. a hog ; Marqu,, nunu, dumb. 

Sanskr., nw, nil, to shout, Ved., n&u, voice (Pictet). 

Pers., nuwA, nav:d, cry, sound, voice. 

NuKtJ, 8, Haw., the bill of a bird, the snout of an 
animal, mouth, nose of a pitcher or person; nuku-nuku, v. 
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to find fault, complain, scold; adv. on end, edgeways. 
Sam., ngutu, the mouth of men, animals, bottles, &&, the 
beak of a bird ; n^Uv^a, talk impudently ; ngutur-nguiu, 
to promise and not perform. Tab., ulu, the lip, bill of a 
bird, edge of a thing, the long anout of some fishes; u/u- 
taa, forward, pen'erae. Marqn., nffutu, kutu, bill, beak, 
mouth. N. Zeal., n^ilu. id. Tong., ngvlu, face, mouth; 
lo-ngutu, the lipa. Gilolo (Gari), us-7iut, iios& Kaioa 
IsL, US-nod, id. Temaci, nunu, id. Saparua, auhu, mouth. 
Mentawej leL. ngungv., moutb, Buru (Cajeli), nuum, id. 
Engano, oku, id. 

This woi-d, so common among the eastern branches, has 
80 far as I can learn, only two representatives in the 
west: the Persian ndk, naick. point, angle, beak, and the 
English anout, the Dutch enuite, Swedish sntii, snyte. 

Fa, 8. Haw,, anything with a flat surface, as a board, 
plank, table, smooth rock, a wall, fence, enclosure; ». 
to fence, enclose; pa-pa, smooth, flat, a board, plank, a 
row, rank, a company sitting or standing in a row, a 
storey in a building; pajxi-lina, the cheeks of the face; 
p%-pokaku, a stone fence; pa-pa, v. to erect a screen or 
shade to prevent the light or heat of the sun; fig. to 
prohibit, forbid. Tah., pa, a fence, hedge, enclosed place ; 
pa-pa, board, seat, fiat rock, stratum of rocks, ahoulder- 
bliiile ; pa-li, rank of people standing in a row, range of 
mountains ; pati-a, fence of upright sticks. Sam., pa, a 
wall ; pa-pa, a rock, a floor-mat, a board ; adj. plain, 
level, flat ; pa-o, to stop, check, forbid, correct. Marqu^ 
pa, fence, wall ; po-pa-k i, to command under penalty, Fiji., 
ha, a fence to enclose fish ; ha^i, a garden fence or village 
fence. Malg., /a-/«n, a plank ; fahets, stockade, fence. 

Sanskr., pd*, to guard, preserve, protect, to govern; 
pijiriri, a protector. Benfey (Sansk. Diet.) says that " the 
link between the signification of pd.^, to drink, and p&, to 
protect, is formed by the signification to nourish," and 
he refers to the Greek -raofiai, to get, acquire ; tnoftei, a. 
lid or cover; A. -Sax., foda; Goth., fodfan, to feed; Lat., , 
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pateo, &c. Under correction, it seems to me that the 
Polynesian conception of jia as a wall, fence, enclosure, 
and perhaps the still older conception of hoard, plank, 
flat rock, row, scil. oE rocks or stakes as a fence, is as 
good, if not a better, origin of the Sanskrit p&, to guard, 
protect. This primary sense of the Sanskrit pd, occurs 
again — and there only, I believe — in its derivative piSli, a 
line, row, bank, dike, boundary, to which I shall refer 
again utider the Pol.vnesian pali. 

Pa' a', v. Haw,, be fast, make faat, take hold of, hold 
on to, confirm, establish, secure, to fluish as a work, to 
fix, hold back, detain, retain in memory, assert ; pa'a-kai. 
Halt, lit. hard, solid water ; pa'a-kao, prisoner, lit. iron- 
bound. Marqu,, pa'a, ripe, as fruit, mature ; pa'a-kaijcai, 
retain by heat, know ; pal:a, circle, reunion ; patia, to 
fasten, attach to. N. Zeal., pa'a-tiiiii, hatchet, on account 
of its hardness. Tah., pa'a-na, strong, vigorous, healthy ; 
pa'n-07-a, a conqueror. 

Sanskr., pac, to bind ; pdca, a tie, string, fetter, noose, 
net ; pacu. cattle. 

X^t, pango, to fasten, fix, drive into; paciscor, agree, 
contract ; pactum, pax, &c. ; com-pesco, keep in check, bridle, 
confine; pagvs, village; peeu, pecm, cattle; fascis, fascia. 

Goth., fakan, to catch, apprehend ; faihu, cattle, pro- 
perty ; fatha, a hedge ; fastan, to hold fast, keep, observe ; 
falh^, a leader, a chief. A.-Sax., ftoh, cattle. Uutch, pdk, 
a bundle. Engl., pack, to pack. 

Lith., pecku, cattle. 

Greek, injywtii, i-rraf^ov, to make fast, fix, make solid, 
construct, make hard, freeze ; 7MJ70?, firm, strong, solid ; 
irajQn], hoar-frost; trajpjt:, thick, large, stout; ira/yoi;, a, 
firm-set rock, a peak, rocky hill; irow, flock of sheep; 
TToi/ii/c, a herdsman.^ 

' Ae an imiUDoe of Mlumatio nimilarity, it may be interesting; to notico 
that both Greeks and Polynesians focined their name for cmbs or auch 
ahetl-fieh ujionthe root of ttiis word. The Greeks colled cntbs by the general 
namt uf irB7-DL>/>ot, lit. hacd-tuled, hard-aheUed. The Pol^DL-aiann, Tah., 
call a aiuall crab pa'a-ieaj Sam., pa'a, general Dama for craU ; Haw., 
p"pai, craba. 
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Pa' A*, Pa'a-pa'a, v. Haw,, to bum, scorch, consume by 
fire ; adj. scorched, burnt ; s. drj'nesa, tliirst, N", ZeaL, 
^ia, anything dried in the sun. Rarot.,pi7.ki-^a/:a, bom^ 
scorched. Tab., ftCa, crust of bread-fruit, scales on the 
skin. Sam., pa'a-a, crisp, dry, as leaves. Marqu,, pdka, 
thirst 

Sanskr,, pach^, to cook, bake, roast, ripen ; pah-tri, cook- 
ing, a cook ; pdka, cooking, burning, baking, food. 

Zend, pach, to cook, Pers., pogi-dan, id.;pScJut, fire; 
pochton, to cook. AfFghan, pacliavai, to cook. Arm. (A 
for p), khoh, kitchen. Osset., Jichin, to cook. Shina 
{G'Agi%),piieh-oyhi, be ripe. Kbowaree (in ChitratValley), 
peihi, heat ; pctch, hot, 

Anc. Slav., pcka, heat; pekari, baker; pectU, to cook: 
Lith,, pecztis, oven, fireplace ; kfpti, kepa (by iuversion}, 
to cook, roast. 

Lat., coquo [c for p), to cook ; cidiiia (for cac-lina), 
kitchen ; papina, restaurant, eating-house. 

Greek, ireima, irerTa, to cook, dress, bake ; tretnav, sun- 
ripe, mellow ; trirrravov, cake for sacriiices ; -rreiAfui, pastry. 

Pa'i, Paki (both forms), v. Haw., to strike with the 
palm of the hand, smite, spatter, dash ; pai-o, to strive, 
contend, scold, strike to and fro. Sam., pai. to touch, 
reach to, arrive at ; pati, to clasp the hands. Tong,, pati, 
id, Tah„ pai-pai, to drive evil spirits out of oue possessed, 
done by clapping of hands and striking around wildly; 
pai-o, to arrange or adjust an affair in dispute ; pati, start 
suddenly, jump, leap. Marqu,, pai-o, dispute, quarrel. 

Greek, iraiat, to strike, smite, whether with the hand or a 
weapon, drive away, strike upon, correct, as a child ; wapa- i 
TTaia, strike on one side, strike falsely, fiy oS from, 
wander. 

Lat, pavio, strike, beat, stamp, pave. 

Paina, v. Haw,, to eat, to feed ; to ring, squeak, sound, 
OS in tearing or breaking a thing; s, a part separated or 
broken off, a meal, an eating. Tab., paiiia, a crastun^ 
noise, like the breaking of a stick. 

Greek, traia, to eat. Liddell and Scott consider I 
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word as a " modification in sense " of tratw, " to strike," 
and I tliink correctly so. The primary sense of " crashing, 
tearing, breaking," evidently here underlies the conception 
of "eating." The similar "modification in sense" of the 
Polynesian pai-na, from the root pai, strengthens the rela- 
tion of the Greek and Polynesian. 

Pac, v. Haw., be all, entire, complete, finished, ended, 
consumed, past. Sam., pa'u, to fall down, to set, as the 
aun ; pa-pa'u, shallow, as the sea. Tali., pau, consumed, 
expended; pau, a shallow place of water; pau-pau-te-aAo, 
be out of breath, short-winded. Marqu., pau, be all, 
ended 

Greek, -Trava, to bring to an end, to cease, have done 
vavXa, pause, rest, end ; iravpof, little, small, few ; <j>av\oi, 
slight, mean, trivial. 

Lat., paucus, paulus, few, little, small ; pavper, poor, 
needy, 

Gfoth,, /aiM, /dws, few; fawizo-halan, to lack, be short 
of. A.-Sax., feava, few. 

Welsh, pens, place of rest, country. 

Kelated to the above Polynesian pau, as root, are the 
following derivations : — 

Haw., jjbmA'W, fraction, portion ; poko, short, small; pokote, 
id. N. Zeal., poto, short. Sam,, pota-poio, a small portion. 
Tah., poto, id. Vide s. v, Pokii. 

Pahi, s. Haw., any cutting instrument, as reed, shell, 
knife, or stones ; v. to cut thin, to stand up on edge. N, 
Zeal., ta-pahi, to cut, Tah., ta-pahi, a cleaver with which 
to split bread-fruit; v. to split, divide. Sam.,/(tsi, to break, 
kill, split ; a. a piece ; fasi-fasi, split in pieces ; ta-fasi, to 
split open, break off. Piji., vasi, a shell or knife to scrape 
yams with. Biiguis, hehi, adze, Celebes (Menado), poAe^y, 
knife. Malg., haasi, hatchet, 

Sanskr., hash, vash, to hurt or kill ; vas {s. Benfey), to 
cut No Sanskrit derivatives from either form appear to 
exist, at least I find none quoted by Benfey, 

Paka, v. Haw,, to strike, as large drops of rain on dry 
leaves, making a noise, to strike, fight, make war, cut, 
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pare, fend off, slide; paka-paka, r. to drop, as lar^ rain- 1 
drops; s. a heavy rain-shower, a pattering noiae. N, Zeal.,1 
pata, a drop ; pakaitga, battle, Tong,, paia, rough, coarsa.l 
Sam., pata, coarse, be lumpy, swollen, as the skia from I 
bites of insects ; adj. blustering, bullying ; papaia, aay»-l 
thing done quickly. 

Greek, viurato, TraTTw (Att.), to sprinkle; ■naTtu^aa, tol 
beat, knock; Trararof, clutter, crashing, sliarp load noisef 
made by the collisiou of two bodies, the plash of waves 
the rattling of wind. 

Welsh, /a(, a blow ; fatiaw, to strike lightly. 

EngL, to pat, to patter, to spatter, whose Grothjc or Saxon 1 
ancestors are unknown to me, 

Pakac, s. N. Zeal., wing of a fowl. Tong., tti-paJeau, I 
id. Sam., a^a'au, id, Marqu,, pako, a kite ; pekeka, wing, ] 
Earot., peau, id. Haw., peheu, ehtu, wing of a bird, fia J 
of a shark, flipper of a turtle, brim of a hat. Takf-J 
pehau, fin of a fish. Gilolo (Gaui), ni-/aJco, wing. Mysal„fl 
kunfeu, id. Tagal., pac-pat, id. 

Sanakr., pakslta, a, wing, the feather of an arrow, a flank^J 
side J pakahi, a bird ; paJesJiin, winged, a bird ; paJcshman, 1 
an eyelash. 

Pala, adj. Haw,, soft, ripe, rotten ; v. to daub, besmear, I 
blot out; pala-a, any dark colour, as brown, purple, &c.;.l 
pala-i, blush, shamefacedness ; pala-?iea, daub, stain, be I 
dirty, defiled ; pala-kai, to wither, droop, be barren, fade, I 
fail ; o-pala, dirt, filth, refuse ; ka-pala, ha-pala, stain, I 
spot, mark, print ; pala-pala, to paint, spot, stamp, as ia I 
painting, or printing the kapa cloth. Tah., para, rlpe^ 1 
as fruit, and other vegetables, manure, dung ; para-i, to J 
daub, blot, efface. Sam., pala, ripe, rotten, uiudiiy, a black I 
mud used for dyeing ; pala-ic, old rotten cloth ; pala-pala^ I 
mud, blood ; palorsi, drop as ripe fruit, fall down. Mang., 
para-u, worn out, Sunda, hulah, dirt, foulness. Allied 1 
to this ia probably the Haw, pala-palu, Tah. paru-paru, J 
weak, feeble, diseased. 

Sanskr,, palala, mire, mud ; paltala, a small pond, 

Greek, traXat, long ago, ol' old; irtiKaio<i, old, weak;,! 
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iroXew, be disabled ; iraKwia, to strew, sprinkle, besmear ; 
wfXo?, dark-coloured, dusky ; TreXw?, dark, livid ; in\Ko<i, 
clay, earth, mud, mire. 

Lttt, pidlas, blsck, dark-coloured; fulvus, deep yellow, 
reddish ; ftUigo, soot ; palus, marsh, swamp, bog. 

Goth., _/](&, foul, stinking. Sax., /alu,/ealo, pale yellow, 
fawn colour ; pol, pool. 

In Dravid. (Tamil), j>arii means old, become ripe; 
param, a ripe fruit 

Palaoa, s. Haw., name of an ivory ornament made of 
the sperm whale's teeth, worn by chiefs ; ivory, a whale. 
N. Zeal, and' Mangar., paraoa, id. Marqu., paaoa, id. 
Tall., para-u, the shell of the pearl-oyater ; mko parau, 
white teeth. 

Greek, <pa\o^, white, shining; if>aXto<;, ^iaXapo<;, ^"XapK, 
tfjaKoKpo^i, bald-headed; i^aKT} or <fiak\ti, and if)a\)uupa, a 
whale. Liddell and Scott refer ^Xo; to ^oo;, light, and 
0tt(u, lo shine. It may be so; but, under correction, it 
seems to me like deriving cheese from chalk because both 
are white and shining. Liddell and Scott offer no etymon 
for (ftaWrj or (ftaWaiva, but consider them akin to Latin 
halejui and Scandinavian hval, whale. To me the Greek 
tfjaXo"} and ^aWrj, as well as the Polynesian pala-oa and 
para-K, refer themselves to some common primitive root, 
now lost, of which the Polynesian pata, in some of its 
meanings, the Sanskrit palita, grey, grey-haired, the Greek 
TToXto?, grey, grisly, the Latin palleo, are the scattered but 
nearly related descendants. 

Pale, v. Haw., to refuse, stand in the way, hinder, fend 
off, parry, resist ; s. what defends, a sheath, garment, cur- 
tain, covering ; palena., a border, boundary ; papale, hat. 
Tab., pare, a fort, place of refuge ; pare-pare, to defend, 
guard, entreat the deities for favours ; pare~u, a garment 
worn around the loins. Sam., pale, a head-dress, frontlet; 
faa-pale, to bear patiently, be exempt from work. Marqu., 
pae, head-dress, a veil. 

Cognate to this is probably the Haw. pole, pole-pole, to 
ward off, fend off, separate. Fiji, bore, to scrape or wash 
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the dirt off; to brighten up, Sara., pole-pole-icalc, to pal- 
pitate, as the heart, be distressed in mind. 

Greek, ^apot, a large cloth, cloak, or mantle, shroud j-1 
xaXXw, to sway, swing, poise, toss; iroKfii}, a shield;. 
TTflX/ios, a quivering motion, vibration, palpitation; trtK-ni, 1 
a small shield; vcXe/it^iu, shake, make to quiver, drive i 
away. 

Lat., pcllo, to strike, beat, put in motion, to thrasti J 
away, push back, expel ; parma, a shield ; palpo, to tap^ 
to stroke gently ; palpilo ; palla, pallium, a covering, outerf 
garment. 

Armor., pollen, a covering, cloak. 

Pen., par, a turban. "Belach, phall. id. 

Liddell and Scott give no root, but refer ifntpot to pallOfM 
pallium, as o£ probably same root. That reference, however^r 
brings to light the connection of t^pot andpallaviilhvdKkta' 
and pello, and their derivatives, as well as with Polynes 
pale and pole. From these premises I am led to the conclu-^ 
aiou that the Greek ^apeipa, a quiver, also belongs to tbiu 
family, and not to ^e/ju, to bear, as Liddell and Scott inti-J 
mate. And though these gentlemen refer 0\etf>apov, the l 
eyelid, and ^eipapK, the eyelash, to tlie verb ffXtTnu, to ae^ I 
look, I would, in view of the foregoing ;W^, iraWo), pcllo, and'l 
their derivatives, consider these words as composite rather 1 
than as derivatives of ^\ejri», and formed from ffXeme orfl 
^kefifia, and tjmpoi, originally perhaps ffkcrr (or /9\ea>-),l 
0opo! = the covering of the eye, 

A. I'ictet (Orig. Ind-Eur., ii. 223) mentions that Kuhit 
refers the Sanskrit plutla, phalaka, shield, to SauskritV 
phai, to burst, findi, the primitive form having been spai, f 
and from this derives the Greek a^eXat, a footstool, and J 
the Gothic spilda,& tablet, &c. While admitting the po»- I 
sibility of a similar derivation for ■jraXp.t} and TreX-n?, Mr. I 
Pictet adds : — " Tout fois, on trouve, en Sanscrit, v^dique I 
une rac, spar, sauver, proteger (cf. ang.-sax. sparian, scand. I 
gpara, anc. all. sparun, favere, parcere), qui donnerait poor J 
le bonclier un sens bien appropritj, et h laqueUe •jrap/if^'M 
pour <nrapp,7] se relierait mieux qn'i pkai." 
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It would ill become me to argue with so eminent men 
as the foregoing authorities, but I may be permitted to 
suggest that the Polynesian fait comprises both the senses 
f>i pkal or spal, fiiidi, and spar, sauver, proteger, and this 
is the older form, from which the others have diverged by 
atSxing prosthetic letters, tlie better to define the particular 
sense intended. 

Pau, 3. Haw., a cli£F, precipice; adj. precipitous, rugged, 
full of ravines, Tah., pari, perpendicular cliffs by the 
seaside; ». to sq^nare or shape a piece of timber. N, Zeal., 
pari, precipice. 

Sanskr., pdli, the tip of the ear, edge of a sword, a line, 
row, raised bank or dike, boundary, margin. 
Pers., larin, lofty, elevated, high in office. 
Welsh, par, what shoots to a point, a spear ; yapar, id. ; 
leer, a spear, spit. 

lae\.,fMll,/eU, a mountain. Germ.,/e&. 
Pana, V, Haw., to shoot, as an arrow, to snap, as with 
the fingers, spread out, open, excite, throw, to give a name 
(nickname) ; s. a bow ; pana-i, v. to put one thing in place 
of another, substitute, redeem, fit, stitch together, graft ; 
s. ransom, price, surety, substitute; atlj, closing up an en- 
trance, filling up a place, wanting ; pani, v. witli nearly 
similar meanings to paiia-i; s. a door, sliutter, gate, 
stopple. K. ZeaL, pana, to push. Sam.,/ffint(, to shoot; 
fanga, a bag, a fish-trap ; au-fana, a bow ; pa-pani, the 
cross-poles of a scaffolding. Tong., /ana, a bow, tiie prow 
of a vessel. Tah., /ana, a bow ; pani, pa-pani, to close, 
shut up, hide. Rarot, panaki, to repair, substitute. 
Marqu., paiia, to buoy up, wave, shoot at ; «, a bow. 
Fiji., vana, to shoot with a bow, to pierce. Sunda, paruiJt, 
a bow ; panio, a door. Malg.,/aTMi?i*, a bow. 

Sanskr., paAch, pack, to spread out, make evident, state 
fully ; paAchd. spreading ; paAckan, the number five ; 
paitkti, five, also a line, row, multitude. 

Pers., panghah, the spread-out hand, the spread-out 
talons of a bird, also hook, net, string ; pangk, five. 
Biix.i/anff, a tuak, talon, claw -.fengan, to catch. 
VOL. IlL R 
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Under the sense of " extending, Bpreading," may be re- 
ferred the Gotliic/a?M, a cloth, flag. Sax,, jjanwa, any broad 
and somewhat hollow surface. 0. Norse, 'panna, forehead ; 
Bpaniian, to span, as a measure from one thing to another; 
perhaps spinnan, to spin, Lat„ pando-ere, to spread, throw J 
open, &c., display ; vannus, a winnowing macliine, a fan;i 
pannus. Greek, mj^o!, ttiji^, the thread on the bobbin iai 
the shuttle, the woof ; pt. the web ; Trqvi^ofuu, to wind ofip 
a reel. 

Under the sense of " shooting, throwing, exciting withi 
violence," may be referred the Greek ^>evw, to fllay; ^vof j 
^vTf, murder, slaughter, Goth., hanja, wound, sore. Sax.,r 
haria, a murderer, Pers., ban, banu, reaping, harvest. Irish, 
banaim, throw down, carry otT, pillage; beanatm, to reap^ ] 
harvest. 

Under the sense of "replacing, substituting, ransom, j 
price," may be referred the Latin venus, venum, sale ; vctu^q J 
ivenum-dd), to sell. Probably also pando-ere, in the sense I 
of unfolding, displaying, soil, the goods for sale. 

Of the sense of " closing, shutting," and, by inferenco^l 
"concealing," I have found no trace or reference in ths I 
other Aryan branches, unless it be the Faults mentioned! 
in Vedic mythology, who were demons of the night, and " 
stole the golden-haired cattle of Indra, and drove them 
to a hiding-place near the eastern horizon, and whose 
name may have had an etymological reference to thia 
Polynesian pant, though its mythical application may be I 
of later origin. If so, its primary sense would be "the J 
hiders, the concealers," scil. of lodra'a cattle, " those who] 
shut out the rays of the sun." 

In " Orig. Ind.-Eur.," ii. 69-70, Mr, A. Pictet seams fc 
refer the pa^is to the Sanskrit word pani, a merchant, fori 
derivation and raison d'Hre. I tliiuk the philo-Sanakritiar 
of Mr. Pictet has led him into error. If in the Vedioj 
myths the Paijiis were analogues and synonyms of Vrtrc 
their etymology must be traced higher up than the Sanskrifefl 
patii, a merchant ; and as the older meanings of that voidfl 
seem to be lost in the Sanskrit, the Polynesian fortunately^ 
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1 them, and enables U3 to find tlie correct rendering 
of the Panis as another term of Vrlra. The Grefjk version 
of the myth, referred to by Pictet, could therefore evi- 
dently only have arisen after the original sense of pa/»i 
had become obsolete and forgotten, 

Pani, v. Tonga., N". Zeal., to besmear, plaster over, 
Marqu, pani, cocoanut-oil for oiuCment Sam., pani, to 
dye the hairwith the juice of the pani tree. Haw., pani-o, 
to spot, paint in spots ; pani-ki, coloui'ing matter, a dye. 
f JJL, pani, to anoint the head. 

Sanskr.. pAnka, mud, mire, clay, ointment. No root in 
Benfey's Sausk. Diet- 
Allied to this is probably the Samoan panu-panu, be 
smeared over, be daubed ; pa-panu, be daubed with mud 
or with colouring matter. Marqu., yaTiu, tarnished, dull, 
blue. Haw.jjMjio, black, dark -coloured, thick, dense jjiowi, 
besmear, anoint. Tab., pao-pao, be bespattered with mud ; 
haa-pao-pao, to make brownish or dark. Mangar., pangu, 
black, dark- coloured. N. Zeal., vuingu, id. 

Papa, s. Haw., an ancestor some generations back, a 
race, a family. Saxn,, papa, a general name for titles o£ 
high chiefs. Tab., pa, term of reverence, used by children 
in addressing their father, and common people their chief ; 
pa-tca, term of respect addressed to a mother or a woman 
of rank. Jiang., painn, papa, id. Gilolo, Tidore, Jav., 
Mai., bapa, laba, father. Snls. Is]., nir-baba, id. Amboyna 
(Batumerah), /^o-^ja/m, id. Malg., 6a6n, id. ii.Zea.\,paapaa, 
father. 

Greek, ■jrawTros, father ; irttTTTro?, grandfather. 

Lat., pappas, foster-father, tutor, guardian. 

Pawa, 5. Haw., the blue sky, expanse of heaven, the 
dawn, breaking of daylight, a watch, period of time ; also 
pewa, the dawn. Fiji., bewa-bewa, scud, light clouds. 
Sunda, point, diiy. Gilolo (Gani), /owe, sun. Pulo Nias, 
Banjak Isl., bawa, the moon, Malg., ava, rainbow. 

This word probably refers to Sanskrit bhd, to shine; s, 
light, splendour, the sun; vi-Nutta, daybreak. Greek, 
^t^o«, pure, bright, radiant; a form approaching the 
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Polynesian pav^a, poioi, /cnee, aa epithet of the siin-god, ' 
Liddell and Scott refer ^(9ij, Dor. o^So, youth, and affpo^. 
graceful, beauteous, splendid, to the same root, and & v. 
tf>oiffo<i remark that Kaune considers ^i0o<t connected with 
17/3j), If the aspirate indicates a lost digamma, F, the original 
form of aQa would have been /^a;9a=I'olynesian pawn. 

Pb, aiij. Maiqu., bad, impudent, naked. Tab., pe, ■ 
rotten, decayed. Sam., i)e, be dead, aa trees, extinguished, i 
OS fire, dried up, as water. Haw,, pe, to crush, pound fine; 1 
pepc, broken, bruised, pliable, rotten, soft ; u-pqie, weak, 
feeble, dry, Fiji., be, impudent, irreverent 

Beofey (Sansk. Diet.) refers the Latin pt^'or, pessimm, I 
pecca, to a Sanskrit word, pdpa, evil, wicked, sinful The I 
Polynesian pe apparently offers a better and more direct | 
root for pejoT, pecco, &c. Benfey gives no root or etymon ] 
(i{ pdpa, nor, if derived from pd, to protect, to guard, how 1 
the transition is made to wickedness, crime, eiu. Here, as ] 
in BO many other instances, the Polynesian supplies the I 
missing-link in the Hawaiian verb papa, "to prohibit, I 
forbid, rebuke, reprove," a derivative or duplicate of pOt [ 
" to fence, enclose, restrict." And thus the transition from I 
the Polynesian papa, prohibited, forbidden, to the Sanskrit ] 
pdpa, sinful, wicked, becomes easy and iutelligibla 

pELA, 3. Haw., putrid flesh, burnt bones, offal, filth;; 
V. be unclean, to stink ; pela-pela, id. Tong., pela, comip-l 
tion. Tab., pera, filth, dirt, cadaver. Fiji., vela-vela, filthy, ~ 
disgusting. 

Sanskr., plula, orta, leavings, droppings. 

Pena, v. Marqu,, to create, work, make, prepare, Sam,, i 
pcva, to cut up, as a pig, to snare. Tah., pemt, pcjiapena, \ 
to bring up the rear of an army, to cover, protect tha ] 
helpless. 

Greek, TrevofMu, to work, toil, prepare; Treneonj?, a 
labourer, workman ; weinj?, id., a poor man ; irovo'i, work, 
toil, drudgery ; iroveia, work hard, to toil, suffer. 

It may be for want of better etymology that the Latio 1 
peme, pcnc, near by, almost ; penula, a cloak, covering, outer J 
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garment, refer themselves to this family of words, id some 
forgotten sense analogous to the Tahitian ^erea. 

lo the West Aryan branches, the derivative sense of 
" pain, suffering, want," was developed from the primary 
idea of "working, working hard," and fonod expression 
in words like — Greek, irevia. veiva, ^Travta, &c. ; Lat., 
penuria, posna, punio ; Ss.x., pine; Sla,v., pina ; but seems 
to have been unknown to the Polynesians. 

Pemd, s, Panmotu, head. Tab., penu, a stone pestle, 

Welsh, pen, headj summit. Gael., len, id., top of moun- 
tains. 

Pi, v. Haw., to sprinkle, as water ; to throw water 
with the hand; pi-pi, ka-pi, id. Sam., pi, to splash, 
slap, as fish in a trap ; ta-pi, rinse with fresh watery pisi, 
to splash with water. Tah., pi-pi, sprinkle with water, 

Sanskr., ^ =^(i, to drink; piv, id.; pimi, to sprinkle; 
piiha, a drink, water ; pipdsd, thirst. 

Greek, Trtwm, to drink; ■jrurrpa, a drinking trough, 
drink, water; TrnruTKoi, give to drink; trotfia, drink, 
liquor, &c. 

Lat, bibo, to drink ; bihidus, potus. 

Slav., pi, pUi, pivati, to drink. 

The transition from the sense conveyed in the P0I7 
nesian to that in the West Aryan tongues will he intelli- 
gible to those who have observed the manner of drinking 
which probably obtained before cups or containers were 
used, and which is still very common among the Poly- 
nesians when travelling; it is by "throwing the water 
with the hand " from the spring or river to the mouth. 
That primary sense aeems to have survived in the San- 
skrit ^inu, to spriukle. 

Pu-PIA, adj. Haw., the thick white liquid from sore 
eyes, dirty, watery, as the eyes ; pie, jiiepie, slimy, slippery. 
Marqu.,^tn, blear-eyed. Tah., pia-a, fat, lleshy ; jtto-jnn, tha 
sweet gum in the banana blossoms, coagulated blood ; pie-e, 
fat. Sam.,^ia-j7m, the froth of the sea or of a pot boiling. 

Sanskr., pyai (" developed out of Vedic pi," Benfey), pf. 
pass. ; pydna, pina, fat, bulky ; innald, fatness ; piviXn, 
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fat, large ; ^wxm, cold in the nose, catarrh, 
Benfey thinks the last ia "probably aptnns," Under cop- 
rection.theVedicpi, with the sense retained in the Polynes. 1 
Haw, pia-pia, explains the compound pi-nasa, val^M 
"anotty nose," ipuch better than apinasa, "by, on, oq 
with the nose." Benfey refers pichckkila, slimy, lubricoui 
to the Greek Tn<r<ra and the Latin jnx — Perhaps. 

Greek, iriav, fat. plump ; wiap, any fatty snbatance, oil,l 
thick juice, cream ; irififKij, soft fat, grease, adeps ; wurffOf 
pitch, pine-gum. 

Lat., pinguis, fat, corpulent ; s. oily fat in the fiesh ; pioi, I 
pitch, tar. 

Pera., pi, p(h, ptd, grease. Osset.,^ll, id, 

Irish, bilk, hioth. resin, gum. 

A.-Sax„/ae(A.; 0. H. Germ, /nisi, fat. 

ri":, 1!. Haw., to strike upon or extend, as the shadow ] 
on the ground or on a wall ; to ascend, go up. N. Zeal., J 
pild, to ascend. Sam., jri't, to cling to, to climb. Marqu,, 
piki, to climb, ascend ; pihi-a, steps, acclivity. Tong., piki^ 
to adhere to, to climb, ascend, Fiji,, bici-hici, a pecnliarl 
kind of marking on native cloth. 

Sanskr., pin'j, to dye or colour ; pin'jara, yellow,.! 
tawny. 

Lat, pingo, to paint, represent, embroider. 

The marking out or tracing a shadow on the ground or I 
on a wall was probably the primary attempt at painting. f 
In the Hawaiian alone the sense of an ascent, compared I 
to the lengthening of the shadows, has been retained. AsJ 
the sun descended the shadows were thought to ascend otm 
creep up the mountain- side. The sense of "niarkiug,:l 
tracing," seems only to have been retained in the Fijian,! 
where so much other archaic Polynesian lore has beenl 
retained, and thus brings this word in connection with th^P 
Sanskrit and Latin. 

Pi'o, V. Haw., to bend, to curve, be vanquished, as aal 
enemy, extinguished, quenched, as fire ; s. captive, prisoner, f 
Sam., pi'o, crooked, wrong, in a moral sense. Tah., pi'o, 
crooked, bent, wrong. Tong., piko, to bend, curve. 
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Sanakr. (Vei), fiy, to hate, hurt, destroy ; "^yu, ptyant, 
enemy, rascal ; quoted by Pictet (Orig. Ind.-Eur., it 201), 
but not found in Benfey'a Sanak. Diet, Pictet refers to 
Aufrecht, and connects with tliis word the 

Goth. Jljan, to hate ; Jijand, enemy ; fajan, find fault 
with, blame ; fijaihwa, liatred, Sax^ figo^n, feon, to hate ; 
feond, enemy. 

Iriah,^. bad; fiamh, Imrrible ; fiamhan, crime. 

To this Sanskrit piy Aufrecht and Pictet refer the Latin 
pejor, pessimus, which Benfey refers to Sanskrit pdpa., and 
which I have referred to the Polynesian j3s, vide p. 260, s. v. 

PiKO, s. Haw., end, extremity, top, tip, navel ; piko- 
piko, dotted, spotted, variegated, like calm spots in the 
eea ; probably allied to piki, to cut off", to shorten ; piki- 
piki, be rough, as a chopped sea ; piki-piki-o, rough, lumpy, 
as the water in a cross-sea. Sam., ^tto, the end of any- 
thing, only uaed in compounds ; pilo-pito, the anus, Marqu., 
pito, the navel Tab,, pito, id,; pito-a, spotted; pUo-pito, 
a button, Tong., pito, navel, also full, i.e., filled to the 
top, brimful Tiji., vico-vico, the navel. 

Lat., apex, point, top ; a-picatus, roitred as a priest ; 
spica, ear of corn ; picm, woodpecker ; pica, a magpie ; 
pug-nui, fist; punffo, pupugi, to prick; pugio, a short 
8Word, dagger ; pxujil, a boxer ; pugna, fight. 

Greek, wuf, with the clenclied fist ; vvyup, the elbow ; 
irvyfit}, a fist ; Tniyij, the rump, buttocks ; 7ru(fnjs, a boxer ; 
irtr/ftaioi, dwarfish. 

Sax., peac, peak, top, point, end of anything ; piic, beak, 
bill, nib, anything ending in a point ; /ysl, fist ; /colkan, 
to fight. O. N'orae,/A;(a, fight. 

Pers., paykdn, lance, pike. 

Sanskr., pika, the Indian cuckoo ; pkhcMa, a tail, 
feather of a taO, a creat 

Probably the Greek iriOo^, a large wine-jar; 'L&t. _fiddia, 
id.; TTiTu?, a piue-tree, and Trei/nnj, the fir; Lat pieca; also 
TTMfpos, pointed, sharp, are related to this family of words. 

Liddell and Scott (Greek Lex., s. v. HfVio}) aay, " Butt- 
man maives it prubable that the radical notion of ttevkij la 
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sot tliat oE bitterness, but of sbarp-pointedness, the I 
being so called either from its pointed shape or from iti 
Bpines. The same root appears iu •jriKpot, Lat. pitnj 
pupugi, our pike, peak. . . . With -rrevini come TrHnroafl 
irirra, as the production of the tree, Lat. piir. Germ. j>ecA^I 
our pitch." The same authorities say of vtrpi. irvywv, ttu^J 
that " the root is probably the same as the Siinskr. 6A'U^,J 
Germ, beiigen, to bow or bend," and to this they r&iet 
also the Lat, p%i.gnu3, pugil, and the 0. H. Germ, fusi, I 
A. Pictet (Orig. Ind.-Eur., i. 231-233) refers the Lat,^ 
as a deriv. of prix, from the Sitnskr. ^tc =^piak, contererfl 
grind, pound, and the Greek Treu«ij, to the Sanskr. pd, puri 
ficare, and the Greek TriTw to the Sanskr. pita, yellow. 

In this uncertainty I may be excused tor veuttiring t> 
ally pix and iruTaa, picea and vevmi, irnv^ and 'rrucpoi, I 
Polynesian words that offer as good, or better, an explansr^l 
tioQ of both the probably archaic meanings and forms o£| 
these words. 

As regards the Greek 'n-vyi], iruyfii], &c„ which Liddell 
and Scott refer to the Sanskrit bhu^, and the Latin ^n^ra^l 
jntpugi, which they refer to the same root as pkea, Trucpov, I 
peak, I think the Polynesian pilo, piko-piko, are better r*- 1 
iatives to fall back upon for an etymological pedigree, inas- 1 
much as they satisfactorily explam all the divergenceafl 
of sense and sound which the West Ar>'an forms preseafi^ 
for inquiry and solution. I fail to see wherein pungoM 
pupvffi, pugio, differ from pugniis, prtgno, pvrpi ; yet tbel 
former are referred to the same root as pike, picea, u 
and the latter to bhu^. 

PiLl, V. Haw., to coincide, agree with, adhere to, belong J 
to, be attached to ; s. name for the thatching grass, generall 
name of the belongings of a person, such as his property, f 
children, family; pili-alo (lit. attached to the bosom), al 
friend ; pili-hua (lit. words that stick, &c., to the mouth), f 
■wonder, sadness, trouble: pili-kia (lit. crowded ] 
difficulty, trouble, want of room or want of means ; pHi- ' 
hoko, blooti-relations ; pili, adj., joining, things adhering 
or comfng in contact that ought not ; hence, topsy-taivy,^" 
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helter-skelter, destitute, poor ; ka-pili, to fit different sab- 
stances together, repair what is broken, to plaster, besmear ; 
o~pili, draw up, contract oneself, as with cold or with 
cramp. Tab., piri, adhere, stick to, be squeezed, confined, 
close ; adj. adhesive, glutinoua, narrow, confined ; s, a 
wonder, a cariosity, a puzzle; piri-ati, piri-rua, a twin; 
piri-taa, a relation by conaanguinity ; pipiri, stingy, close ; 
jnrt-ot, a cripple, lame ; (a-piri,join things together; o-piri, 
confused, bashful; o-pin-piri, dribbling, as water, drop 
by drop ; piri-a, the groin, Sam., pili-pili, be near, ap- 
proach to; pili-a, be caught, be entangled, as trees falling 
together ; pipUi, a cripple ; pili, a class of lizards ; faa-pili, 
to bring near, to decoy ; ta-pili, to fan the fii'e ; s. a. fan. 
Doubtless a dialectical variation of this is the Samoan 
and TonganjWi, to choose, select, deliberate, be involved, 
intricate, search, guess, contend ; s. an enemy, the chosea 
opponent in battle or in play. Tong., fili-hi, overturn 
topsy-turvy. N. Zeal., Earot., Mangar., piri, adhere, stick 
to, close, near. Fakaafo. pili, near, adjoining. Malg., 
jKi, choice, selection ; fili-inpun, the buttocks ; mi-fili, or 
mi-fidi, to choose, select. Jav., MaL, pilih ; Tagal,, pili, 
to choose. 

Greek, -rriXf^, to press close, press wool or hair into felt; 
itiKk, felt, a ball, a globe; trtKvaia, to bring near; viKoa, 
to contract, as by cold ; irtKav, near by, close to ; ol ireXa^ 
(ovrev'), neighbours ; ijhXoi, tf)iKio<i, friendly, dear, beloved ; 
<l>i\fa. 

LaL, pilus, bail ; pileus, a felt bat ; pilosus, hairy ; pris, 
obsoL pos. of prior, primus, and root of pridem, pristinus, 
&c., former, previous, in time and order, with the sense of 
"next, last," as priore astate last summer; prius vinum, 
last year's wine or vintage; pristina nox, last night just 
past; prima nocte, at the approach of night; pjnores, an- 
cestors, forefathers ; priscus, prisiin'm, old, former ; pridie, 
on the day before. All these varying terms indicate a 
primary sense of closeness, nearness, proxiiuity. To the 
/variety of form refer theni3elve8^iiM,^ta, son^ daughter, 
and probably filix, fern. 
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Sax., filian, fylijan, to follow; frtond, frieud. 
frijon, to love ; frijimds, friend ; fritkus, peace. 
Geim., JUz, felt. Swed., pilt, a boy ; Jlicka, a girl (?), 

Sanakr., pri 3 (Beafey), be pleased with; a-pri, be 
attacLed to; pria, beloved, dear; pri, to please, be satisfied, 
to assent ; prlti, joy, gratificatioD. 

Zend, fri, to love ; /riathva, love. 

Cymiic, priawd, a huaband, conjux. 

Po'o, s. Haw,, name of a place under the sand ; po'o- 
po'o, adj. deep, as a hole dug in the ground, a pit, sunkea 
in, as the eyes ; v. be deep, be lower down, sunk in ; kor- 
po'o, to enter into, as a spirit, to sink, as in water, to set, 
as the sun ; s. the armpit ; na-po'o, to sink, set, as the sun. 
Tab., poo-poo, deep, as a hole, Buuken, depressed; popo'o, 
he indented, hollow, sunken'; a-po'o. a pit, hole, grave; 
a-poo-ihu, the uostrils. Mangar., poko-poko, deep, dag 
out. N. Zeal., ta-poko, to enter into. Fiji, 60(0, bottom, 
or under part; hoto-ni-hete, the abdomen, belly, Gilolo 
(Galela), polo, belly ; iiaju, butah, id. 

Saiiakr., hulk, to fathom, to penetrate, to understand, 
know ; hudh-na. (Ved.), depth, ground ; pota, potdka, the 
site, foundadon of a bouse. (No etymon in Benfey fur 
pota.') 

Sax., botvi, bytne, bottom. 0. H. Glerm., hoden. 

Greek, ■nvfffttjv, the bottom or foundation of a thing, 
bottom, depth of the sea, the bottom, stock, root of a tree; 
TTwSaf, t!ie bottom of a vessel ; Trv/iaTos, the hindmost, 
undermost, last ; jSw^os, depth, especially of the sea, a 
hole or pit dug iu the ground, hole, hollow, 

Lat., puleua, a pit, well, cistern ; fodio, to dig ; fodina, a 
pit ; fossa, ditch ; fandits, the bottom of anything, grouud. 

Parse e, hunda, root, bottom. 

Irish, bun, foundation. 

So far IIS regards the material tense of this word, the' 
Polynesian forms of poko^ polo, po'o, boto, butak, correspond ! 
to the West Aryan lovviisbot-,but-,budk-,put-,pynd-,fodr^' 
fundi-, with remarkable precision in form and sense. £uttOi 
the united Ai^an mind the material sense of " faUioming,] 
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penetrating, digging into a thing," had already suggested 
the moral sense of "experience, knowledge, wisdom," 
■which have found expression along the whole line. In 
the Polynesitin, the Sam. -polo, v. be wise ; s. wisdom, also 
a hard-working man, a man sc. of experience ; poto-puto, 
to assemble, to gather together ; Tong., poto, wise, shrewd, 
canning; N. Zeal., tu-polo, saspicioua; Tab., a-po'o, v. 
to assemble for consultation ; s, a council ; a-poo-raa, a 
council, assembly ; Malg., wiaio, be honest, worthy; voto, 
promise, vow ; Mai,, budi, wisdom ; — in these we find the 
aame development of thought as in the Sanskrit budh, 
to understand, know; hiuHui, v/iie; fiitdAi, mind, intellect, 
reflection. Greek, irevOofuu, trvv8avofj.ai, to ask, inquire, 
learn ; Trewfjt?, inquiry, information. Lat., /undo, -are, to 
found, consolidate; pu(o, to count, adjust, judge, consider. 
Goth,, hindan, to bid, command, instruct. Sax,, heodan, 
command ; hod, an order ; hoda, a messenger, Irish, budh, 
intelligent, wise. Lith., hindu, inf. hiM, to watch, 

PoilA, V. Haw., to burst forth, as sound, to thunder, to 
break, as a boil, to break in upon, as sudden light in a 
dark place, to come in sight, to open, as a bud or a seed- 
pod. Marqu., poha, similar meanings, also to hatch. 
Sam., foa, to chip, as a hole in an egg-shell, to break ; 
fo-foa, to hatch, Mai., puchak, to break, 

Sanskr,, push, to nourish, thrive, prosper, unfold ; pushta, 
pel. pass, nourished, eminent, loud ; push-pa, a flower, the 
menses ; push-kara, a drum ; posha, nourishing, thriving, 

I have followed the order of meanings as indicated in 
Benfey's Sanak, Diet. ; but, judging from the Polynesian 
relatives poha or /oa, I should eay that to " untold " was 
the primary sense in Sanskrit from which " thriving, 
nourishing," &c., were developed. In pushta, " loud," the 
Sanskrit has also preserved one of the primary senses of 
push, " bursting with a noise ; " for " loud " is certainly not 
a developed or derivative sense of " to nourish," but a 
natural and usual accompaniment of the sense of " burst- 
ing, breaking," Moreover, there can be no possible as- 
sociation of ideas between a flower, pMs/t-jw;, and a drum. 
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pusk-kara, unless the former refers to the " bursting, j 
breaking, openiog " of tlie flower-pod, and the latter refers 1 
to the pecuharly " bursting, thundering, loud " noise of I 
the drum. The Polynesiau word and sense give the key J 
to these two different meanings. That a primary sense of I 
Sanskr. push, was " to burst, break open," is evident froia I 
the Mai. puekah, which indicates a Sanskrit origin rather | 
than a Polynesian. 

PoKj'i, 8. Haw,, the youngest member of a family. N. 
Zeal., potiki, id. Tab., potii, a girl ; potiti, diminutivei j 
small. Marqu., poli'i, an infant. 

Sanskr., pota, the young of any animals or plants. 

Lat., putus, pusns, a boy, a lad. 

I am inclined to look upon the Polynesian as & com- 1 
pound word, pot oc pok, with whatever may have been its I 
final vowel, and iki or iti, small. Benfey gives no etymon I 
for^o(tt, and it hardly refers itself to ptclra, a son — purlra I 
— according to Benfey, I'ictet, and others ; while the Latin I 
pii-tus can hardly be related to pu-ter, of which pucr is a I 
contraction, according to Pictet, both of which, pu-lra and j 
pu-er, probably refer to Sanskrit ^d, to purify. 

On p. 265, I have referred to the Polynesian poko, I 
poto, short, small, as a possible corruption of pauku, and I 
allied to jxtu. But poto may be an independent word, I 
and in conjunction with iki form the Polynesian N. Zeal. ] 
pot-iki, 

PoLl', 8. Haw., lower part of the belly, the lap, bosom, I 
space between the breasts, hollow, cavity; poli-wa 
hollow of the foot, instep. Tong., foli, encircling, round 1 
about. FijL, voli, go round, about. 

Lat., vola, hollow of the hand or foot 

Greek, yvaXov, hollow, the hollow of a vessel, rock, or j 
ground, cave, grotto, dale. 

Sax., bolla, EngL, boivl, drinking vessel. Sanskr., bJwlit | 
a camel. No reference by Benfey. The original cameli 
known to the Aryans was the Bactrian camel, with two .] 
humps. Sholi might thus signify the hollow between the I 
two humps, the animal with such a hollow back. 
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Piotet (Orig. Tnd.-Eur., i. 384, &c,) analyses the Anc. Slav. 
vdi-badu and the Gothic ul~bandns, names for camel, and 
concludes that they derive from the Sanskrit vda or bala, 
" fort, puissant," and the Sanskrit baiidha, " corps, I'aaimal 
du corps puissant et robuste," Whatever the value of the 
compounds badit and bandus, it may be just as possible that 
vdi and id refer themselves through the Sauskrit bkoli, the 
Latin vola, to the primary sense of "hollow, cavity," aa 
found in the Polynesian poli 

PoLl', s. Haw., a soft, porous stone, duplicate form of 
poli-poli, generally used ; v. to soften, as a stone in the 
art of making stone-adzes; poli-e, a shining substance, a 
bright gleam. 

Lat., polio, to polish, make smooth, furbish; poliis,polkn, 
fine flour, meal ; polenta, pearl barley. 

Welsh, ca-boH, to polish. 

Sanskr.. MluJca, sand, powder, camphor. No etymon in 
Benfey, 

PoLD, polu-polu, adj. Haw,, thick, fat, fleshy, gross. 
Tah., pari, s. bulk, size, excessive fatness ; pori-a, fat, fleshy, 
of man or beast; haa-pari, to fatten. Fiji., vara, grow 
fat, stout; ivtre, a pig; voroM, large, bulky. Ceram. 
(Ahtiago), ifar, pig. Matabello, boor, id. 

Sanskr., ha{a, strength, bulkiness, the body ; baliii, adj. 
strong ; s. a boll, a camel, a hog ; vardJiu, vardha, a hog. 

Lat, verres, a boar ; porcm, a hog, pig, Umbr,, parka, 
id, 

Greek, 7rop«o?, a hog. 

Sax,, fmrk. 0, H. Germ., farali, hog, pig. Germ., 
ferkd, sucking-pig. Engl., /arrow!, litter of pigs. 

Lith., parszas, hog. 

Liddell and Scott (Greek Diet), following Curtius, refer 
the Greek, Latin, German, and Lithuanian forms of this 
word to tho Sanskrit priskat, "the porcine deer," from 
prish, "to sprinkle," as etymon. The step from pyish to 
pork may not be so difficult materially and mentally, but 
as it is only a hypothesis, I prefer to connect the pork 
family, through the sense of " bulk, strength, fatness," with 
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tbe SflOBkrit &aZa, io/ui, mnfAa, Latin xtrrtA, PolTiiesiaa I 
fofi, Tora, von, 

Mr. A. Piclfct (Or^. Ind.-Eor^ L 33s) refers the Latia j 
tytrres to the Sanskrit vruh, " to nin, moisten, engeiid^,' 
vhence vrUha, a bull, a cat. a peacock's tail ; rruAaXt a I 
ball, a horse; vruhni, a ram; rrts^Ho, the testicles or | 
scrotom. Thoa ■cerrea would stand for vena. It is fltx 
Bible, and perhaps is so, though Eenfey refers rtms to 
vardha. But Mr. Pictefs analysis of tardha (ib. p. 371), 
to which he refers the A.-Sax. beor^li, a hog, O. Genu. 
harch, parh. Mod. Germ, horg, a gelded hog, EngL harrow, 
as derived from the Sanskrit rah, " to leave, abandoD, I 
be deprived of," on the analogy of the French sangliar, [ 
being derived from the I^tia tingularis, tbe characteristic 1 
of the animal being "loneliness, solitude," seems to me ] 
more ingeiiioQS than correct. 

PONA, s. Kaw., joints, as of the spine or of the finger^ ] 
space between tbe joints of bones ; joints of sagarKsaoe ocj 
bamboo ; v. to divide into joints or pieces, to show a 
differently variegated. N. Zeal., pona, ankle-joints, knots.. I 
Tah., pona, joint of finger or toe, a knot, tie ; pona-iuri, f 
the knee-joint. SanL.^Mna, knot, joint, a lump, a fault; 
pana-aia, pona-ua, the Adam's apple in the throat ; poiw i 
pona-vae, the ankle. Marqu., pojui, juints. Fiji, iwiM,,] 
joints or pieces; adj. inlaid with pearl or ivory. Malg., 
vaneh, joints of cane or bamboo, 

Sanskr., veym, a bamboo, reed, flute, pipe; vamea, id. 

Pr*, 8. Haw,, a shell, the trumpet-shell, a wtnd-instra- 
ment mode by twisting the ti-leaf ; puhi, v. to blow, as I 
the wind, to pufT, breathe hard; paha, to breathe like a'l 
turtle, snort, bawk;;m-w, an owl. Tab., jm, a conch- 
shell, trumpet ; puo, to blow, as wind ; puha, to blow, as \ 
the turtle or wliale ; puJii-puhi, blow, as the wind, to Ian, 
as a fire ; puki-ant, mist arising from the sea breaking I 
over a reef. Sam., pu, trumpet-shell j pu-alii, sonoroo^ 
deep-sounding voice ; pusa, to send np smoke, spray, dust) J 
vapour. Marqu., ^*, trumpet-shell ; yw-ainn, tbe ear, to I 
be attentive ; pu-aka, pillow, bed ; pua-pua, foam, froth tl 
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hi, blow, smoke, blow on a shell. Fiji., dm, to cough; 
vmo, to foam, froth. Celebes (Menado), pwpusy, smoke. 
Sapama, pdhx), smoke. 

Sanskr., fhut. pd^, imitative sound of blowing ; phut- 
kara, blowiug, hissing ; pvj^husa, the luags ; perhaps 
bukk, to sound, to bark. 

Greek, /Si/Jw, to hoot ; ^va^, the owl ; ^vKainj, trumpet ; 
^vKTTji, a wind, hurricane ; tftvaa, bellows, breath, wind ; 
tfivaaa, to blow, puff; tf>v<rTjTrip, bloff-pipe, wind-instru- 
ment, spiracle. 

Lat, &ficina, trumpet, bugle; pmCula, blister, bladder; 
hucca, inflated cheek. 

Welsh, buchiaw, to bellow, low. 

Auc. Slav., boiicati, to bellow, roar. lUyr., iucili, be 
sonorous; bukka, noise. 

Pu', s. Sam., a hole, the anus, the vagina ; pui-pui, 
a door, partition; v. to shut, shut off; pui taliv^a, the 
earhole ; pida, stomach ; pute, navel ; pule putc, the centre 
of the waistcloth. Tab., pu, middle, centre; pu-taria, 
earhole ; puta, hole, aperture ; v. to be ptereed. Marqu., 
pii-ava, 8 hole in the rocka ; ptiia, hole, aperture ; i>. to 
enter or go out ; puioe, belly ; piduna, bowels, intestines. 
Haw., puka, to enter, pass tbrougli, utter, publish ; s. a 
doorway, entrance, hole; pu-ai, the gullet. Fiji., buea, 
space between two mountains, a valley, a gorge. Mai., 
pusai, centre ; putus, to pass Lbrougb. 

Sanskr., bhiika, a hole, head of a fountain, darkness ; 
imkka, the heart; puta, concavity, cup, vessel, hollow of 
the hand, a funnel ; put, a hell for children. 

Pers., putak, hitak, cavity, vessel. 

Irish, puite, vase, cuvity, cunuus. 

Arm., pos. Alban., pus, a pit, a hole. 

Pu', V. Haw., to come forth from, come out of, draw 
out, move off. Tab., pit, to be obtained, gratified, completed. 
Marqu., pu, come forth, go off, issue. Sam., pu-pu, give 
out heat, as from an aperture, show anger, rinse the mouth 
rinse off a curse. From this derive Haw., pu-a, blossonij 
flower, sheaf of grain or grass, a flock, a herd, descendants, 
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children. Tong., Sam., /iwt, frnit, flowers. Tah., puo, 
blossom. Fiji, rua, fniit, prodnce, gr. cluld. BunL,,/%iaii, j 
fruit Ceram. (Abdago), num. id. Malg., mo, id. l&L, I 
"imwah, id. 

Sauskr., &Aii, to become, exist, to be, spring op ; fi^ti/i, 
prodaction, birtb, wealth. 

Greek, ^tw, to bring forth, to put forth, shoots, spring I 
np, come into being, grow, with its numerous derivatires; ' 
^iMTi;, nature, result of growth; ^va<i, shoot, sucker; ^vq, 
growth, stature ; ^uXov, race, tribe ; ^xiKKov, a leaf ; tpu/ta, 
growth, produce; ^wtoi", plant, tree, descendants, pupil, i 
child ; ^vjvp. begetter, father. 

h&t../m,/uiuriis,fuius,gpuo,epama. Benfey as well as ] 
Liddell and Scott consider the Latin spiio, the Greek 71 
and Gothic spHman, as related to each other, and to the 
Sanskrit shtkiv, to spit ; and Liddell and Sc»tt give a root 
of -TTTv or trvT. That root is probably correct, in view of 
the other form TruTtJb), and tttiw must have been a later l 
transposition of an older Tnrro) that goes back to an 
original jm, as we find it in the Polynesian, and as, con- 
sidering 5 as prosthetic, we find it in the Latin s-puo. The | 
transition from pu, irvr or irrv, to Sanskrit alUhiv seems [ 
rather violent, and I am not called on to defend it. 

Pd'u, s. Haw., any round protuberance belonging to a 
larger body, a hill, a peak, a wart, the knuckles, Adam's j 
apple in the throat, the throat itself, a heap, the heart ; 
pvku-ptikti, V, to wrinkle the forehead, draw down the eye- I 
brows, frown ; puhu-i, to sit doubled up, be bent up, fold j 
the arms together; puit-lima, the wrists; o^puV, bud, prcH J 
tuberance, bunch, a whale's tooth, spur of a young cock ; 
V. to bend, at trees or plants ; adj. swelling high, as the J 
surf before breaking ; o-puu-puu, rough, uneven, bulging^ 1 
swelling out, convex. N. ZeaL, puku, the stomach ; pu£u< T 
waeieae, the ankle, Tong., ta-jm-v.-ae, sole of the foot, shoe, ■ 
sandaL Marqu., paka, to swell, pufl" out the cheeks of the I 
face, fruit, bunch, bundle ; pu'u-na, produce ; puutike, pro^l 
tuberance, tumours ; ta-pu-tcae, sole of the foot. Mang.,T 
papa-puku, the buttocks. Sam., p^i'u, pu'u-pu'u, short, 1 
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squat; ta-pu-wae, the ankle, foot from tlie anlde. Tali., 
pu'u, ball, protuberance ; puupiiu, rough, uneven ; putu, 
to clasp the bands. Fiji., bulcu, tlie peaked end of a tiling, 
a tail, a knot ; buku-buka-ni-linga, the elbow ; huku-huhi- 
ni-yavxt, the heel ; huku-%i-kmi, the back of the head, 
occiput, 

Sanakr., Wtuj, to bend, make crooked ; hkuja, the arm, 
hand, proboscis of an elephant, bending ; bhvjitga, a snake ; 
bhujantara, the breast. 

Pers., bukan, stomach. 

Goth., biugan, havg, bw/wm, to bow, to bend. Sax., bugan, 
to bend ; boga. a bow ; eln-boga, elbow ; hi-bugan, to flee 
away. 0. H. Germ., buh, buoc ; Mod. Germ., hucht, bucket, 
biicken., bug, beugtn; Swei, buk, the belly ; bugt, a bend; 
•puckel, a hump, bunch. 

Greek, ^i^, flight; ^6U7W, to flee; ^yft?, place of 
refuge, Liddell and Scott also refer trv^. T^vyri, -Trvyair, to 
the Sanskrit bkuj ; but see remarks a. v. Piko, p. 263. 

Lat., fnga, flight ; fttgnx. 

Slav., bega, to flee ; bitgli, to frighten. 

Welsh, bvg, a swelling ; bog, id. ; boc, the cheek ; hogel, 
naveL 

PuLA.', V. Sam., to shine, be yellow, as fruit ; puba, the 
eyes ; pula-pula, to shine a little, as the eyes on recovery 
from sickness ; s. the shining appearance at the bottom of 
the sea ; papula, to shine. Tab., pura, to blaze up, as fire, 
to sparkle, be luminous, as the sea; s. a spark or flash of 
fire ; pura-rea, sallow, sickly, pale. Fiji,, vula, the moon ; 
vula-vula, whiter N, Celebes (Bolanghilan), puro, fire; 
vmra, moon ; (Ratahan), ma-ivuroh-, white. Amblaw, 
purini, white ; bular, moon. Gilolo (Gani), ■widan, white. 
Eotti, ftda, white, Solor, hurarig, id. Mentawey Isl., me- 
bulan, white. Malg., vuia, moon, mouth, metal, silver. 
MaL, bulan, njoon. Jav,, vmlan, id. Buru, fhulan, id. 
Matabello, vmlan, id. ; wuli-mdan, yellow. 

Greek, Tnip, fire (funereal, sacrificial, and on the hearth), 
lightning, blaze; 7rLrpeT0!,fiery heat, fever; 7ru/>(Stov,aspatk; 
•mipffO';, irvfipoi, flame-coloured, yellowish, tawny, red. 
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Lat, pruna, Uve-coai Umbr., jnr, fire. S&x.,/yT, fiie, I 
Norse, /wr, id. ; /udra, to flame. 

Bohem., ptfr, embers. 

liddell aod Scott (s. r. Hvp) give no root or Sanskrit J 
reference to the above West Aryau equivaleots of the 1 
Polyiiesian piira. Benfey refers Trvp aiid/yr to the Sana- I 
krit P&, to purify, to clean. A. Pictet does not refer to J 
irvp in his " Orig. Iiid.-Eur." 

PuLA*, s. Haw., small particles of anytliing, as duat^J 
motes, leaves of the hala tree used iu fishing ; jniia-puia,i 
sugar-cane tops used for planting. N. Zeal., pura-pura^M 
seeds. Stewart IsL, bura, thatching material Fiji.,P 
vura, reeds, shcmta, or euckera. 

Lat., pulvia, dust, powder, perhaps /nr and/arina. 

Greek, ■Kvpa<t, wheat, grain generally. Liddell and Scottl 
Bay, " Deriv. uncertain ; in Sanskrit pitra is some kind of J 
grain." Pictet, "Orig. Ind.-Eur.," i. 266, refers this and] 
several West Aryan terms for grain of differeut kinds, f 
well as the Sanskrit pHra, jrdi-ika, a cake, to the Sanskrit I 
pri. ptlr, to fill, collect, satisfy. The primary sense is pro-f 
bably found in the Polynesian pula and the Latin pulvis. F 

Pdlu, v. Haw., be wet, wash, bathe ; pulu-pulu, id, bel 
soft, as that which is soaked in water, wet, as clotlLe&.| 
SauL, Toiig., fu/ulu, to rub, wash, wipe; pulu, the husk 
the cocoa-nut Tali., puru, id. Pijl, vulu-vulu, to WM 
the hands. 

Sauskr., plu. to swim, navigate ; ptuta, bathed, wet |j 
d-plu, to bathe, wash ; d-pluta, wet ; plava, swimming, ^ 
boat ; plush, be wet, to sprinkle. 

Greek, wXfd), TrXoia), to sail, swim, float; ttXouv, \ 
floating vessel ; irkwa, wash clean, as clothes ; 
washed; irXvvo^. 

Lat.,^uo, to rain; pluvia; Jluo, to flow; Jhtvius, rivern 



Goth.,^t«?Ma, flood, river. A.-Sax., ,^j(.-ow, to flow. 
Slav.,p^oiYi, inf.j)/oM(i, to navigate. Lith., jdauii,plo 
to wash ; pluditi, to float, 

Puna. s. Haw., a source or spring of water, 
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cavern, pit ; ma~puna, boiliDg up, flowiug off, as water in 
a spring. N, Zeal,, pujia, spring of water, Tah., wai- 
puna, spring water, bubbling water ; Sain., puiia, spring 
up, boil up, bubble ; s. spring of water. Tong., Miirqu., 
jauna., id. TagaL, via-ipunga,, liquid. 

Lat., fuTtdo, -ere, to pour out, to spill, of liquids ; fons, 
flpring, source, fountain. 
yiQ\s\ Jvm,/ynru}n, source, fountain. 

As a general rule, the letter s is replaced in most of 
the Polynesian dialects by the letter h, or it is omitteJ ; 
but there are a few words in the Samoan beginning with 
B which have West Aryan relations, and which are not 
found, or have become obsolete, in the other Folyneaiau 
dialects. Such as — 

Sa, adj. Sam., sacred, holy, forbidden ; s, sign, portent, 
omen ; faa-sa, to prohibit, to consecrate. Fakaafo, sa, id. 

Lat., saccr, consecrated, sacred, execrated, cursed. 

Greek, 070?, religious awe, cm-se, pollution ; dyvov, filled 
with awe, hallowed, sacred ; ar/io^, devoted to the gods, 
holy, accursed, execrable ; ofw, to be awe-struck, to 
dread. 

Liddell and Scott, as well aa Eenfey, refer ayto? to 
Sanskrit yuj, to sacrifice, to worship. A. Fictet also refers 
to yaj, and suggests that the asfiirate in 0710; ia a substi- 
tute for the Sanskrit y, as in fifiepo<i it is of the Sanskrit y 
in yam, to tame, govern. It may be so ; at any rate, it is 
a substitute for s in the Latin sacer. Eenfey refers the 
Latin sacer to Sanskrit sack, to follow, obey ; Greek, ctto/uii. 
Neither yaj nor such seem to me to answer so fully to ihe 
requirements of the Greek 0710?, o£(», and Latin sacer, as 
the Polynesian sa, sa-sa, of whose existence I liardly sup- 
pose that those authors were cognisant. 

Sami, 8. Sam., the aea, salt water, a strong, decaying 
cocoa-nut ; adj. brackish, strong casting, N. Celubes (Bho- 
laugh), simuto, salt. 

Sanskr., samicha, the ocean. Benfey refers this word 

sama-a'Acha, " going withj accompanying, common, uni- 
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form." Such analysis seems rather laboured in face of the 
Polynesian sami. 

Perhaps the Greek '^fi/jLo^, ^^fiaOo^, sand, the sand of 
the sea-shore, is connected with sami and samlcha, though 
Liddell and Scott give it a far-away root of y^am, to rub, 
to smoothe. If we bear in mind that in primitive times, 
within the Aryan linguistic lines, as well as within those 
of other races, there must have existed an original complex 
sound of mb or mp which in course of time lost its com- 
plex character, and with this or that branch of the family 
assumed the simpler form of either m, b, or p ; bearing 
this in mind, it is possible that the Latin sabulum, 8aJmna= 
$abulum,$amhurra, may connect themselves with the Greek 
'^fifio^^ the Polynesian sami, and the Sanskrit samichcu 

Soli, v. Sam., to tread on, to trample on; solv-soli, 
prostration, putting the soles of a chiefs feet against the 
palms of the hands and the cheeks. 

Lat, solum, the lowest part of anything, the bottom, 
ground ; solea, the sole of a shoe or sandal ; solidus. 

Wa, s. Haw., space between two objects, as between 
two rafters or posts, space between two points of time, a 
definite period of time, private talk or gossip; v. to re- 
flect, to think. Sam., N. Zeal., Tah., Marqu., wa, space 
between, with similar applications as above. 

Mang., im, talk, gossip. Earot., vxi, to wonder. Among 
the derivations of this root we may note — Haw., wa^, to 
break and separate, to select, assort; s. the knee, side- 
timbers in a boat ; ttKuiia, a space enclosed by boundary- 
lines, a field, a garden ; adv. in the middle of, between ; 
wa-wae, the leg of a man or beast, the foot ; wa>a and uxzha^ 
opening generally, mouth, ditch, mouth of a person, mouth 
of a bag, pit, cavern ; wahi, a word, a saying. Sam., ioae, 
the leg of an animal, a stool ; v. to divide ; waenga, a divi- 
sion ; wae-wa^, divide, cut up in parts ; mu-wa^e, to splits 
crack open ; «. a fissure ; laa-i-masina, space of time be- 
tween the old and new moon, the night with no moon ; 
v;a'irpalolo, the time of the palolo-fishing, the wet season ; 
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, valloy, ravine, cliasm. Tidi., u-a-e, to shiire out, 
■Vitle ; $. the timbers of a boat, rafters of a small lioase ; 
leae-wat, leg, foot ; U'lvac, id., also the moon ; waJta, mouth ; 
unha-ili, a wliisperar, mischief-maker ; loaka-papf, a llat- 
lercr ; imAtt-wYtAa, contempt, disregard. Mnrtiu., iffo-c. 
M-www, midtUe, between, centre. Toiig., waha, 
e betveen two objects ; ^caii, divide, separate. Itarot., 
, wa-ioa, rent, split ; tma, mouth. N. ZuaL, waka, 
loath ; vm^wae. leg, foot ; wfuiia-im, Ui consider, to judge. 
Bji., woM. to divide ; voia, to speak, talk ; 9. word, speech, 
nut, raU, to split, break ; vaki, crack, fissure, 
mot Laut., roaJtad, the face. Kawi, basa, speech, Ian- 
age. Mai., tvaktu, time. 
[ ^c above are some of the most prominent derivations 
[ the root tea, primarily signifying the space between 
D objects. I do not find that the root itsfif lias been 
btoinod in any of the West Aryan dialects, either in form 
r wuse. Some o£ their derivations, however, seem to 
sowletlge the existence of such a root as the Polynesian 
t, vilh such a primary meauiiig as here given. I find 
8 in ttie 

f Sajiskr., vaka, a crane ; vttirra, crooked, bent ; vank, to 
I tortuously, be crooked; tun'ta. the bend of a river; 
mleri, a rib, the ribs of a building ; vanfrthann, the groin, 
tother scries of derivations is found in vajra, cross, forked, 
I ^underbolt ; vdja, a wing, a ^und ; vaiara, the mouth ; 
A, to speak, say ; nwha*, apcech, word ; vacha, a parrot ; 
g fiiAri, a year, and the breast. No Sanskrit root will 
t fts a solvent, phonetic or otherwise, of all the above 
There ia appareutly nothing in commou betweuo 
1, soond, and vankri, a rib, or between vajra, a tliuuder- 
i^t, and vaktra, mouth, and we look in vain to the S.-u)- 
lit or ita West Aryan congeners for an expUuation. 
e Pt'lynifsian, however, by presurvinj; tho ruut ««, with 
• primary moaning, and a number of deriratious running 
rallel to those of the Sanskrit, furnishes a bund of onioa 
I ita apparently discrepaut and lucou^ruooa ile> 
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Lat, vam, be empty, void; vtmLta, vacious ; i-ocii/p, t 
Itother, iraver = Sanskr., rank; vagor-ari, to ramble ibc 
rz Sanskr., vaj; vox, voice ; voco, to call ; f«^, to t 
squall = Sanskr., vach ; vetvs, old. 

GotK, wagjan, to wag, shake ; wigs, wagging, 
tempest; wegaa, pi. wavea. Sax., wang, the jaw, jawboni 
wwj,ware;ir(wr^, a wedge. O.H. Germ., wnyo, cradle; « 
Aon, unstable, vacillating ; ga-wdkan, to remind, mentioiL 

Greek, ^05 for feTro?, word ; elitov for fefeirov. vide Beifl 
fey ; o^, voice, word ; eacra, rumour, fame, voice, soiinda 
ho^ for ferof, a year ; /Safw, to speak, say ; ffa^a^a, 
dance; ffaffaim]^, a chatterer, also a dancer, a reveller. 

Here again the Polynesian wa and its derivatives fun 
the key wherewith to find Die connection between s 
words as eVo?, a year, and eVo?, a woi-d, ^afu, to speal 
and its duplicate, ^a^a^to, to dance ; between the Soxoi 
imu-g, wave, and the Old High German ffo-imjian, to mea 
tion ; between the Latin vaco, be empty, vagio, to cry, 1 
vetus, old. 

Wa'a, 8. Haw., canoe, boat, vessel. Sam., wo'o, id 
Tah., wa'a, id. N. Zeal, Tong., Karot., Marqu., Mangj 
Koka, id., a raft. Fiji., waqa, id., also the shrine of a g 
the case or cover of a thing ; waqa-waqa, the region of th^ 
ribs, the ribs. Malg., vatka, chest, box. Bura and Amblaw,! 
waa, imga, boat Ceram. (Tobo), waha, id. Fiores (Man- J 
garai), v:angka, id. Pnio Nias and Eanjak IsL, 
cause. Singket (Sumatra), hu-ngke, id. Arn. Isl. (Wammer),! 
holcka, id. Amboyna, haka, id, 

Sanskr,, valia, vehicle of any kind ; vaJia-na, vehicle 
raft, boat ; root, vah, to carry, to bear. Zend, vaca, c 

Lat., I'M, pi. vaaa, vessel, a vase ; vrho, to carry, to beard 
vekicidum, carriage, waggon, vessel, ship ; via, road, way. j 

Greek, qx^Ii i carriage, anjrthing that bears ; 6^, pro 
support ; 6-)(eas, to sustain, to carry, Ac. (Liddell and Scottu 
Q.\do<;, load, burden (Benfey) ; av^v, the neck, throat 

I am aware that both Liddell and Scott and Beafe) 
refer the Greek u^afa, a car, waggoTi, to the Greek & 
and the Sanskrit akslias, the axle of a wheel, a car ; buj 
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neither of these authorities account for the prefix aa, if 
80 be that this word refers itself to a^av or aishas. It 
cannot well be a syncope of ava. for in that case we -would 
have had dfi/ia^a and not ifio^a. If it is the copulative 
a, answering to an original a/ia. that copulative, I believe, 
has never assumed the form of ato or a/i, though A, Pictet, 
in "Orig. Ind.-Eur.," ii. 112, assumes &o faute de muux, 
I am forced to believe, therefore, that afia^a doea not 
refer to a^av, but is composed of a euphon and fia^a, and 
that fia^a is another instance of the permutation of v and 
m which we find in the Greek fiaWai for the Latin vdlua, 
wool, both from Sanskrit var, to cover, and in the Greek 
ftavrt-i for the Latin vales, according to Liddell and Scott's 
own suggestion. This ancient fia^a, or perhaps still 
older fafa, I think refers itself to the Zend va.m, the 
Sanakr. vaha, the Lith. waxis, the Anc, Slav, voztt, the Sax. 
waegn, wwn, the Irish feghum, Jc'un, the Welsh gwain, all 
signifying a waggon, a car, a vehicle. Assuming this to 
be correct, we can explain the otherwise singular circum- 
stance that the constellation Ursa Iilajor has received the 
identical appellation in sound and sense in so widely dif- 
ferent branches of the Aryan race as are the Northmen 
of Iceland and the Polynesians of New Zealand. The 
Icelanders called it the " wagn," the English Saxona called 
it the "waenes thisla" or the "waen;" with the Greeks 
in Homer's time afia^a was the ancient and vulgar name 
for the Ursa Major ; in New Zealand it was called viaka. 
This correspondence in sense and sound, as regards the 
Polynesians, points to a time when the Polynesian ^caka 
bore the larger sense of any vehicle, terrestrial or marine, 
■while yet the Polynesians were a continentul people, and 
before their oceanic life had narrowed down the sense of 
this word to the only vehicle that remained available to 
them, the canoe. 

Wai, s. Haw,, water (freah, in contradistinction from 
kai, salt water, ocean water, brackish water). In the Poly- 
nesian dialects proper. North and South, wai is the special 
name for fresh drinking-water, and for liquids generally. 
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as uut-u, milk, lit. breaat- water ; ^Bai^maha, tears, lit. eye- I 
vater. Id Fiji., icai is water generally ; ^tai-dranu, fresh I 
vater; wai-lui, salt water, the sea. In Bum and Amb- I 
law, mat, water; Ceram. (Ahtiago), vxii, id,; Salibabo, un% I 
id.; Sapama, wax, id.; Solor, uwi, id.; Kavoa, woya, id. ; 
Gilolo (Gani), waiyr, id. ; Amboyna, v>ffyl, weM, and weAr, 
id. ; Am. Isla., vxijar, id. ; MaL ayer, id. ; Florea (Msn- 
gsrai), wai^tasik, the sea ; Biajan, box, water. 

To judge from the formation of this word in some of ] 
the IndonesiaQ dialects, I am inclined to think that the 1 
Polyuesian form in vxii is an abrasion of an older form ia I 
waki ot lottti. We find in the N. Celebes (Katahan), in ] 
Sangvir, in Tidore, in GUoIo (Galela), the form of uki, and I 
in N. Celebes (Menado and Bantek) the form of aAri, f 
signifying water; these having lost the initial w, as the J 
former Lave lost the middle k. To aa original form ot | 
vxUi, waki, corresponds the 

Sanskr., vadhu, hadhu, river, Zend, vaidJd, id. Vide ] 
Pictet, " Orig. Ind.-Eur.," i. 140. 

Armor., fftcas, watercourse, rivulet. 

Goth., vhUo. Swed,, watlen. Germ., waxser. Engh and \ 
Dutch, vxiter. O. H. Germ., wazar. 

Eenfey thinks the Gothic tcalo, "base, icatan, represents J 
the organic form of the verb und, viz., vaiL" I am not I 
competent to discuss the derivation of tiW from vad; I 
but the existence of a root or stem in vad seems highly I 
probable in view of the Sanskrit derivation vadhu and I 
the Zend vaidhi; and I think the connection of wato I 
may be dismissed as not proven, though perhaps probable, j 
there being sufficient evidence to establish the connectioa I 
of the Polynesian wai, icaki, aJn, with the Sai^krit, Zend, J 
and Armorican vadhu, vaidhi. gwax. As Curtius " will not J 
connect " liiasp with md (Liddell and Scott), it may possibly 1 
stand for a more ancient FvSeap, and thus establish its. I 
connection with vadhu, &c. 

It ia strange, however, to find among the dialects spoken 
by the " tribes of the Hiudu-Kush," as related by Major J 
Biddulpb, such terms for "water" as woi, GilgiC dialect I 
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of the Shina ; icoy, Ciiiliss dialect of tlie Indus Valley. 
If these are not corruptions of some Sanskrit word for 
water unknown to me, they may possibly be remnants of 
some pre-Vedie period of Aryan speech still lingering in 
the fastnesses of the Hindu-Kiish. Compare with that 
the Kaioa looya, the Biajan hoi, and the Polynesian 'ycai. 

Wauke, s. Haw., name of a shrub or bush, from the 
bark of which " kapa" (cloth) is made ; a species of mul- 
berry. Tall., avie; Marqu., ute, id, (Moms papyrifera). 
Sam, avXt, Hibiscus, Eosa-ainensis, 

Zend, va£ti, willow. Vide A. Pictet, "Orig, Ind.-Enr„'* 
i. 253: " Spiegel I'a traduit d'abord par saule, & cause de 
I'analogie du persan hid ; mais plus tard il a trouv^ dans 
le Mino Khired une forme hit que Nerio sengh rend en San- 
skrit parpAa/ffl, fruit. II ne saiirait done ici etre question 
du saule, et Spiegel incline h. comparer le latin vilis, tout en 
restant en doute sur I'identit^ complete de signification," 

Greek, 0X00%, olava, an osier ; according to Liddell and 
Scott related to irea, a willow, to Lat. viiis, a vine, vitex; 
to 0. H, Germ, vntla, weida, Sax. withig, Engl, lottke, 
withy, " probably from Sanskrit vc," to weave. 

Sanskr., vctas, ratan, reed ; vaitasa, a sort of cane, 
Chlamus fasciculatus. 

A. Pietet, I. a, refers the Greek, German, and Zend words 
to the Sanskrit vat, a form of vr-U, to surroiind, to tie ; 
vaia, a string, a rope, the Indian fig-tree ; vatara, a mat ; 
vi^ika, the betel plant, a tie ; vipx, a branch, and its shoot. 
I do not assume to decide between these two authorities, 
but simply claim a locm standi for the Polynesian wauke, 
ante, in primary family of speech from which the Zend 
va4li, the Latin vitis, and the Greek ma and ottro; derived 
their being. 

Waua\ v. Haw., to carry on the back, to bear. Sam,, 
Tong.,j^/a, id. N. ZeaL, waha, id. 

Sanskr., vaJb, to carry, conduct, bear. 

Zend, vaz, to carry, to lead. 

Greek, o)(eo>, to bear, carry. 

Lat., veho, to carry, &c. 
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LiUi., vtdi, to carry. 

See p. 278, 8. V. Wela. Of the two forms, vxOca, canoe, 
Tesael, and vsiha, to bear, carry, the former is, in tuy 
opinion, a denominative of the latter, and originally bora 
the sane relation to wahx as the Latin vortahvlurn to 
ttKo, as the Sanskrit roAa, vaJutna, to vah, aa the Zend rata 
to vaz. The Fijian forms and meanings show this plainly. 

Waha', 8. Tonga., the sea. Sam., ^D<ua, the sea, the 
ocean, specially between two distant points. 

Fiji., waaa, sea, ocean, 

Sanskr., vosu, water, kind of salt ; vasuka, sea-salt ; 
IMCTra, id. 

Wahi', * Haw,, place, space, situation; icoAi-noAo, a 
residence, dwelling-place. Tah., Marqu., -waki, id. Saio^ 
/««'. a piece, a place, 

Sanskr., i>(m(i), to dwell; wMofi, a dwelling ; va«ina,id. 

Irish, foara, fois, habitation ; fos, fosadh, repose ; /oitim, 
to dwell Goth., loimn. A.-Sax,, wssan, remain. O. 
Norse, wist, dwelling. O. H. Germ., heim-mst, domicile. 

Lith., tctide, family, race. 

Greek, iirrui for Ffaria, hearth, home. 

Lat., vfsta, vcstibulum. 

Wahi* 3. Haw. (accent on olL), a covering, wrapper 
V. to cover, wrop up, surround. Marqu., faji, to clothe, 
clothing, bundle. 

Sanskr, vas (3), to wear, as clothes, put on ; vasi, mwma, 
covering, clothes. 

Lat., vEslis, garment ; vajiiui, sheath, husk. 

Greek, iaffrj^, dress, clothing ; iwv/u, to clothe ; eavo^, 
fit to wear, I for fe ; eifio, dress. 

Goth., wasjan, to clothe, to wear; waste, cloth. 

W'ahine, s. Haw., female, woman, wife. Marqn,, vehine, 
id. Tab., va/iine, id. Sam., fajine, id. Tong., fefiru, id. 
£arot., raiite, id, N. Zeal, and Paum., ■wahine, id. Sale> 
babo, lahine, woman, wife. S. Celebes, hawine, haine, id. 
'Smim, fine, ge-fint,\'A. Saparua, yipi-Mo:, id, Gilolo (Gam)^ 
mapin, id. Amhoyna, mahina, id. Teor, mavnna, woman ; 
1, wife. Madura, hahine, woman. Malay, hini, wife. 
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%Tam. (Teluti), ihina, ■woman; n^ina, wife. Ceram. 
{Ahtiago), Vina, woman; invina, wife. Savu, Aniblaw, 
ina, mother. Kotti, Timor, cna, id Goram Isl., watvima, 
woman, wife. 

From a general survey of tlie Polynesian and Indonesian 
dialects above quoted, it becomes tolerably certain tliat 
this is a compound word, the first constituent being an 
ancient form in wa, ha, or via, with a primary meaning of 
breast, bosom, an attribute and designation of a female, as 
retained in the ^Eolian and Doric forms of /i5, which Liddell 
and Scott caU a shortened form of fia-ni'i. but which may 
be the original in fj,a-^ot, one of the breasts, especially of 
women ; in /iri-rpa, womb, matrix ; in Lat, mamma, breast; 
in Goth, u-amba. Germ, tvamme, Scot, wame, womb, belly; 
in Sanskr., vdma, udder ; vdmA, a woman ; vdmi, a mare ; 
and in such compounds perhaps as lat. femina, woman ^ 
Sanskr. vd-md, femur, thigh ; /elus, feo, fitare, as Sax. wif- 
man, woman, Tlie second constituent, hina, kine, ina, ena, 
ine, must have been a very early term used to express the 
female gender, and which in time became the terminal 
form in several dialects, and, ita original sense lost, it 
remained as an indicator of the feminine gender of the 
particular word to which it was attached. In the Gothic 
dialects we find such words as (Germ.) koenig, kocnig-inn, 
hdd, held-inn, gott, gott-inn, (Swed.) gvd, gud-inna, frvste, 
Jrust-inna, kjelle, hjdt-inna, &c. ; in LaL, leo, lecena, rex, 
reg-ina, tutor, tutel-ina; in Greek, -^pw, ^poj-tw?, et al. Pro- 
bably the Zend ca-ine, a girl, and zen, a woman, refer to 
the same formation and ancient female designation. 

Waho, prepos. Haw,, out, outside, outward. Sam.,/a/o,- 
Rarot., Mangar., woo; Tab., wdho ; Marqu., waho/ N. 
Zeal., wako, id. 

Sanskr,, vakis, outward, outside. Eenfey thinks "per- 
haps'f rom aradJd," i.e,, ara-dhd, limit, end. The Polynesian 
offera the better, and probably surer, etymon or reference. 

Wala, v. Haw., to excite ; wala-vmla, be excited, make 
a great noise, to shout ; wala-au, to speak In a boisterous 
manner, to cry out, Sam., wala-au, to call to, to Invite. 
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Earot., •warakav., to cry out. Tab., icaro-waro, a voice heard 
without seeiDg the person, the vibration of sound on the 
ear or of scenta on the organ of smelling. 

Sanskr., varvara, a barbarian, an outcast, the clash of 
weapons. According to Eenfey " probably borrowed from 
fiap^apo<! ; " but not so according to Curtiua ; vidf, Liddell 
and Scott, s. v. 

Pers., harhar, cry, murmar, a madman, a quarreller ; hala, 
cry, clamour. 

Lat, halhus, stammering, stuttering ; halo, to bleat, 
speak foolishly. 

Welsh, ballaw, to bark, 

Russ., swara, quarrel. 

Greek, ffap^apoi, a name for all with whom the Greek 
was not the native speech. No etymon given. The 
Polynesian ico/a seems to me a satisfactory reference. 

Wau, v. Haw,, to grind to powder, mince fine, to 
mix ; adj. fine, soft, like paste. Tab., wart, paste, mod. 
dirt. Sam., imli, paint, plaster ; v. to paint. 

Sanskr., vol, to move to and fro, to turn, surround ; 
vol- ana, turning, agitation. 

Greek, aXeu, to grind, bmJse, pound; aXenji, grinding 
aXevpov, wheaten flour; i\<oi and oKwr], threshing-floor. 

Lat., Volvo, to roll, turn, wind round; voloa, folding 
doors ; valgus, bow-legged. 

Goth., waiivjan, to roll, wallow ; walngjan, to reel aboat> 
Sax,, u-ctUan, to welter, roll about. Germ,, icalxn. 

A. rictet, " Grig. Ind.-Eur.," iL 119, intimates, after 
Ahrens, that aXea and akevpov have an initial p. omitted. 
Liddell and Scott seem to concur in the opinion that 
these, with many other kindred words, were once digam- 
mated ; and if tliey are akin to volvo and walwjan, they 
certainly must have beeu. I have on page 1 17 referred the 
words that are of undoubted kindred to eVXw to the 
Polynesian hili, fili, and see therefore no object in plac- 
ing walujan, volvo, and oXeoi (for foXeo)), in the same 
category as etKa, (XXo), eXtf, &c., while the Sanskrit vol 
and the Polynesian vali stand ready to receive them. 
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Waka, v. Haw, (for wa-ana), to appear, come in aigUt, 
approach ; waa7ia-ao, early dawD, first ligbt of day. Tab., 
fa, appear, come in sight. This word I consider related to 

Sanskr., hhd, to shine, appear; s. light, sun; hhdna, ap- 
pearance; hkdta, bright, morniug. 

Greek, ^aa», give light, shine; ^aifoi, come to light, 
appear; i^ayo-t?, an appearance, &c, Vidc-p.gy,&. v, Haoa, 
and p, 107, a. v. Hana\ 

Wanasa, v. Haw., to prophesy, foretell future events 
(a probable syncope of wana-ana) ; havxi-na, to whisper, 
speak in a low voice. Tong.,/e-/a)ia-/ana, to whisper ; fan- 
anga, a fable; wana, curse, malediction. Sam., /nri^ono, a 
tale intermingled with song. Tah., wanaa, an orator, fluent 
of words, oration, counsel. MarqiL, ivajiavM, a song, singing. 

Sanskr. van I , to sound ; van 2, to ask, to beg (Bentey) ; 
ihan, to speak, sound; bkand, to upbraid, reprove, to 
speak. 

Sax., baniian, a-bannan, to proclaim. Swed., banna, to 
rebuke, revile; for-han-na, to curse, damn, EugL, han, 
banish. Perhaps Goth, tccnfan, to hope, expect; vxtis, 
espectation, hope. A. Pictet refers thesu to Sanskr. badh, 
handh, to punish, orig. to tie, ligare. 

Liddell and .Scott assuniu ^ — Sanskr. bkd, as the root 
of i^/iij, ^aTK, ^mj, &c., as well as of Lat. fari, fama, 
fabula, fas, and refer to bhash and bhaji as derivative 
forms of bkd. They say that this root <j)a " has two main 
branches; i. Expressing light as seen by the eye; tfiao}, 
(JMiva, &c. 2. Expressing light as reaching the mind ; 
^fii, 4>aaKio, &c. Benfey refers ^'Vf^h &c., to bhdsh, and 
thinks that bhdsh is probably related to bhd," Whatever 
eventually may be decided on as to the root or roots of 
these two classes of words, the Polynesian relationship 
cannot well, I think, be ignored. 

Wela, v. Haw., be on fire, to bum, be warm, hot, 
physically and mentally, hence to rage, be ongry ; s. heat 
of fire or of tlie sun ; N. Zeal,, Mangar,, Tab., -wira, id., to 
bum, Sam., wela, id., to be cooked; wewela, he hot 
MarqUq loea, beat, burning. Tiji., wewcli, bright, shining. 
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Sanskr.,,^vi/, to blaze, sliine, burn, be red-hot; jvar, be 
feverish ; /ivMa, flame; vikd, lor jealka ^Benfey), a fire- 
brand. 

Pars., tear, heat ; ivaragh, flame. 

Anc. Slav., varu, heat. 

Irish, ffualaim, I burn ; g^tal, a coaL 

Goth., wulan, to well up, boil, be fervent. A.-Sax. 
•wellaiii, id.; well, spring, fountain. 

Lat, hillo, btUlio, lo boil, bubble. Benfey refers ^oXi;, 
the surging of the sea, surge, spray, to the Sanskrit /jw/. 
Liddell and Scott suggest a root {o, and intimate that 
^\t} is akin to <ra.\oi and the Latin mlnm. I am inclined 
to Benfey'a opinion on the strength of the derivative of ^aXij, 
viz., ^aXfVKOi, very white, which strongly calls to mind 
the English expression " a white heat," and thus unites in 
one tlie sense of hot as well as of shining. 

Connected with the Polynesian branch of this word, and 
derived from the sense of " bright, shining, flaming," are 
Haw,, wea and weo, flesh-coloured, reddish, spotted with 
red. N. ZeaL, whero, id. Tab., wea, burning, conflagra- 
tion ; weo, copper or brass (from its colour). Marqa., 
weaJdki, of a bright red colour. Mangar., teerowero, flame 
of Are. Fiji., vdordoa, yellow. In the Indonesian dialecta 
we find biadjon, iea, white. Sangvir, ma-wcra, id. Sail- 
habo, Toa-vnTu, id. Celebes (Menado), tna-bida, id. The 
only corresponding word in the West Aryan dialects that 
I know of is the 

Slav., hela, white. 

A. Pictet, " Orig, Ind.-Eur.," iL 678, derives the Sanskrit 
vihi from valka. and this form vol, " circumdare, tegere, la 
flamme qui enveloppe." Benfey derives valka tromjval, 
vide mpm. Benfey's derivation seems to me the most 
correct, as it accounts better, and in a more natural way, 
fur the different derivative meanings in the various Aryan 
branches. 

Weli, u. Haw., to branch out, as roots of a tree, to 
take root; s. a shoot, a scion, a sucker, the phosphorescent 
li^ht in the sea, the light from sparks of fire; weii 01 
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% and walma, a form of salutation = " Health to you," 
" May you prosper." Tab., ■weH-weria, abundance of 
food ; weri-weri-hitca, many coloured. Fiji., veli, a curl, 
curled. 

Lat., ver, the spring ; vtmua, 

Greek, iap, •ijp, for feap, F^p, spring of the year, young, 
fresh, prime ; iapivw. 

Old Norse, vdr; Swerl. wSr, spring. To these Latin, 
Greek, and Norse terms Benfey and Liddell and Scott refer 

Slav., vesTia, spring, 

Lith., vasara, summer. 

Sanskr., xasanta. the season of spring; and they may 
have added vasa, sweet, day, a ray of light, the sun, wealth, 
gold; vasna. price, wages, wealth, assuming probably that 
these Sanskrit, Slavonic, and Lithuanian terms go back to 
Sanskrit vas 2 (Eenfey), to shine, " the original form of 
iist;" vide Bentey. If so, the Latin, Greek, and Uorse are 
probably the older formations, inasmuch as, by retaining 
the r, they seem to conform better to that oldest form of 
Aryan speech so frequently found in the Polynesian 
before the r began to change to s, 

Welo, v. Haw., to float or stream in the wind ; to 
flutter or shake in the wind, & the setting of the sun, or 
the appearance of it floating on the ocean; welo-welo, 
colours or cloth streaming in the wind, a tail, as of a kite, 
light streaming from a brand of £re thrown into the air in 
the dark ; Iwku-wdo-ivelo, a comet, a meteor ; ko-wtio, to 
drag behind, as the trail of a garment, to stream, as a flag 
or pennant. Sam,, Tung., lotlo, to dart, cast a spear or 
dart Tab., vxro, to dart, throw a spear; s. storm, tempest, 
fig. great rage ; wero-wcro, to twinkle, as the stars. Marqu., 
weo, a tail Mangar., wcro, a lance, spear. 

Greek, /9nXXiw, e^oKov, to throw, cast, hurl, of missiles, 
throw out, let fall, push forward ; ^f\o<t, a missile, a dart; 
fffXe/ivov, id, ; ^o\t}, a throw, a stroke ; /SoXo?, anything 
thrown, missile, javelin, a east of the dice. 

Sanskr,, pal, to go, to move. To this Eenfey refers 
the Latpetlo, Greek TraWto, 0. H, Germ, fallan, A.-Sai. 
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but see p. 256, a. v, PcUe. 

Wr, ctdj. Haw., destitute, suffering, starving 
tion, famine ; wiwi, lean, meagre ; hoo-wivd, 
diminish. Marqu., wim, poor, feeble; wimi-i, solitude. 
Tab., vtve, poor, destitute, bare ; w. to be in want. 

Sanskr., vi, prtp. " compounded with verbs and nouns it 
implies: i. separation; 2. privation; 3. wrongness, base- 
ness," &c. (Benfey) ; aa vi-deha, without body ; vi-dkarA, 
without man, a widow ; vi-dhantd, poverty, without 
wealth. 

LaL, ve or vi, in compound words, as ve-cors, without 
reason, frantic ; ve-grandis, not large, small ; se-sctniu, out 
of the senses, raving unsound; vi-dvus, vi-dua, without 
husband or wife, widower, widow. Of other things, empty, 
void, without. 

Goth,, widuwo, A.-Sax., vmduwa, widow. 
Benfey (Sansk. Diet, s. v.) leads one to infer that vi 
is but an aphsersis of dui. It seems to me that the natural 
inference, and the natural turn of men's thoughts, would 
be that dui, two, implied addition rather than diminution. 
It is possible tliat the Sanskrit dui may have been " worn 
down," as Professor Sayce calls it, to a preposition or 
mere affix, not only in the Sanskrit, but also in the Gothic 
and Latin ; but with a substantial Polynesian wi still alive 
indicating destitution, deprivation, diminution, I incline 
to consider the latter as the base of, and proper relative 
to, the Sanskrit, Gothic, and Latin preposition or a£Gjc, 

WiKi, V. Haw., to hasten, be quick ; <idv. ijuickly, in 
haste; a-vnki, a-wiwi, id. 
Zend, vi, rapid ; also fish. 

Sanskr, vij, to tremble, to fear; rega, ie., vij-a (Benfey), 
speed, flight of an arrow, impetus; vegin, vegita, speed, ' 
haste, quickly. 

Auc. Slav., viej-di, the eyelids. Benfey refers aurma, 
to move with a quick shooting motion, to shoot, dart, to 
the Sanskrit I't}'. Liddelland Scott think it "perhaps akin 
), ar}fii." 
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ADDENDA. 



Just as I had finished my own foregoing work, I received 
" Samoa, a Hundred Years Ago, and Long Before, &c, by 
George Turner, LL.D., of the London Missionary Society, 
with a preface by E. R Tylor, F.E.S., London, 18S4" It 
may be late, but not too late, for me to add my mite 
of acknowledgment and honour to liev. Mr, Turner for 
this seasonable publication of what he has gathered and 
preserved of Samoan folk-lore and of Samoan heathen 
life and customs — a section of Polynesian studies which 
has hitherto been a comparative blank. There can no 
longer be any doubt that the Samoans came to their pre- 
sent group from the Fijis, that last rendezvoug of the 
Polynesian tribes after their exodus from the Asiatic 
Archipelago, and before their dispersion in the East 
Pacific. The references to that fact, as gathered from 
their own traditions, are too many and too plain to be 
called in question any longer. The traditions also give 
glimpses of lands beyond the Fijis, in the weat, to which 
the spirits of the dead returned to join their ancestors — 
that famous I^i!o-tu, the seat of the gods and the ancestors 
of the Tonga Islands, and which the Fijians adopted with 
80 much other Polynesian lore. 

The cosmogery of the Samoans is hazy and varied, like 
most of the other southern groups, and shows the mani- 
pulation of older and common materials, and tiieir local 
adaptation by later priesta, bards, or island philosophers. 
As in their language, so in their myths the Samoans 
betray the impress of that great inter-migratory wave 
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which swept the Eastern Pacific groups some seven or 
eight hundred jeara ago, and to which I have frequently 
referred in the first and second volumes of this wort 
Savea, the first of the Maliatoas, according to the genealogy 
presented by Mr, Turner, falla in twenty-four generations 
before A.D. 1878, or about 1150 a.d. Before him thirteen 
generations are recorded, including Fili, the son of the 
god Tangaloa ; fiom Pili back to the beginning of things 
are quoted seven more generations, thus making a total of 
forty-four generations, viz,, twenty-four purely historical, 
thirteen semi-mythical, and seven mythic, or, at beat, 
eponymicv But forty-four generations of Samoan existence 
bring ua to the middle or beginning of the sixth century 
A.D., at which period the expulsion from, or the abandon- 
ment of, the Fijis must have already commenced ; for, 
by properly sifting the Hawaiian traditions, we find that 
the Hawaiian group was being settled about one or two 
generations later. Thus the one chronology in a measure 
supports the other. 

As to tlie origin of the name " Samoa," Mr, Turner gives 
three different traditions ; but they all indicate that later 
existence of national life when, the true origin of the 
name, either historical or linguistic, having been forgotten, 
men sought in fanciful combinations to give a raison 
d'itre for what had escaped the memory of themselves 
or their forefathers. 

As in the other Polynesian principal groups, the Samoana 
located the place of departure of the spirits of their dead 
on the west end of the westernmost of their islands, at 
Fa!e-a-Lupo on Sawaii, from which the spirits started on 
their journey to Pulo-tu, thus confirming that universal 
sentiment of a Western origin which pervaded the mem- 
bers of the other gi'oups. In this ancestral home of Pulo-tu 
the Sam cans also located that famous spring, or "life-giving 
water," Wai-ola, which was such a prominent element in 
the ancient creed of all the PoJyneaians. 

At the close of the book Mr. Turner gives a table 
of "One hundred and thirty-two words in fifty-nine 
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Polynesian dialects." I know not what Jlr. Turnei's defi- 
nition of " Polynesian " may be, but it seems to me to be 
unwarrantably catholic and expansive when such dialects 
as Bau, Aneitum, Eromanga, New Caledonian, Moreton 
Bay, Mysol, and Dorey are included as " Polynesian." Of 
the one hundred and thirty-two words referred to in Mr, 
Turner's table, seventy-one are missing in no less than 
thirty-five of the fitty-uine dialects enumerated — an omis- 
sion that rather impairs the value of the table. I regret 
that so many evident misprints of words should have passed 
unnoticed in the table. Of incorrect renderings of the 
meaning of certain words there are not a few. I cannot 
take up all such, but feel in duty bound to quote a small 
number. 

In the Hawaiian dialect, then, " lawaia " is not " fish," 
but means " to fish," ia being the name of fish. " iffiim " 
does not mean " fowl," but birds in general, moa being 
the name of a "fowl." " Laokoa" ia not "day," la 
being the name for that, and la-okoa meaning the entire 
day, the whole day, " ffaahanau kane " and " hoalianau 
wahine" are not Hawaiian for "brother" and "sister." 
Hoahanau certainly means " bom of same parents, lit 
fellow-births," but is of a common gender, and never used 
with the suffixes kane or waJiine. " N'uku " is never used 
to express " the mouth " of human beings, except in 
derision or in scolding, the proper word being waha. 
There is no such verb as " maka" " to see," although 
SB a noun it means " eye." " Umiumi " is not " a hun- 
dred," but means " beard ; " the Hawaiians did not count 
by "hundreds" until after contact with Europeans, but 
counted by " forties." In the Marqueaan, " akau " is 
not a " tree," but kaau is the word ; " ko " is not an 
" ant," but heoo ; " honiit " is not an " arrow," but taa ; 
"vaUi" is not to "give," but taiona. In the Malay pro- 
per, " taaek " is not the " sea," but laut ; " nior " ia not 
" cocoa-nut," but klajM ; " minchit " or " mintjiet " no 
doubt means "rat," but nineteen out of twenty Malaya 
would employ the word iiJim in preference. "Suruk" 
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may mean '' bad," but W. E. Maxwell (Manual of Malay 
Language), and K, de Wilde and T. Baorda (Neder- 
doitsch-Maleiscli en Soendasch Woordenbpek "), ignore 
the word, and use jdhaJty mora, gusar^ instead to express 
the sense of " bad, evil, wicked, not good." " MerUua " is 
not " mother," but ** mother-in-law," while ma^ mak^ ibu, 
londa, signify the natural mother. *' Damang " may be 
''chief" for all I know, but datu is the more common 
and accepted word. 

Barring a few blemishes like these, Mr. Tumer^s work is 
of the gi'eatest value to the Polynesian ethnologist. It 
fills in a great measure a lacuna that no one yet had at- 
tempted to fill, and will enable future writers to tread the 
mazes of Polynesian migrations and Polynesian myths 
with steps more sure and eyes more clear than we have 
hitherto been able to do. 
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